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• CHAPTER L 

iNtRODUCTION/ 

Cashmer^ Kashmir, Kasmir. What’s in a name ! 
I’om Moore, in his poem “Lalla Rookh” written in 
London, or, at least in Europe, has immortalised the 
fair vale as Cashmere. 

** Who has not heard of the vule of Cashmere 

With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave ; * 

Its temples, and grottos, and fountains as clear, 

As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their wave.** 

Vigne in hts great work published in 1842, spells 
it Kashmir.” ^Ur. Stein, the latest and most recog- 
nised savant in such matters, rules that the scientific 
writing and pronunciation is “Kasmir/’ Sp be it. 
“ See tOishmir and die,” is a native expression, 'fhere 
IS little doubt that every visitor to India has a 
desire to go there** 'Formerly the country was visited 
by few,jiOnly aoo passes being issued, annually, by 
Government Ncr restriction is now placed on the 
number of visitor^. Moreover, railway extension to^ 
Rawal Pindiji and a driidng road into Srinagar, has* 
gieady cham^ ererytbing. Literature, in the shape 
of guide-botm and paphtc" descriptions of thp valley, 
SQttie of them splendtdiy illustrated and got up, have 
bfoi^ *m many Viaitoie fi^ropean aportmen, G. T/s 
tnr gkAie-tir0ttef% opir teclode Kashmir in the grand 
umm i "AoUgEi ^ oflfeen ^ Hit Majetty^t Army* 
British add Nativiib tent propottion. 

)Pv<w; " “ I 
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In 1876 Jaminu was visited by H. R. H. the Prince 
nf Wales ; Kashmir in 1883 by Lord Ripon, Viceroy 
of India, in 1884 by Sir Donald Stewart, Comma nder- 
in-Chief, and in the autumn of the ^ame year, T- R. Hs. 
the Duke and Duchess of Connaught came on a shooting 
expedition, when Sir Oliver St. John was on duty. Sir 
Frederick, -now Ffeld-Marshal, Earl Roberts, v.c., of 
Kandahar, arrived in the spring of 1889 and opened, en 
remicy the fine steel cantilever bridge, put up across the 
Jhelum at Domel, and afterwards destroyed by the flood 
of 1893. In 1891 Lord Lansdowne," Viceroy, came 
in during the autumn, meeting in Srinagar, the celebrat- 
ed Russian traveller and reformer, Prince Galitzin, 
who had travelled over the Pamirs. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab, Sir Mackworth Young, was 
the last big official visitor in 1899. 

Now anxious visitor, let me try and conduct you to 
the far-famed valley, and endeavour to describe the 
different routes and modes of travelling, leaving the 
selection to yourself. My first entrance to Kashmir, in 
company with Lieutenant, now Sir, Ian Hamilton, of 
African fame, was m^de in 187 s by theGujrat, Bhimber, 
then the most fashionable- terminus. My second visit in 
1877 was by the same road, my third (on duty November 
1880) was by the Jammu Banihal route, and, since then, 
many times on duty. The roads or rather tracks of those 
days, a5' and 20 years ago,^were unspeakably bad, the 
present Jhelum Valley route forming no exception. 
The Jamihu-pHnihal was always held to be a private or 
r<iyal road. Then most travellers entered by the 
Bhimber Pir Pupjal route, returning by Murree. The old 
bungalows, ^too, were of the most primitive description. 

* Authorizsq Ro^tes. 

Spipiking generally, the authorized routes into 
Kashmir are — ^ - 

1. 'jfbelbm Valley cart road, Rawal Pindi to 
Srinagar. Distance^ 196}^ miks. 
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2. Giijrat-Bhimber* route, crossing the Ratan Fir, 
8,500, and Pir Panjal, 11,400, Passes, a bridle road. 
Distance, 160 wiles. 

3. Oujrat-Bhimbcr atidVoorich route, crossing Katan 
Pir, 8,200, and Pir P.mjal (Haji Pir), 8,500, to Uri 
and Jheluni Valley road. Distance, 216 miles. 

4. Hasafn Abdal, Abbottabad, Domel and Jhelum 
Valley route. Distance, 202 w/V>.r. 

5. Jammu to Srinagar, stid Banihal Pass, 9,200. 
Distance, 164 miles 

6. Jhrlum to’ Srinagar, 7 )ia Tau^rote^ Pr>onch, Uri 
and Jhelum Valley. Distance, 198 miles. 

Other routes exi.st, but they may be classified as 
unbeaten tracks and will be treated as such. 

Bef(»re detailing these routes at length, a few 
preliminary remarks on eatdi are given. 

I. Jhelum Valley Cart Road.— This is now a 
Grand 'Frunk Road, extending from Rawal Pindi to 
Srinagar, Kashmir, and practically on to Islamabad, the 
boat limit on tiie Jhelum, 34 miles furtl)er up. 

The ordinary time for a tonga is 48 hours,- though 
the mails run through in 36. Tbis/pute being the 
easiest and quickest, is, therefore, the rnbsi frequented. ^ 

a. OuJratBhImber and Pir Punjab -This may 
be described as a horse and foot road. Camels have, 
and can proceed on^^it from Gujrat to Thanna Mandi, 
the fifth march from "Bhim bet. 

Gujrat is the second station, N.-W. Ry.» a little above 
Wazirabad. Ekkas always, and sometimes a tonga, latu 
from Gujrat to Bnimber. 

From Bhimber on, baggage is generally conveyed by 
coolies (a poor lot), or mules. 

State Rest Houses exist gt stages as far as Baramgalla, 
sixth march. Tents have tp be carried for tne five 
remaining ’'suges or a hut occupied. The rest 'l)ouse.s 
at the liat three stages have,. unfortunatelyV dTl been 
destroyed by fire. \ . 
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The path is rough, and partakes of the old order of 
things ; bht is now a fairly good hill road. It has, of 
late, been improved by the D. P. W. of the State, as far 
as Tlianna Mandi, and is very much better than it was 
25 years ago. ^ 

Qujrat-Bhimber and Poonch Road.— This is a 
horse and loot road, which turns off at 'I'hanna Mandi- 
fifth stage (N.-W.) for Poonch. The road in Poonch 
limits is looked after, and may be called a good track 
from 'riinnna Mandi on. From Poonch on, the road 
is kept in repair and has, of late, been much improved. 
By this route, hill streams and rivers have to be often 
crossed, and much depends on the state of the bridges, 
and some of the fords are very difficult. Uri on the 
Jhelum Valley Road is joined at miles beyond the 
Haji Pir Pass, 8,500. This road is more or less private 
and frequented by few. Notice of journey should pre- 
viously f >e sent to the Poonch Durbar. 4J4 Marches are 
in Poonch territory. The Haji Pir on the north is 
under snow far into April, but generally considered open 
after April ^st. 

4. Hassan Abdal, Abbottabad, Domel Route.— 

This is a convenient route when Murree is blocked with 
snow, as always happens during a portion of the winter 
months in each year. With the exception of the last 
march, it is more or less a cart road, as far as Garhl Habt^ 
bula, mile^ the intention being toxarry on the rbad to 
Domel. It is a mail carC road as fiir as Abbottabad, 
distance ^4 miles, and tongas as w^ as ekkas do go on 
to-Manserah, and Garbi Habibola, bj a very narrow but 
j&ur road^ with many ups and downs. At Garbi Habi- 
bttla, the Kunhar (Nainsook) River ts crossed by a fine 
iron girder bridge completed in 1900. Three imies 
the Rasbinir bordetis creased at 3f Julies from 
Apboltabad, and 1 1 from Domelt . For the last 11 miles 
to Domel ^e road is only fit ibr riding. Alt immeuae 
amount. oC labour^and ontfaq^am stall 
this a driving road* 
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5. Jammu Route to Srinasrar. — Thi^ 1 s still con- 
sidered a private, or Royal route, and permission to use 
it should be obtained through the Resident, who lives 
in Kashmir in the summer and Sialkote in the winter. 
The road at present, 1901, is in a transition state The 
survey for an electric railway was completed in 1900, 
and in 1900 and 1901, a cart road, starting from the 
north bank of the River Tawi was aligned for a railway, 
as far as Udampur, 42 miles ; and much of the roadway 
hsi^s been completed. This road generally may be 
described an excellent horse road, specially from 
Udampur onwards. It cfosses two Passes, one above 
Batote, 7,600 feet, which is* under snow for about six 
weeks annually, but always passable ; and the Banihal, 
9,200 feet, snowed up for, say, ftiree months each year, 
but, generally, considered opet). An excellent road, 
with easy i:radient has been made ,up over the Pass. 
Years ago this route was most difficult, and the marches 
long, trying and very tediou^. ' Now most of this is 
changed for the better. There are rest-houses at all the 
stages, though Nos. 1 and 2, specially Dansal^ are veYy 
Inferior, Itnd Dans >1 was hjardlv habitable. 

6. Jhclum, Tanirrote, and Poonth Route. -The 
first twd inarches are driveable. With these exceptions, 
this linema]^ be considered a difficult horse and foot road, 
as far as Sairab, or Poomth. Yet camels have arrived 
in Poonch this way, though In many places the path 
seems only fit for goats to skip over. Tents must be 
carried or a vill^e hut relied on. As far as Kotli the 
road is most difi^lt, the travelling being hot even 
in winter, Be^nd Kotli, as far as Sairah, (he tract is 
wearying. 

There is good fishing in certain places all klong this 
routfi tip the Poonch River, *fron^ Cbowirfookh, on. 

Having now concluded these preliminary surveys, the 
details of each route will be given separatelyy commenc- 
ing with' the most important— the ] nelum Valley Car 
Road. 



CHAPTER II. 


The Jhelum Valley Caut Road. 

\ Rawal Pindi to Srinagar^ distance ig6}4 

^'This route, now a grand trunk road, is open fdr^ijl 
,traflit, Rawal ^ Pindi to Srinagar; and, onwards, uii- 
- metqlied to Islamabad, 34 mile§.‘ 

Rawal J?indi large and very important Military 
Cantonment and Civil Station on the line of rail, 169 
miles abbve Lahore.* It contains sever.il lif»fels, and 
good '^.shops, nearly all of which hav*e branches at 
MArree, \ 4 iere everything required for the cbmihg 
journey ' is "i^rocurable.^ In the Bazar are Parsee and 
' good rihtive shops. The refreshment room at the 
.station is one of the bpt restaurants in India. The 
club founded by the late Sir Herbert Macpherson is a 
great institution ; and, perjhaps, the finesf private 
bungalow in the Punjab, is that belonging to the 
Murree Brewery Cdmpany, which has a .l^arge branch 
here. 

Strangers to the Punjab, wiirgain all necessary inform- 
,^ation from the dififerent hotel managers at Rawal 
Pindi, .whose hotels are advertised in the local papers, 
as well as from th^ mail agents ; t^and at Lahore, from 

. , ■ ■ t - - 

* ,The Railway ti^ is as follows : — • 

1. Laltore to Wazirabdd ... a hours 30 minutes. 
^hel\|m .. J i> 

> 3* • ft* Rawal Pindt • 10 »» 

4« ,, IlnsW 4|i>dal, . 14 ,t 

S« Waairtfbadto ... 3 it 30 mioatesi 

6. Jhelum ... a ,, 30 » 

- t.Kow .bhanjibhoy & Co,l Imperial Carrying Company, and weB 
known Mh'in Africa and* China. 


Rfiwal Pindi to Murtn^ • 


> \ 

M. Nedou, who, dunn» the to 

runs a good hotel at Srinajar and Oubnai^^ in 
the branches of his fine e^^tablishment at Lahore. 

Mode of Travelling:: — 


1. 

2 . 
3 
4 * 

s. 

6 . 


e easiest an 


By«nail tongii, the easies t and quickest. 
By daniiy or dhool][ 

By jinricksha Wh. 

•}ty ekka 
By onrriav*e <Iak. 

By dog'Catt or other conveyance. 


Baggage — U conveyed by the Injperiel Camingattd . 
other Companies in bullock tranv-, tongas, ekka^ or oh 

Camel is the cheapest form of carriage. 

Maihf. — His Majesty’s Mails are now run'' through 
from Kawal Pindi toSfinagJir in^36 to 38 hours aAd less, 
/.d,, 3 A.M. one day to 3 p.m. the nesit.* ' ^ ^ 

A traveller hurrying in witl\ the mat), must send on 
his baggage many days aheaiifor the bullock train, and^ 
say, 7 days for ekka ciak, following Police K^les 
are in force for tonga : — 

♦ * Iff 

III. — Maximum of tiassengers^alJouecI, 3 mlults, besides’drlver. 

In family tonga, 3 adults and 3 chiMren mayl>e admitted 

IV. — ‘Maximum weight allowed M luggage per tonga is 

ma\in<ls. Family tonga 1 mtiund only. 

Passengers disbgarding Ftules 3 and 4 are liable to 
prosecution by the police. . , • » 

With respect to«Rule IV, I would, add, it is greatly to 
the pravdler’s owa^advantage keep the weight of the 
baggage to the limit sanctioned. In the season,. when 
the roads are heavy, every extra seef of luggage causes * 
delay with tired |!K>nies. ^ • 

In a ** Special," a traveller with t»ia Servant' can carry 
three maunds. • #1 " 


* Scots in the mail tonga are seldom supplied, a great deal depend- 

ing on the weight of the inaiL . ^ 
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A great deal of baggage is now carried by ekkas. 

In the early spring, when the road is sometimes 
blocked by §lips, ekkas c^n with a little* trouble be 
taken to pieces, and carried over the obstruction. 

Visitors marching in, those using jinrickshaws, 
dhaolies and dandies, generally have their baggage thus 
conveyed. An ekka will go three and four marches a 
day. , 

All arrangements for cartyin'g battage must be made 
at the terminus, Kawal Pindi, or, pernaps, Muriee. 
carriage* whatever ran now he procured on the road. 
There ^8 pone at Kohjila. Empty ekkas may occasionally 
be avaihbte. ^ Camels are procurable at Rawal Pindi. 

Some .passengers march in stage by stage. Some do 
two stages a day. ^ « 

By previous arrangement tongas, ekkas, carriages, 
&c., wiir meet the traveller arriving by^the morning* 
strain. After enjoying at the station, the excellent 
breakfast* ( previously te|,egraphed for), a start can be 
made without delay.* ^Should the traveller have arrange- 
ments to make, he csfti haltl for the day at a hotel, 
reaving at daybreak the foUpwing morning. 


Time of Journey—* 

Rawal Pindi to Murree 
Morree to Kohala ^ 

, Rfwal Pin^ to Kofiala 
Kohala to uaramula 
» 

Baramala to Srinaf ar— 

' It It by bon 

» It tonga 

— , 1 — 1^ 


.. houia. 

^ **• 
... 10 .• 
14 »g 
% 

'll* 

84 to 48 


* The^Calciitta mail &iTive8!mt Rawal Pindi at 3 A.!!. ; dm Bomhagr 
mails at x f.m. As only the mail tonan is allowad tp tmval ht dha 
dark hy aid of lantema, the tevdkr hyNo* x wwdidiinnnt dayir« 
faraako Those arriving the later train would aaaihr rasfdk Troti or, 
mn Miinee that evening. 
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In the long summer days, fine weather, and the road 
m good order, the journey by tonga may be anticip^ited 
as follows :-c- ^ 


'st Pindi 

5 AM. 


Siinnyhank 

TO A. M. 

(Branch road to Murree.) 

Kohdla 

2-30 P M. tCup of tea or liidch, 
previourly wired for ) 

Domel 

5 r M 


Ghar} ^ 

6-30* P. M. 


aay 

7 P. M. 


rtiii 

s A. M. 

[tclegiam.) 

Uri 

9 A. M. 

(Preakfast ordered by 

Uri 

10 A. M. 

A 

Baramula "say 

2 P. M. 

(Lunch.) 

Baramula start 

3 P. M 


Srinagar 

7-30 P. M. 



This is, of course, good going, with everything in 
one’s favor aided by the light of a good moon, Chakoti 
even may be made on the first evening. 

During the height of the season, with heavy roads, 
and hard-worked ponies this pace could not be always 
anticipated. ^ 

The mail cart drivers are generally changed at Mur- 
ree, Ghari and Baramula. 

Distancesh- 


*^1 Eawal Psnkli to Mnfree ... ... Miles. 

Mama J ,, „ Tonga office ... ... 3S}4 

* t* 19 Mall ahovc .•» ... 39 

{ Rawal PMi to Svnnybank ... 36 ^ 

Sanwy l wBifc to KoMa ••• ... * 27 ^ 

Kohak toBtfamala «. > ^98 

Bmanila to Srinagar ... ... 34 


Total ... igfiJC 
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Stagfes. — Rawal Pindt to Kohafa is divided into 
sixteen stages. * . . - 


Miles. 

i 

Stage distances. 

Kemaiks. 

6 

a ! 

6 


12 

b 

6 

Barakoii D. Bungalow ‘ at 

*7 

c 

5 

13^ mile. 


d 




e 


Tref D. Bungalow. 


f 



g 



32 ?» 

h 



35 V 

i 

•;64j[ Poweirs lodging house, 
Sunnybank. 

40ms. sf. 

j 

51ns, 3t. 

Tob.i. 

441ns. 2f. 

I k 

3ms. Sf. 

Bhagli. 

48nis. 3f. 

1 1 

4ms. if. 

Thakka. 

52111S. if. 

m 

3n!s. 6f. 

Phagwara. 

56ms — 

n 

' 31TIS. 7f. 

Bhandi. 

59ms. 6f. 

0 

3ni8. 6f. 

Bhansi. 

64ms. 4f. 


4ms. if. { 

Kohala. 


For purposes of description, the road to Kashmir is 
divided into three portions : — 

A. — Rawal Pindi to Sunnybank involving a rise 

of 4,300 odd feet. 

B. — 5unnybank to Kohala, an almost continuous 

descent for 4,000 feet. 

C— ’Kohala to Baramula, a gradual rise of 3,150 
feet in 98 miles. 

A.— Rawal Plndl to Sunnybank — 1,787 feet to 
6,000 odd feet, distance 36^ miles. 

Having carefully loaded up outside the Railway 
Station, the traveller makes his statt, the tonga 
passing under the railway and heads for Murree" and 
the seen in the hills distance. The brick tower 
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on the left, about '4 miles out, indicates the new water 
channel m* connection wifh the Rawal Pindi Water- 
works, constructed in 1889-90 by E. 6* Hehbert, under 
the Comrnissionership of Colonel Parry Nisbet, c.i.k, 
A line of small brick shafts will be seen up to 8 miles 
showing the course of the works. 

As far as Barakou,.the road on either side is fringed 
with Sheesham trees, and is more nr less level up to 
the i2ih mile. In the second stage 9^ mile RawaV^ 
a hill stream, is now spanned by substantial bridge. 
Formerly this stream was crossed by what is known as an 
Irish bridge, a concrete foundation across the waterway. 
Several accidents qccitrred, and in consequence the 
lee side of the stream was flanked by strong [)osts and 
chains. Many years ago two oflicers lost their lives 
there. Returning late one afternoon from Murree, tliis 
stream was found in flood. The coachman’s objection 
to cross was overruled, and the tonga entered the 
stream. With a view to assisting the passage the oflicers 
who were sitting behind jumped out on either side ; they 
were immediately carried off their feet and drowned. 
The lady sitting in front and the coachman who kept 
their seats reached the other side alive. 

In the autumn of 1891, a tonga going towards 
Murree, with one passenger, was caught bf a freshet 
here, lifted over the chains and swept away. Some of 
the mails were eventually recovered. The tonga on 
this occasion had crossed more than half-way and was 
approaching the far bank when the freshet was seen in 
the distance. The pa8sen|er and coachman both had 
time to jump out ; the latter cut the traces, freeing the 
ponies and all escaped a watery grave. 

At 13^ miles Barakou is passed. Here is a fully 
furnished dik bungalow, standing in its own compound. 
It is by no means a cbeerfuFlooking place, and is 
seldom used by travellers xnaking for Kashmir. Opposite 
the rest-house is the police chowki and around it, the 
camping ground for troops. 
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A mile beyond Barakou, the road enters the first lour 
hills, prettily covered with sinitha and adha-todha 
shrubs, tile laiter^Iocally known as Bhekar, 

‘ The thfrd stage (Satarah Mil) suddenly comes into 
view after rounding the corner of a hill. Here toll is 
taken for man and beast. 


Each traveller 
Saddle horse 
Ekka 
Camel 

Tonga payable by traveller 


— % pice. 
... I % annas. 
••• 4 »» 

... 8 

... I rupee. 


The next stage is 4^ miles, with some hard collar 
work. At 18^ miles the serai of Chattar Is passed, 
overlooking a pretty well-wooded garden opposite, out- 
ride which fruit, gingerpop, &c., is sold during the 
season. The serai contains a couple of rooms at one 
end. Tne garden is a good halting place for breakfast 
to those marching by stages. In the 22nd mile the 
road begins to descend by the right bank of a hill 
stream, which is crossed t>y a lattice wooden bridge. 
This bridge marks 23^ miles ; across it the ponies go 
at a gallop, and the real ascent to Murree has, at last 
•commenced. Above, a high ridge comes into view, on 
the far side of which stands the 'fret Bungalow. To 
reach it the road makes a long detour to the left, skirt- 
ing a spur and passing the first small belt ^ pines. 
The rest-house, concealed by the bill below, lies back 
on the right just beyond the stage 9 gfi miles. Tret is 
4,000 odd feet above the seaplevel. The bungalow is 
folly equipped, has four dbts of rooms,' khansamab, 
stores, &c. The front of verandah feces an amphi- 
theatre of hills, on the right, feirly well covered with 
pine forest, but dry and brown towards the left In tiie 
•centre of the high ridge in front, a t^lt 

in Mutiny days, is a striking objec^ ; Thfe post dom- 
manda the highway, and marks thep^t ipdnsre the rood 
turns sharp to the right towwids tltC rMpripee]^^ 

In front of the rest-house is the cnmpmg 
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ground, and on the right the village, bazar, and post 
office. The evening view towards the plain is toned 
and softened by the low intervening ranges of hills just 
passed through. Beyond Tret, as far as Sunnybank*, 
the rise is rapid, over 3,000 in 10 miles, and the ponies 
are changed very frequently ; the intervals of the next 
four stages being respectively 2)^, 2?^, 2 ^. The 
road winds up to the right towards the watch tower t*ni 
the ridge making several curves and zig-zags, and giving 
some pretty back views, the Tret Bungalow gradually 
looking smaller and smaller, until it is l<^st to view 
beyond the ridge. A second circle of hills is now 
entered, the road winding in and out with good forest 
to the right to the well-known Murree Biewery, 33^ 
miles. The waste-pipe from the vats above, passes 
under the road, giving up a most refreshing odour of 
hops. Above the brewery is the postal and telegraph 
office, the tonga passing the door. If the passenger is 
going on without resting at Murree, he should wire from 
here to Kohala for lunch or tea, &c. The last chang- 
ging stage uphill, on the Pindi side for Ka^^hmir, is at 
35^ miles. Beyond this stage, the comniissanat go- 
down comes into view on the left of the road, marking 
the junction or rather the division of the roads ; that to 
the right continuing back and up to Murree, miles ; 
that to the left leading direct to Kohala and Kashn>ii. 
Above the angle formed stands Sunnybank hotel, usually 
open by April isth, or earlier. A telegram irom Ra^at 
Pindi to the Manager would enable lunch, or breakfast 
being kept ready, pr sent down from Hotel above, if 
necessary. 

The travdler is warped that between this point and 
Kohala, by the driving road, 27^^ miles, there ate no 
rqgidar cestJmoses ; gnd, no refreshments are procurable. 

We new oompleied ^be description of our first 
pottion A. One hdd that during iSpo-i-a, 

betwhew BassfccsiMd Sunnybank, die rondway has been 
mtKdi iiisprimgL The heaps of stones used for repairs 
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are now placed in levels dug in the hillsides, nearly all 
the awkward corners have been eased off and aligned 
at an easy angle, notably below Tret rid{*e and above 
the approaches to the bridge, this structure itself being 
raised. As some visitors will prefer to halt at Murree, 
a short note is here inserted. 


From Sunnybnnk corner, the road runs up to Murree as far as 
the Club. The tonga office is on the left, close above the Victoria 
Chambers. Here furnished quarters and refreshments are 
generally ready, and stores procurable. Above the tonga office 
a road continues up a steep gradient and joins the mall at 39 miles. 
There are good hotels, shops, a fine club and a church at Murree 
Government House is now Rowebcrry*s Hotel. The post office 
heads the mall, and the telegraph office is above and near Powell’s 
Hotel on the Kashmir Road. Ekkas can go along the former 
bridle road from Powell’s and gain the new road to Koh.ala at the 
second mile-stone, the bridle road leading on to the Cricket Flat 
and Deywal Dak Bungalow. 


B.— Sunnybank to Kohaia— 

A descent of 4,000 feet, distance^2T% miles. 

This portion is divided into seven dkk stages as 
follows : — 


isi 

Stage 

... Sunnybank 
Toba 

2nd 

99 

... Bhagli 

Zrd 

^ 99 

... Thakkar 

4th 

99 

... Phagwara 

Sth 

99 

... Bhandi 

6tA 

99 

... Bhansi ' 

itk 

99 

... Kobala 


to 


miles. 


4^ 

sH 

4 


Total ... 27 ^ 


9t 

91 

99 

91 

>9 

99 


This road was first driven pver in a tonga in October 
i88jv'* Since then it has been greatly improved and 
strengthened by strong protective walls, built into At 
hillsides, 
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Leaving Sunnybank the road, now nearly level, winds 
round the west face of the hill below Murree through 
most lovely forests of pines, graceful chestnuts and 
sycamore, intermimiled. Indeed no such scenery is 
again met with until the first stage beyond Uri, a 
distance of 100 miles. * 

At 2^ miles the new road crosses the pack road lead- 
ing by the lefl to the cricket ground, and the old stage 
of Dewal, and back, directly to Murree. 

Dewal is eight miles distant. A fully furnished d&k bungalow 
with four sets of rooms — Dewal to Knhala old road, 10 miles. 
— Visitors marching by stages are advised to lake this route unless 
they are prepared to march direct from Murree to Kohnla. On 
the new road there is no furnished d&k bungalow. At (Rewat), 
nearly half way, is 'a D. P. W. Bungalow, situated a hundred 
feet, or so, above the road. Permission to use this, should be asked 
from Executive Engineer in charge of the road Cooly or mule 
carriage is required for the Dewal diversion, old road. 

At 23^ miles (from Kohala) the road passes below a 
ridge, on the summit and slopes of which is the camp of 
Topa, not visible from below. Just beyond the chang- 
ing stage is the Topa cemetery, recently much enlarged. 
In January 1892, it contained six graves, all British 
Cavalry, and in the corner a larger one, which a tablet 
let into the wall, denotes as the last resting-plaoe of five 
privates of H. M.’s 6th Regiment who died of cholera 
in 1872. On August 28th, 1901, I counted the graves' 
which show an increase from 7 to 30. The real descent 
to Kohala now commences. For the next four or five 
miles, the road leads through weedy pine forest, mixed 
with dwarf oak, ilex, the pine slowly disappearing. 
Beyond, the tonga is much exposed to the full rays of 
the morning sun, the rdlad funning across the west face 
of the bills, by deep ins and outs, round numerous 
CQffiers, above strong masonry bridges, the great curves 
of the roadway being visiBle miles ahead. The hill- 
sides, bate of forest, are dotted over with num'efous 
litde hamlets, 'and terraces of fields, often in" very 
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inaccessible-looking spots* Fine views cK the Pii^Pur^l 
Mountains, capped with snow in spring, are obtained on 
the right. As the ^onga descends, the views become 
tamer and more limited, while the heat is seve^« At 
x6 miles one gets a passing glimpse of the iliver 
Jheluin, a little streak, miles away far down on the 
deep gorge below and another peep from the back of the 
tonga at 13 miles, and again at the 9 miles froni Kobala. 

About a quarter of a mile above and beyond the 
Phagwara stage, a hundred feet or so abb^ve the road- 
way, is a 4-roomed D. P. W.* cottage. The d?llk 
Bungalow at Dewal is about three miles distant higher 
up, the pagdandi or mountain path leading up to it, 
being visible on the hillside a mile ahead At Bhsndi 
stage is a single-roomed D. P. W. cottage. The last 
of the great curves is rounded at Bhansi, the first pony 
stage from Kohala. From here the road runs more or 
less parallel with, and in full view of, the river^ though 
at a considerable height above. miles from Kohala, 
the steep roadway up the bank, on the left, is the direct 
path to Dewal by the old route. Further on the roar 
. of the Jhelum rapids begins to din on the ear. Just 
beyond a sharp turn to the left, with a descent, the 
Khanair Kass (torrent), thundering down On this left, 
is crosseti by a good 6o-foot span bridge on which the 
ponies break into a galop gomg and returning. This 
Kass rises in a wild rocky gorge x % miles beyond the 
pretty Station of Doonga^^H, Beyond the bridge, a 
sig-zag path will be seen leading ilt> to another small D, P. 
house. The charming vielr sained from the little 
« level on which the house stands will well repay the clhxib« 
* Where the Khanatr strefm joins the 'Jbelum, the 
river ^becomes a seetfamg^^pool faemmM ip by }o^ 
Hie tqpga cobtinses <m tpad, bf; 
>he nbff really pr^ gorai of tte Jteluxn 
UM ^'"ponies are kiddie 
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The. btkngalow itself is not visible from below. It 
stands at some distance above the river, and is 
approachable only by a bridle patht All baggage has 
to be' carried up by coolies, a most inconvenient 
arrangement for travellers arriving in wet weather. 
A driving road up^ to the stage would be a boon to 
travellers, as •numbers of visitors halt here going and 
coming. ‘The postal and telegraph offices are now 
located in the new bazar near the bridge at some height 
above the road. 

The bungalow here is a very good one. It contains 
four sets of rooms and bath-rooms. Outer wire doors 
in front and behind. Handsome stone hre-places have 
lately been added. The traveller should note that 
punkhas are swung here, and that in summer, the intense 
heat of Rawal Findi and Kohala, are much on a par. 
The house is fully furnished. The present caterer 
produces some of the finest potatoes in India, grown 
at Nr.thia Gali, on the heights rbove, A spring 
of drinking water has been conveyed by a pipe for 
general use opposite the bridge. No carriage is procur- 
able here, nor do any arrangements exist for coolies, 
dandy bearers, &c., a condition oevereV commented 
on by*^ travellers in D. B. Book. Empty ekkas 
might be available, but the traveller should « clearly 
and finally understand that all through arrangements 
must be made at either terminus, Murree or Rawal 
Pindi. For travellers marching in by stages,* I advise 
camel carriagCt though cftne's, like bullock-carts, are the 
bugbears of the tonga driver and the impetuous traveller. 

Regarding the return journey, Kohala to Rawal Pindi. 
In January 189a I drove direct to Tret inT 554 hours, 
lunched th^Ci ^d arrived ifi Rawal Findi at 5 p.m. 
Road in tnost terfect ord^^nd ponips not overworked, 
'and MMow bM then fallei|, 

CMleS.— Bridle road, Kohalkxl Nufhia^ 
IS ttilm Jjiiy 1900 . * « 

Eeft Kobfla 6-30 reatibcd'Katbia Gidi'xvXS p.m. 
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Road starts from behind the ddk bungalow, pas*dng above the 
matt pony stables, and sig-zags steeply uphill, facing the river for 
about a miles, rouglfand very stony in places, but practicable for 
a trained pony. At 2 miles, Hakot, a Police Thana in the Hazara 
district it reached, where ordinary supplies are procurable. Passing 
tbroii^h the village, thd* road ascends by eig*eags, and, eventually 
turning a corner, strikes the right bank of the Bakot Kas, the 
ravine which separates the mountain known as Mtynn Jani from 
Mochpuri The road now becomes easier and b^ter, though 
often above a steep precipice, and in some places it is safer to 
dismount. About three miles above Bakot, one enters the fotest, 
and the last 8 miles are through grand pine forCst chiefly 
silver flr, abies webbiani. Six miles above Bakot is the small 
hamlet of Seri, a mile beyond which is a great oak tree (rhin, 
quercus annulate), the largest tree for many miles around, known 
on the country side as, Rustam. Five miles further, the rbad rises 
to the crest of the Gali range at the west end of Nathia GaK, the 
watershed dividing the Jhelum from the Punjab side. Fur the 
last mile and a half the gradient is very steep. 

From the watershed, the path descends and strikes the main 
road at the Bazar of Nathia Gali, which is about 2% miles 
distant from Doonga Gali, whose dik bungalow is visible ahead. 
An hotel was opened at Doonga Gali in 1900. From the watershed 
also a bridle path leads to Kalabagh Mountain Battery Station, lyi 
Tiiles ahead, as well as to Bar^iali Mountain Battery Station, 
t miles further on. 


It is advisable to start early from Kohala, as the first 5 miles are 
on bare hill-sides exposed to the sun, and the road is trying. For 
the last eight miles, the road passes through m^niftcent forest, 
which gives perfect shade throughout the day. l^is part of the 
road is a very pleasant and picturesque march, and were it better 
known, would no doubt often be followed by * enterprising 
' fravelLers in seafCh of the picturesque, or of ferns which abound 
, in every v^iet^r, the hill-side above being clothed with them A 
hotet is conveniently situated at Doeoga Gali ; another, halfway on 
to Murree. The road from Doonga to Murree, about ffl miles 
dtstant, which fotlovirs course of the water pipes, is leifel, and runs 
through some ebontilaa scenery. Baggage aiihnafs between Kuhala 
and Nathia* Gali should be iightiy and carefully lod^ Ibr the 
^ gradient is tremendous, 6,oqp*feet in 14 mites to the' rid^ In 


’ rural* Abbotam Is mtles dlWfOut frmn sfaEDiwuB/cne 1 
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Between Kobala and Jiieluin»the river U crossed by several ferries. 
The nearest to Kohala is that of Kopudda. To reach this, one 
'returns Mnrreeway to stage 2, Bhandi {tH wHm) Beyond 
this stage, a track leads for miles down the gorge beyond, 
to the right bank of the Jhekim, where one strikes t^e remains 
of a fairly good 3-foot hill road, made by Colonel Hall, Deputy 
Commissioner of Rawal Hindi, years ago, and the ferry is about 
2 j^ miles ahead.* This note is added as the path leads to some 
of the fishing pools of the Jheluin. The ferries are (1) Kcpudda^ 
(2) (3) Hamtatan^ (4> Lachman, Beyond, Kopudda 

however, the road is now uoridsable, and in the summer the heat 
is terrible. 

(As Kohala is the last stage in British teititory on the 
threshold df Kashmir, I quote an entry made in D. B. 
Book by an irritable traveller, Col., Mrs. and Miss F. 
7-1899, 

Remarks : — I have only to say that I am thankful to 
be out of Kashmir again, and I would advise no one to 
go tliere/’ So be forewarned, fair reader.) 


Kohala to Srinagar 
2,000 ft. s, 2 50 ft. 


Distance 132 miles, a rise of 


3,250 feet in 132 miles. 

The distances are divided into nine marches and 24 
ddk stages, as follows : — 


MarAts. 
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Ddk or Postal Stages from Kohala. 



Name. 

Total distance 
in miles. 

Remarks. 

I 

Kohala to 
Perura 

6 


2 

Dulai 

12 

D. B. 

3 

Chahwah 

I 7>4 


4 

Dhana 

22m. 6f« 

Oomel 21. 

5 

Kerowli 

28m. 6f. 


6 

Ghari 

34m. 2f. 

D. B. 

7 

Sar 

3801. 6f. 


8 

Hatian 

4 Sm. 


9 

Chenars 

SOm. 7 f. 


10 

Chakoti ... 

S 4 m. 6f, 

D. B. 

II 

Aroosa 

60 


12 

K*algai 

66 


13 

Uri 

69 ^ 

D. B. 68;^. 

*4 

Raj ra wain 


15 

Urambu 

80m. If. 

D. B. Rampore 82. 

16 

Naoshera 

87m. 3f. 

Longest stage on road. 

17 

Kachihama 

92m. 4f. 

18 

Baramula 

98 

D. B. 

19 

Diln4 

103 


20 

Balgaom 

108m. 4f. 

Fort Hari-Parbat just 

21 

Patan 

**5 

visible. 

D. B. Good spring. 

22 

Singpura 

121 

Looks into Sind 

23 

Chuck * „• 

126 

Valley, N. 

24 

Srinagar 

132 

Hotel, D.B. now closed. 


X Kohala to Dalai— 

. 2,000, feet rise to ttXix^disUifue 12 miles. 

Two d&k stages. .1 

Iminediately below the bungalow, an iron girddir 
bfidgo Testing, on two 'ttone pien^ jrith a low railhig .an 
each side, Conducts the traveller acroastbe River JMmn 
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into Kashmir territory. At the bridge tolls are levied 
from all that cross, pedestrians, coolies, animals. The 
tonga fees ate as follows ^ 

British side, Ke. x. 

Kashmir, Re. 1-8 at Custom house beyond bridge. 
No further fees are now taken. The handsome suspen- 
sion bridge built in 1871, was, in common with every 
bridge in Kashmir, with four exceptions, carried away 
in the disastrous floods of 1893. The new bridge 
completed in 1895, stands 200 yards higher up stream, 
and is located far above any possible future flood. 
The cost Rs. 1,20,000 was shared by the Kashmir 
Durbar with the British Government. 

On the far side the traveller enters the new Jhelum 
Valley Road, the Grand Trunk Road connecting 
Kashmir with the Punjab. This road reaches Baramula 
by the left bank of the Jhelum with an easy gradient of 
3,150 feet in 98 miles. 

This great work commenced in 1880 may be said to 
have been completed, and informally opened on Sep- 
tember to, 1890, when His Highness Pertab Sing, the 
Maharajah of Kashmir, was driven through from Bara- 
mula to Kohala. The road was commenced and 
completed by Mr. A. Atkinson, Engineer to the Kashmir 
State, as far as the 54th mile, short of Chakoti. A few 
miles, at the Kashmir end, from Baramula, were also 
constructed by him on the right bank of the Jhelum, it 
being his original intention to cross from the right to the 
left bahk opposite the 66th mile, than saving the great 
detour now involved above Uri. The present align- 
ment of the road from Chakoti to Baramula was made 
by Mr. Farrant, Executive Engineer, and a great deal of 
the work between Baramula to Uri was carried out 
undbr bU 6rders. In November 1889, the final comple- 
tion of the road fell to Mr. E. G. Hebbert, the whole being 
under ihe superintendence of General de Bourbel, 
R. E., C^ief SngiiSeer, Kashmir. ^ From Chakoti on, the 
actual work was carried out and completed by a firm of 
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contractors, Spedding, Mitchell & Co/, whose solid 
and lasting work, was in former days, locally as well 
knowi^ as the proverbial hospitality extended by 
them' to all-comers, at their house at Uri. This 
latter part, from Chakoti on will afford the traveller 
plenty of food^for observation, wonder and admiration, 
r may say awe, as he passes under some of the most 
stupendous cuttings in India both in solid rock and 
conglomerate. Hitherto few accidents^ have occurred to 


* Within the last four years, however, several have occurred to 
tongas, though no European has been killed. They all happened 
before the protecting stones and walls were put up on the l^ud 
side. Also, formerly, the tongas were run with one pony in the shafts 
and another attached outside. Now all are fitted with the curricle bar 
as on the Simla line, and the traveller need not alarm him or herself. 

The first accident occurred at mile 63, or one mile short of 
Kohala. 

Three tongas were returning empty, Kohala to Murree, At 
mile one, a man sitting on the road (hill-side), suddenly rose up with 
an open umbrella. The river was in high Hood at the time. The near 
pony shied, and went over the bank, and the coachman, tonga and one 
pony were swept away and never seen again. The syce and the off 
pony escaped. The coachman now always shouts to men to dose 
limbrellas. 

The second accident occurred close to the Bandi stage, 8 miles out ; 
Um ponies had just started, when they were frightened by falling 
stones kicked down by some goats on the hiU-side above. 
shied to the right, and the tonga went over, falling into a held some 
50 feet below. CoU H. and the coachman sitting in front were veiy 
severely injured, Mrs. H, and Mrs, sitting behind were jpstdhle 
to j^p out and escaped. 

The third (a fatal) accident occurted at mile 58, 6 frirloags* from- 
Mnrree. While going towards Bhansi stage, from Murrag, w paie 
of ponies were met returning from Kohala. The coachman effipcted 
a cmuige for convenience. It unfortunately proved that these freih 
peuiies had npt been trained to go down-bill, lliej bolted hnd consikig 
Spund a corner full pelt, they went over the side, clearing a tree 
and dropping two bundredifeet. The syce, coachman and pofoes were 
Wed and smashed up, as was the tonga. The ocenpittite of the 
teiagaeseelied, the lluly shUng iniioot mfraculoiiahr^ AsyicuiAbM 
jminihe act of going nver, the man bditnd calM bht, 

Wth her umbrella in one hand, she gave fortwbpjjr 

simdngtlmsMe, and escaping certain de^ Tbeledy geaito. 
um behind jumped dwb Onibio nm 

helped tpsevatha 

¥ 
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mar the pleasure of this tonga journey, though many 
visitors must have experienced, and many yet have to 
experience the feeling of relief, ^at clearing many 
aivkward spots, is much* from the overhangihg rocks 
above, as, from the giddy depth below. 

The construction of this road has <j|08t many lives. 
Between Chakoti and Karamnla, during a period of four 
years, fifty^four men were killed — the majority by falling 
over precipices while at woik, a few by rocks falling 
from above, a few by explosions. The hardest work, 
viz,^ rockfcutting, was done by gangs of Pathans, who 
proved excellent workmen, but showed reckless regard 
to danger. Twenty lives in addition are said to bive 
been Ipst from the effects of snake-bite in tho cuttings 
required to take the road round the point beyond the 
Kachema Plain to Baramula, between 93 and 95 miles. 
Most of the cases actually occurred at the corner of the 
bcadlsmd, and the mail drivers tell me, they frequently 
see snakes crossing the road. Black cobras have been 
killed at Uri. * 

Speaking generally, the landscape, as regards moun- 
tain views or forest scenery, is comparatively tame, . 
while the ears of the traveller are constantly jarred by 
the eternal roar of the rushing Jhelum, whose deafening 
sound Ai^perpetually heard as far as Kachema, ^2 miles, 
with a exceptions, as the approach to Domel 20^ 

mitet atSar 38^ mile, Chakoti and Uri. « 

The noise at Barsala 15/ mile, Dulai 12, and 
PoiKtcl is especially louc, these stages being very 
river. Some people like this perpetual 
most will often enjoy the little respite allowed 
at places. 

Kachema Plain, that is, from Baramula 
finvt miles, thg river floss almost silently 
the gtadient increases the roar com- 
of the rapids are a really grand sight 
^ ftil^ flood,, especially beyond 74 
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Travellers are reminded that severe heat is ex- 
perienced between May and September, as far as 
Chakoti or even U/i. Between Kohala and Domel 
21’^ is well to start early, the hill-side being in 
shade up to 9 a.m. From Domef on, the afternoon 
offers shade on the left bank owing to the change in the 
direction of the road. 

After crossing the bridge, the direction 
is neaily due north for ^ mile, the road 
then turns to the tight passing through the 
first cutting opposite the first mile-stone. In 
the snug little corner, % mile ahead, is the 
Harsnla Bungalow, the first rest-house in 
Kashmir territory, now H. H. the Maha- 
rajah’s Guest House. The situation is a 
very hot one, and the noise of the waters 
distracting. On the steep hill-side above . 
the bridge, in the corner, runs the old short 
track to Ghari. 

* A little beyond Barsala is the first tunnel, a small one 
cut through very hard rock witii a little bridge beiond. 
/There is a pretty view from this .bridge, and many 
photographs and pictures have been taken here. Beyond, 
are several rock cuttings with geiod back-views ; at 3 
" miles the small Shahdera plateau is crossed, whence a 
huge pyramidal snow-capped mountain, Makrabgun^, 
comes in sight.* This mountain lies up the Kishengun^a 
Valley, in Khagan, overlooking Domel, and is a striking 
object henceforth in front. Beyond Shahdera is a deep 
in and out, and just this side of mile 5, the and tiipnel' 
ia passed, and soon the well-cultivated plain of Chatter 
comes in sight. In former years a rather picturesque 
double-storied rest-house marked this stage, of which not 
a trace now remains. From Chatter the road descend for 
a mile by sig-zags to the Agar Nadi, the biggest stream 
between Kohala and Baramula. This torrent is now 
crossed by a bridge built partly of iron girders and partljr 
of wood The Agar is a pow^ul and dangerous stimin^ 
When in flood huge boulders are carried Over its bed, 
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and the noise of these stones dropping into the pielum 
may be heard at some distance.* 

The pedestrian may here** note that at ihe 7th mile-stone 
Chatter, ” a short cut branches off, follows the bed of the Agar 
Kadi, until a spur near the source of the strenm is reached, fiom 
whence the paths drops down to Ghari. This march may be 
accomplished ill ii hours and may be ridden in parts. '1 he distance 
IS 10 miles. 

Kohala to Ghari by short cut is ... ... 23 miles. 

,, ,, New road is ... ^ ... - 34 

1 he road now runs comparatively close to the river to 
another hill stream. Though draining a comparatively 
small area, this nala becomes a tremendous torrent in 
heavy rain. It was formerly crossed by a bridge resting 
on four iron stanchions, which for several years stood the 
test, until the autumn of 1891, when the whole struc- 
ture waar clean uwept away in a flood. So high was the 
flood that the water rose to the level of the bridgeway, 
and the small flour mills on the right bank, worked by d 
diversion of the stream from above, were also destroyed. 
These water mills are, I think, the first o( the kind met* 
with on this route. In the next march such mills will 
be noticed worked in a bend of the Jhelum (19 miles), 
and further on they will be observed in neatly every 
side hill stream, the whole culminating in the splendid 
water saw mills at Buinyar. A temporary •bridge was 
put up here for Lord Lansdowne’s visit in October 1891, 
has, since January 1892, been replaced by a fine 
permanent structure. 

0 ulai Bungalow is exactly below the 12th 
mfleetone* It is hidden from view until close at hand. 
Bttift of stone, it is surrounded by a charming verandah, 
ibotidsome fittings, fire-places, baths, &c. Its 
secotnmodation consists of three bed and bath-rooms, 
one common room, all with fire-places. This, as well as 
bungalows at Domel and Ghari were built and 
oepupied by Mr. Atkinson during his constniction of 
the roa^* As a staging house it is quite a gem. It 
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was christened ** Honeymoon Cottage ” by Lady Rjpon 
who, with the Viceroy of Indta, had lunch here in 
The gum trees, planted around ui 1882, are thriving weU. 
On 2i8t September 1900 ntne trees were standing. 
Bungalow fully furnished, English stores, wines, and 
kbansamah. 

4. Dulai 12 ; to Domel 21 — 

Distance g miles. Dak stage at Dhana i^mile 
above Doihel. 

At the start, m the corner, a small bridge is passed 
A little ahead two pretty cascades fall one into th;^ other 
on the opposite bank. At 13^ miles, the high mdun- 
tain, locally called Mukra, comes in sight a striking 
feature of the march This mountain stands in A^han 
territory on the right bank of the Kisbengunga. Two 
miles ahead, at a sweep in the Jhelum, some huge rocks 
will be noticed buried in the left bank of the river. 
The huts seen ahead beyond 15^ miles mark Rara, 
jvhere, in former years, the old rest-house stood. The 
site is now ploughed up and forgotten. Exactly oppo* 
site the huts here, the Nainsook river, rising aipidst the 
snows of Khagan, issues from the deep gorge opposite 
tp }om the right bank of the Jhelitm. The roar at the 
meeting of the waters is very greit The Nainsook 
defines the boundary between British and Kashmir terri- 
tory on the right bank. Beyond this point, tto 
mile, both banks are in Kashmir terntory. 4004^02 
beyond the i6th mile-stone, low down on the 
bank of the Jhelum, but above flood water-miadjii 
traveller will notice a solitary and, I believe, 
p 9 im^ tree seen alone this route;. At 17 
wndge-sbaped niasa of hills appears ahead dmttiad 
igibds m end out, (hese Iwdmarks afft loat to vieig, 
«^in shp«rihg th^sglves. Jnst ahead c(t 

* hy |0od of llie stomp 
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1 8th mile stage, beyond a small tunnel, what may be 
called a perpetual landslip is driven over* This slip, 
a source of constant trouble and expense to the 
engineer, is said to be continually kept moving by the 
action of deep springs loosening the soil. Beyond 
the slip (12 miles 6 furlongs), a tunnel longer than 
any of the previous ones is passed. This tunnel 
measures 76 paces. It leads directly on to an iron 
girder bridge, put up to replace several structures previ- 
ously washed away which has, for years, been an 
awkward bit of the road, having many times been 
carried away. A bridge swept away on this road is 
a much greater calamity than a hill-side or the roadway 
itsejf slipping.^ Beyond 19 miles, the Jhelum makes a 
curve to the rights and the road leaving it crosses the 
tongue of land fitting into the curve. A short distance 
beyond, a big sweep is entered by some hard cuttings, 
the road being in view some distance ahead. Beneath, 
on the left, a back-water has formeB a deep pool, where 
great numbers of loiss collect, some of which are stored 
in a depdt above. The water mills worked below on 
the right bank of the river are seen from here. Beyond 
the tunnel« towards Domel, the visitor may notice 
the curious look of the two semicircles of hills on 
bkt into which, the flat tongues, crossed by the 
rosK^ fit as it were, They are very perpendicular, 
wtA sharp conical points, ^Huge landslips have 
frequently occurred, and the whole hill-side in places 
looks toady to crash down and block the whole 
He may also have noticed that the formation 
efr jearth has changed from the Murree group into 
abounding with limestone and shale. Very 
eqiil^^tHXiaiamadeof this stone. Beds of excellent 
. I . 


MfOdltt:, me, bshrm jrd and 4th stimt, two badges, 400 
wenix WOfbed ewey* both apparently destroyed by the 
Soa of the wa|;w» the lowe^ abtameau No. 2 had 

ferta VI * 
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fire'Clay are also found in parts of the strata, specimens 
of which have been sent by Mr. A. Atkinson to the 
Lahore Museum. The shale is also peculiar, and at a 
distance very much resembles coal. It, however, con- 
tains no carbon, and is only made use of for dyeing 
native clothes, which it does nearly as effectually as 
indigo. A dyke of yellow ochre, half stone half clay, 
may be seen running straight as an arrow past Dome!, 
and for miles up and down, crossing the river and road 
several times. The dark shale mentioned is, I think, 
first seen on the side of a nala, on the opposite bank of 
the river, facing the entrance of the tunnel. On the 
table-land above, 19 — 20 miles, is the flourishing village 
of Amber, associated, in the old track days, with a 
deliciously cool spring of water. In the spring and 
after the autumn crops are cut, good partridge shooting 
i$ to be had here. Beyond 20 miles the road crosses a 
second plateau, passing the village of Shelter, from the 
far end of which a prdity panorama up the Kishengunga 
Valley comes in sight. Straight ahead stands a Mogul 
Serai : beyond and apparently continuous with it is tlie 
prettily-posed town of Mozufferabad, situated on a high 
plateau, backed by orchards on the left, with sloping, 
mountains on each side, while towering above and filling 
up the background is the fine mountain, Mukra. its 
fSummit clad in snow. Close below, rushes the Jhelum, 
and above it are the State houses at Domel. Beyond 
mile 21 the roads descends to the D^k Bungalow; where 
travellers often halt for tea, or lunch, on their way to 
Gbari. The changing stage is at Dhanee, 23 miles, and 
therefore a mile and a half beyond Dome!-, forming the 
only little objection to halting at this charming spot. 
Domel, which means '*the meeting of two,” was founded 
in the eighties by Mr. H. Atkinson, formerly State 
Engineer. *^he charming dak bungalow built here by 
him, with much taste, was swept away by the disastrous 
floods of 1893. It exactly faced the meeting pc^ 
of* the Jhelum and; Kisben^ftga rivers, a tongue of 
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land intervening. The large volume of the Jhelum 
seems, as it were, to force the clearer greener water of 
the smaller Kishengunga to one side under the rocky 
bank opposite. 

The handsome steel cantilever bridge, erected at a 
cost of ;£6o,ooo, and formally opened by Sir F., now 
Field Marshal Earl Roberts, v.c., of Kandahar, in April 
1889 was also carried away The picturesque Engineers’ 
cottage hidden by bowers of roses ; the great workshops 
with powerful machinery moved by steam ; the two piers 
that ran out into the river ; all are destroyed, together 
with 27 gum trees. 

The present bungalow has been constructed* some 
distance round the bend, and well above the line of 
any future flood. It contains six rooms and bath-rooms, 
one common dining-room and a portico-room. The new 
look-out is, however, very poor compared to the old one. 
Close by is the telegraph and post office, and beyond, 
H. H. the Maharajah’s guest house. The house is 
completely furnished, and well supplied with Europe 
stores, wines, including those of Kashmir. Although 
the great bridge was carried away, the masonry abut- 
ments on each bank escaped, and, have since been 
repaired and raised, to receive a new structuse. In the 
meantime, the Jhelum is crossed by a temporary wire 
suspension bridge. ' 

Mozufferabad. — The capital of a province extending 
from Kohala to Baramula, forms the head quarters of a 
district of considerable extent. It is situat^ on a high 
plateau, extending back up the gorge for a mile and a 
half A cart-road connects it with Domel. The town 
is backed with orchards and gardens. A strong fort 
, the north end of the plateau. This fort faces 

and commands the nala that leads up to the Pass for 
Abbotts^had and Garhihabulla, by the old road, and was 
fbrmerly of great importance, guarding the road fropi^ 
Pesbaarar. Time; Pomel to fort, one hour. Viewa’ 
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good ; but admission refused without permit from local 
authorities. 

Half, a mile from Domel, on the Mozufferabad road, 
the' Kisbengunga is crossed by a temporary wire suspeo* 
Sion bridge. Tne new road to Abbottabad leads across 
this bridge, and after a long detour wands up the hill- 
side to the pass in the west whence it descends direct to 
Garhihabulla, 14 miles distant, British territory being 
entered at 1 1 miles. v 


When the Railway system joins Kashmir proper to 
India, should the line come by this route, its starting 
point would be Hassan-Abdul. 

Oif the Jammu side, the N.-W. Railway runs to the 
Tawi Station, close below that capital. On the north side 
of the river, Tawi, a road aligned to suit the requirements 
of a narrow railway line, as far as Udampur, has bee^ 
nearly completed with the exception of bridges. Along 
this it is proposed to run an electric Railway, worked by 
means of water power. The linking up of Hassan 
Abdul to Domel would alone be of great commercial 
'value to Kashmir. At present the severe ascent to 
Murree, either way of 5,000 feet is a great drawback to 
the existing road. The buttresses for a girder bridge 
Over the Kishesgunga are complete and the Di^l 
bridge could also be fitted with girders. The distance 
between Hassan Abdul and. Domel, and Rawal Kndi 
and Gomel are nearly the same, but the Murree road 
is, as a rule, annually blocked hy snow for seveiat 
w^ks. 

A grand dd Mogul Serai overlooks the Kisbengunga 
suspension bridge asnd> guarded the ferry of fomner 
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The inarches are as follows : — # 


No 

Marches. 

‘W 

Miles. 

Rkmarks.* 

1 

Domel to Nudiliri 

<4 


2 

i Dunna 

10 


3 

Purtau 

10 

• 

4 

Panjkot 

#>* 

Tiiwal, Tahsit 
half way 

5 

Kama ... 

12 

6 

Drungran 

*5 

Pas^, 10,400 feet, 
croBoed in 
march. 

1 

Pansgam ... i 

Tregain ... ... j 

1 12 

8 


9 

Chogul 

Z2 


10 

Soptii . ... i 

Sfitisgar by boat 

15 


ir 



B. The second route is sttll more rough and difficult. 

From the Domel BungaldW a track will be seen leadina up the 
steep mountain -side cn the right, between the bridge and Moruf* 
fenbad, nearer the latter. the starting point This path 

leads o%tT the mountains overlooking the right bank of the Jhelum, 
lldrts the Xatbai Nala, the KajhtNag Peak, and finally descends 
and joins the uhliey above Baramula, where again the path is visible 
to wke eye from a considerable distance. This is^ cTnly fit for 
sporiimen. Ponies can be taken part of the way. No supplies ; 
'g^jura met with. It, however, passes within near reach of 
'|[OOa sport. Bmtetdo, report says, can be reached in four days 
duly. , 

j. boiSel ai : to UaHil 34 mSe« a furlongs. 


<’*^*9 feet rite to 3,750, distaaee 13 -mtUs. 

1 b nbdling in psAieulsr to note in this 
’’IIk dieectkhi of the road* chahges and 
Mtd east dfrecHon After 
' i Saalc>'')ield'« pritkf aleoVO An the'Yight filled 
i''iHr 0 ta 4 ’'o SfdeSMohfeg spoiU, the 
<irerv>t>m- 
wrihwtiteldid 
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stretch of land on the left. Opposite 26^ mile stands a 
juniper tree, the first of its kind, its dark-green hue set 
off by the morning sun. This tree forms a sti iking 
mark from a distance either w^y, and used in former 
days to show the weary traveller his near approach to 
Tindali stage. It indicates the side of the once 
flourishing stronghold held by a rebellious chieftain, 
defeated and slain by Golab Sing. On the opposite 
side of the river ape well-marked fans of land or 
plateaus, intersected with deep ravines. Short of 27 
miles are difficult cuttings which lead on and over a 
level, Jto the left of whicli, nearly parallel with the river, 
is the plain ^27^ miles), on which stood the old Tindali 
stage. Not a sign of this is now visible. Opposite here 
the river dashes and bounds along to form some fine 
rapids. Formerly a native used to earn a precarious 
livelihood by swimming these rapids on a mnssuck for 
the amusement of visitors. On the other bank, a group 
of small pines stands out prominently on the crest 
-of a slip. Between Kohala and for some distance 
beyond Domel, the hill-sides are comparatively bare or 
clothed only with shrubs. 'Now pines and other trees fill 
in the landscape. The Ghari Bungalow, opened 1888, 
is visible about % mile off. It is built on the west 
end of what may be called a fine plain for these parts, 
and is as charming as its predecessors. It contains 
aeven bed and bath-rooms, one common dinina-room, 
fire-place. Yet even this accommodation falls short of the 
requirements during the season. English stores, wines, 
&c., are procurable. Exactly facing it is the village of 
Hatian, occupied chiefly by Sikhs, and built on red 
rocky sandstone, no doubt a very hot §pot ; the inhabi- 
tants spending a great deal of time in the Jhelum, 
washing themselves and their clothes. The winter 
•climate at Ghari and Domel is perfect. Behind the 
bungalow stands the first chenar tree visible, I think, from 
the main road. Two others, together with eight eucalypti 
were planted by Mr. Atkinson. There are, however, 
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several reported growing at Mozufferabad. When the 
evening shadows are falling and lengthening, the views^ 
-east and west, up and down the river from Ghan are 
striking ^Looking up thf river in the distance i» the 
Jhula or rope bridge, with an island of trees in the bed 
of the stream. Beyond it, rises a detached hill partly 
tilling in the near landscape^ and this hill over-looking the 
village and tank of Sar to be passed on the morrow. The 
ridge beyond, running right across the view, marks the 
Hatian Nala and stage Turning west is a fine stretch 
of the river tearing along, overlooked by the fans of land 
dotted with small pines, and steep hillsides above. The 
plain of Ghan extends for nearly a mile. It is com- 
manded by steep hills, — hardly mountains rising 1,400 feet 
and terminating in apeak, Pag-Sir. About opposite the 
rope bridge, say 500 yards above the bungalow, to the 
right, on the summit of hill, the traveller may notice 
a solitary tree surrounded by a chabootra, visible to 
the naked eye. This marks the point where the short 
cut from Kohala and Chattar, mentioned before, drops 
down to join the main road. The passage of the 
Jhula or rope bridge that spans the Jhelum here will 
be watched with interest by those visitors who have 
never seen, much less crossed, a rope bridge , before. 
This and the Jhula, a mile beyond Rampore, are both 
comparatively easy. The Uri bridge is a uood test, 
^[lortsmen visiting the northern and eastern parts 
of Kashmir will certainly nave to negotiate ope or 
several of these briages. It is curious fact, (I have 
myself witnessed it,) that some of the boldest crags- 
men, men who can face the most ghastly precipices, 
have an aversiongfO crossing this bridge. It is said in 
the neighbourhood of Gilgit, tnat inability to cross this 
kind Ito^ge has kept people practically confined to 
the dbtKictsof tbetr birth. Nervous people who must 
cross, generally have their eyes bandag^, and are con 
veyed over pick-apack, or tied in a kilta and carried as 
a toad. The most difficult to cross are those fixed 
n, GiC 
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higlier to one bank than the other, w)iich causes 
greater oscillatioa A strong wind is dangerous and 
often stops traffic. The creeper fern is found near and 
abowt Ghari. It is rather uncommon, and somewhat 
resembling clematis is easily overlooked. Some big 
fish have been landed at Ghari up-stream, attah being 
used as the bait. 

4. Qarhi, 34 miles 2 furlongs ; to Chakoti, 55 miles 
6 furlongs, distance 21 miles 6 furlongs, 2,750 feet to 
rise 3,780. 

Starting from the bungalow, the bazar and dak stage 
are passed on the right, and to the left the Jhula bridge 
and the island in the river. At the end of the plain is 
a grove of trees where stood the old bungalow. Beyond 
this grove, near the bed of the river, another chenar is 
seen, and soon the Fort of Dopatta,^ with a fine chenar 
overlooking it, is passed on the left. The road now 
rises somewhat, (leaving the river, which making a 
great sweep to the left is out of sight and sound), and 
approaches a high hill in front. This hill lying right 
across the line of the highway was tunnelled hy Mr. 
Atkinson at 38 miles. The tunnel was the biggest 
on the road, measuring 100 yards. It was used for 
some years, until drops occurred, and it was finally 
closed for traffic in the winter of 1890. It has now 
completely fallen in, a very great pity, as in consequence, 
a considerable detour with a.scent and descent has to be 
made. The alignment with zig-zags is now fairly easy, 
but*the rise and fall is a drawback. 1 have twice driven, 
and walked through the old tunnel and the saving in 
time, collar work, and temper was enormous ; so that 
one w'ishes a cutting could yet be mude in lieu of the 
tunnel. 

Another fine juniper tree (the only other, 1 
believe, seen on this route), is visible high up on a 
plateau, on the right front, for a minute between 38^ 


Fort pulled down in z899. The chenar survives. 
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and 38 miles. It marks the position of the Chikar 
Tahsil. 

^ At the foot of the Kota), the village of Sar comes in 
sight, and the road lends across a good plain wkh a 
miniature lake or swamp on the right, to the new stage 
just beyond. .It then enters a deep ravine with conglo- 
merate cuttings standing a hundred feet above the road. 
This troublesome gorge is now spanned hy an iron 
girder bridjie with an 80-feet drop. Leaving this ravine 
by a small cutting the road crosses a plateau; looking 
back from which the traveller may observe 'the juniper 
mentioned before, and other trees which mark the 
Chikar 1 ‘ahsil. Beyond Sar, a deep in and out, over 
1 54 mile in extent, with several minor nooks, high cut- 
tings above and a deep drop below is crossed, and so 
the road continues to Hatian stage. Formerly, a stage 
house existed here in the hollow below near the trees. 

The Hatian stream is now crossed by a fine iron 
girder bridge. 

The traveller who does halt at Hatian should visit, 
and, if he is venturesome, essay the passage of the 
solitary rope bridge that 3pans the Jhelum (the only 
one of its kind.) He will reach it from the main road, 
200 yards beyond 4Sth mile-post. The descent to the 
platform is somewhat difficult,^ The traveller effects 
the passage sitting in a loop attaached to a fork that 
plays on the rope. The crossing is worth witnessing, 
but loses by description. In the pool below men swim 
across the Jhelum. 

Beyond Hatian Bridge, the road curves to the north, 
and then turns sharply to the right entering once again 
the gorge of the Jhelum. Half a mile^from the corner, 
the single rope bridge should be looked for below. It 
is visible from a point in the road. The drivers know 
place, though they very seldom volunteer inform- 
ation, and know few landmarks. A small cluster of 
* huts on the opposite bank far below marks the point 
where the rope is attached. Three miles beyond 
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Hatian, a side road leads up to a plateau where the 
foundations of a bungalow were laid in 1889. It is un- 
likely that this stage house will be completed. Beyond 
this flateau lies the Neli gor^e. This deep nala, with 
high rugged banks, is crossed by an iron girder bridge. 

Half a mile beyond Neli (47th mile) on the right 
opposite bank,* is the Kathai nala, with high rocks on 
each side flanking the entrance, where the water has run 
a passage thiough. « 

[This nala« holds, (ir rather, did hold, Markhor, the grand goat 
whose horns are considered the trophy of Kashmir sport. Sportsmen 
will be interested in hearing that in this nala some three marches 
up, in the spring uf 1884 the late Major Shirres, k.a.,* made a 
wonderful bag cf Markhor. One perfect head, measuring 59 
inches, a second 51, and three others over 40, a record that will 
be difficult to beat. In the spring of March, 18H5, at Ifatian, L 
met an officer hurrying on to gain this nala with its newly -earned 
honours. Though working hard, he saw no Markhor.) 

Between 48 and 49 miles a waterfall is seen in the 
corner of a pretty mountain glen on the right. Beyond 
this the road passes under some high and awkward 
cuttings of conglomerate whicli much overhang the road 
towards the “ Chenars ” stage, 50m. 7fur. When 
approaching this stai:e, really opposite 50m. ifur., 
the traveller will notice a very serious landslip on 
the right bank of thty river. This slip occurred in 
March, 1891. It is >R\d to have fallen right across the 
river, blocking the flow for two hours. The road 
engineer who visited it a few hours after, told me that 
the waterway ^was only 10 feet across. In the next 
march several other ugly-loofcing landslips will be 
observed all in the right bank, where, in two places, it 
seems wonder An that actual blocking has not taken 
place. For descriptions of the blocking of the River 
Indus, by a hillside giving away below Bawanji 


* This gallant officer was drowned while fishing in one of the* 
Terai Rivers, 1900. 
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Gilgit, see Chapter on Gilgit. 'I'ne “ Chenars” stagj| 
15 marked by two lofty chenar trees betwetm which 
the road runs. It is probable a bungalow will be even- 
tually c(»nstriicted here, anti Chakoti done away ivith. 
The ‘‘Chenars” stage is midway between (ihari and 
IJri, 1 7 niileg each way. Above the dak stables, on 
the right, the traveller will see a very steep track zig- 
zagging up the hillside and disappearing in the forest 
above. 'Phis is the old pagdandi path, the high'^road of 
days that are gone, where the panting traveller toiled 
almost piependiciilarly up the spur known as Koh Dan- 
da, 1,000 feet above the* stream, a giddv height to look 
down on. \t the highest corner many fatal accidents 
happened to baggage animals, and the baggage was not 
always recovered. The Chir Nala lies just beyond. 
From this point the road ascends rapidly with a rise of 
about 6o feet per mile, traversing pine forest^, and pass- 
ing some very dangerous clifTs and cuttings. Near 52 
milrs the road turns a corner under a very nasty high 
cutting, and in a deep nook beyond, the lovely, cool 
waterfall of Jaskool comes into view. .\ cascade in two 
leaps falls gracefully into a pool some twenty feet above 
the road, whence it dashes on under the liiahway 
bridged over it, spraying the traveller as the tong^ moves 
past. The old route passed hundreds of feet above 
this fail, and the traveller in consequence missed this, 
the cascade of the road. Beyond Jaskool the road 
passes under dangerous cuttings that have caused a great 
deal of trouble and anxiety on account of the loose 
nature of the soil and the steep angle of the hillsides. 
The roadway is placed at a considerable height above the 
river with a ve»y straight drop below.# At such places 
protective walling, an important feature on the 
ICasbaiir^side of the work, relieves the passengers of 
tt# 3 riety. Beyond 54 miles the cuttings are easier, and 
tK>on ahead high up on the right, the whitewashed 
bungalow of Chakoti comes into view perched on a small 
spuir overlooking the road. 
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4 Though not prepossessing in appearance, the old 
bungalow is better than it at first looks. It contains 
four furnished rooms, baih-rooms, and fire-places. Three 
rooms are fitted with punkhas, for the summer heat is 
considerable. In front is a large detached wooden shed 
built for H. E. the Commander-in-Chief in 1889. 
Englisli stores are procurable here. The ddk stage is on 
the plain about 100 feet below. About half a mile 
distance from the bungalow an easy Jhula or rope 
bridge, put up in 1901, crosses the Jheliim, which 
sportsmen may note. 

5. Chakoti, 55 miles 6 furlongs ; to Uri, $9 miles 

5 furlongs. 

3,615 feet rise to 4,425 ; distance^ 13 miles 2 fjtrlongs. 

The rapid rise to Uri should be noted. The ponies 
are changed twice : (i) at Aroosa, 60 miles ; (2) at 
Khalgye, 65*-^ miles, whence the rise to Uri is severe in 
3^4 miles. 

In this march the traveller will have plenty of food for 
contemplation as he passes above some of the most 
awkward drops and precipices imaginable. He will 
appreciate the protecting rails on his left, and he will 
probably breathe freer when the Khalgye stage heaves 
in sight. 

Below Chakoti Bungalow the road crosses a level 
plain, and enters the deep gorge of Tabarabad under 
some ugly overhanging conglomerate cuttings. Tabara- 
bad is the first of the five great nalas that exist between 
Chakoti and Uri, irrespective of several smaller ones. 
This nala is crossed at 57 miles by po foot span canti- 
lever bridge, p«t in in 1890, with four lattice girders 
resting on solid rock. The drop is 60 feet, and the 
approach to the bridgttls at an awkward angle. 

The Opi plateau is crossed soon after, and traversing 
a shallow cutting, the road enters the Opi Nala, a. very 
wide and picturesque mountain glen, well wooded on its 
upper slopes. The Opi Nala is crossed at a point 
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which gives least curve to the road by a deodar bridge 
resting on one centnl pier. 

Though in ordinary times the discharge of water is 
small, verv heavy hoods occur here, owing to the nala 
draining a large area. Beyond Opi, olive tree.s grow in 
profusion on the hillsides, and the cuttings are easier 
up to miles. Here the river makes a sweep, 

through the narrow gorge of a Baranbut (59 miles), under • 
hard rock cuttings with curious upheaval formations on 
the opposite bank, very close here. This used to be an 
awkward place and gave much trouble. The road at 
this point is really artificial, being supported by an 
immense retaining solid wall nearly 60 feet high for a 
distance of over 200 feet. On the opposite bank (right) 
hardly above hood line, are a number of chenar trees, a 
small variety. Above this point is the plateau on which 
stands the village of Aroosa. The wilder scenery com- 
mences here. Just short of ihe stage Aroosa, 60 miles, 
the river gorge continues very narrow with formidable 
cliffs towering up on the far bank. In the middle of 
this spot several landslips have taken place, the dihris 
partly closing the gorge, and looking as if another 
good slip would complete the block, and perhaps 
retransform Kashmir into a lake. The Aroosa st^ge with 
four poplars in front of it, is in a small quiet gorge above 
the bridge, crossing the Chakra Nala, miles from 
Chakoti. From this point to the next stage the traveller 
may prepare himself for tlie bits of the road. The 
construction of the next/our miles cost immense labour, 
expense, and much loss of life, and the traveller can 
hardly fail to be impressed with the solidity and 
vastness of the work completed. A^ many as 54 lives 
%ere lost in executing the cuttings passed in this 
stage. A carriage way now Sgllts, whereas in 1888, 
a sheer precipice dropi;^ straight to the river. Beyond 
Aroosa, the road ascends all the way, 1 ^ tnile 
to Dardkote, chiefly under conglomerate cliffs. The 
approach to Dardkote is by and through solid rock 
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cuttings. 'I'he Oardkote stream leaves the nala by a 
deep gorge cut through perpendicular rock.* The River 
Jheluni itself here tears through a very narrow gap 
guarded by huge portals of rock ; and viewed from the 
bridge, the geneial grouping of this corner is wild and 
weird in the extreme. Eventually, the Dardkote Nala 
will be bridged straight across its mouth, a distance of 
6o feet with a drop of 150. Leaving l )ardkote the road 
runs under the highest, heaviest, and most costly cuttings 
of any hill road in 'India, partly conglomerate cliffs, and 
partly rock work.t The conglomerate cuttings reach 
their highest point 250 feet sheer above the road, and 
beyond 62 miles the rock cuttings extend to 220 feet. 
Between 63 and 64 miles are the celebrated Buja| 
Danga iiluds. Here for ^oo yards the road is cut 
through solid tock, with a sheer drop below into the 
foaminu river of 250 feet, rock above and rock below, 
the road at one spot being partly supported by trestles. 
Near this spot, befqre railing was put up, an ekka in 
the dark, conveying a native passenger, drove over the 
side ; the driver and the pony were killed ; the Habu 
sitting l^ehind escaped. 

The spot known as the Monkey’s Leap is exactly 
opposite 64 miles, where two rocks jut out into the 
Jhelum towards each other from either bank. If one 
looks over at this point, theTiver is seen to take a sharp 
bend ; and the stream runs between two rocks on either 
bank where, at a very low water, as in midwinter, it 
might be just possible for a monkey to make the leap 
named after him. 


* In May 1901 at 61 m. jC a bullock cart at niaht drove over 
the side and was no more a small piece of waUing, since put 

ntarks the place. 

' f The protecting wall pn the outside ; the growth of grass, ferns, 
shrubs, etc. , on the face of the cuttings* have niucii toned doWn the 
of these cliffs, compared to their dangerous and pr^ipHcm 
aapfect in 1896. ^ * 

' X Bi^a, a monk^i” * ' Dgnga, leap or jump. , 
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Leaving ihcse bluffs behind, the road finally enters a 
timall cutting and emerges on the plateau of Khalgye 
where the dak stands. Beyond Khalgye the road is 
comparatively easy, and the plain, fort, and btingalow of 
Uri come info view, looking quite close. After crossing 
a level, with a village away on the right, shaded by 
chenars which cover some lovely springs of the coldest 
water, the Islamabad Nala (Uri Kuss) is entered, a wine 
gorge, a mile and a half in extent. This nala is crossed 
by a clear span bridge. From the bridge the road 
rapidly ascends to Uri (passing the first small deodars, 
in the cliff to the tight) and rejoins the Jhelum with a 
fine view of the Jhula below. It there enters a cutting 
made to avoid the fort and emerges on the plain of 
Uri just beyond the dak bungalow. 

Uri consists of a few hamlets grouped on tl^e hill- 
side to the right. The plain on which the rest-house 
stands fills a gap in the mountains which form an 
amphitheatre on three sides. In front are the fine 
mountains leading up to join the great Kaji Nag Peak 
which stands 14,445 above the sea, a striking object 
up the gloomy, jhelum gorge. 

The old Un Bungalow, nearly destroyed by the earth- 
quakes of 1885 and by fire in 1890, has been 
whitewashed, and i^mow used as a Postal and Telegiaph 
office. The new and very fine bungalow designed by 
Mr. Hebbert contains 6 bed-rooms and one common 
room. 

The Gujrat Poonch Road joins the Jhelum Valley 
Road at Uri by the Namlah Valley. In spite of its open 
situation and comparatively high elevation, the summer 
heat at Uri is severe. 

; to Rampore 924 !. — 

•'ll < < 

4,425 feet rise to 4,825; distance^ 13 miles. 

, The last eight ipiles of this march run in part through 
forest^, lovely mountain scenery, and above the 
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finest rapids in the Jhelum. On starting from Uri, 
instead of going straight for the opposite point, where 
the road is clearly visible about a mile distant in the 
crow line, an immense detour is made up the Namlah 
Nala. Soon after leaving Uri, H. H. the Maharajah’s 
Guest House is seen, on the right. Just beyond 
this, the road turns off to the Haji Pir pass 8,500, 
and Foonch. The pass itself is 11 miles 6 furlongs 
distant. The highway continues an easy descent, by 
rocky cuttings to tlie bridge over the Namlah torrent 
miles above Uri. From the bridge the road 
ascends slowly for another mile and a half, passing 
under high precipitous and dangerous cliffs, and 
cuttings that involved a large outlay, to the 72nd 
mile-stone wliich nearly faces Uri. The old pagdandi 
path straight across the stream, still followed by 
pedestrians, saved nearly two miles. From the point 
here the general view is good. Below to the left 
is the wild rocky narrow gorge, through which the river 
must have cut its way. Beyond it stands the old 
Mogul Serai, backed by the high mountains that hem 
in the valley. After clearing the Namlah Valley, the 
road passes under dangerous cuttings for nearly two 
miles, with sheer and ugly drops in places, the river 
running in the giddy distance far below. About 73 
miles is a narrow awkward bit, one of the tightest 
places on the whole journey, where the road passes, 
a gallery by cuttings through limestone rock. The 
completion of this bit of cutting is said to have given 
more trouble to the coi^tractors than any other part of 
the road. Strong wooden railing forms a distinctive 
feature on this part of the road, and afford a sense of 
security to the traveller, at points, where a drop must 
certainly prove fatal, 

Beyond the ga^ery are some grand cliffs, under which 
the roadway is built up on masonry walls, and so on the 
stage known as Razrawain 74}^ miles is reached. It 
lies out of sight below the roadway. Henceforth the 
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road runs easy. The awkward places may be considered 
all passed, and the nervous traveller can enjoy the lovely 
scenery in a temperate climate. One now enters the 
country of that tree of beauty the “ Deodar.” 

For the next eighteen miles, as far as Kachahama or 
the Little Kashmir plain, the road runs through forests 
with lovely peeps of the river. From Kazrawain, 
if the traveller looks up and back, he will see on the 
hillside far above his head, the road of former days, 
rising i,ooo feet sheer above the stream, and to reach 
which entailed a wearying tedious climb either way. 
During the itexl four miles the great rapids of the 
Jhelun; are passed where the r’ver literally thunders 
down at a gradient of i in 25. At one turn in particular, 
where a large fan of land on the far bank drives the 
river sweeping across, the tonga faces and looks down a 
mass of seething billows, and a delicious cool air, 
mixed often with spray, strikes cool and refreshing 
on the traveller's face. Before the changing stage 
Urambu, 80 miles i furlong, is reached, the ancient 
temple of Fanrlu Ghur is passed, standing on a small 
plain covered with ivy and hidden by forest. Jt consists 
of an entrance, with a central building inside, approached 
by a massive flight of steps. It is of very, ancient 
date. Rampore lies two miles beyond Urambu. 

Rampore is therefore not a pony dik stage, the next 
being at Nowshera 87 miles, this being the longest 
stretch on the road, and the ponies when hardworked 
often get along with great difficulty. For these last 
two miles the road runs easily^in view of fine basaltic 
cliffs on the right which continue as far as the Bonidr 
Nala. On the far bank of river (right) several nalas 
are seen, which lead up to the ragged crags and grand 
peaks of the Kaji Nag Range, where dwells the noble 
Markhor, amidst some of the most^ difficult shooting 
ground in Kashmir. 

The bungalow at Rampore, originally a barrack, is 
most charmingly situated in a clearing in the forest , 
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under towering cliffs with lovely views all around. The 
air here is sweet and cool. In November, 1892, the 
house was re-roofed, its walls raised. It contains six 
suites of furnished rooms. English stores procurable. 
State post office in front. About a mile above the stage 
the Jhelum U crossed by a Jhula bridge, the fourth* and 
last. The workshops at Buniyar are well worth a visit. 
They have been erected amidst lovely and romantic 
scenery, about i miles above Rampore. They were 
constructed and designed in 1890 by Mr. Baines. 

[The workshops for wood cutting machinery are driver. l)y a 
48-inch turbine. The water to run the turbine is drawn from 
the lihanyar Nala, and is brought to the workshops by a wooden 
channel 5tO feet long supported on a bank of stones. The pen- 
stock is of wood with a masonry cistern for the wheel lo run in. 
The workshop.s themselves are composed of big wooden sheds 
and contain four circular saws, capable of cutting logs up to 10 
feet girth, one vertical saw for cutting logs 6 feet girth, two cross- 
cut saws, and one planing and one grooving machine, also emery 
wheel for sharpening saws. A cart-road connects the workshops 
with the Jhelum Valley Road, and a small bungalow has been 
erected f(»r the engineer in charge.] 

No one can visit these sheds and fail to be impressed 
with the wonderful simplicity and usefulness of the 
turbine, and the vast and far-reaching effect of the 
multifarious works that can be carried on by the diversion 
of hill streams. Magnificent timber grows on the 
heights above the workshops. 

7. Rampore 821 ; to Baramula 98 — 

4,825 feel rise to 5»i5o ? distance^ 16 mt/es. 

This march conduct#the ttaveller into the Happy 
Valley. -At the start some remarkable and very preci- 
pitous cuttings are passed. Beyond, the road enters the 
Bonidri Valiev, which runs back into the Fir Funjal 


* Jhula bridges— ^ 

r. Gh'iri. 

s. y *bakoti. 

.1. tJri. 

4. Raniporf*. 
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mountains under the name of “ Sellar.”* 1 'he beautiful 
nala is hemmed in by fine mountains, clothed with 
grand pine forests, and backed by high rolling plateaus 
111 the direction of Gulmerg and the great ridge of 
Apharwat, 1 3,000 feet odd. Below the workshops (83 m. 
6 fur.,) the stream is crosses by two bridges connerteo by 
a causeway. 'I'he neat house commanding the bridge 
is the State Dispensary. The passage of the Bonidr 
causes a detour of the road nearly two miles in 
length. Its bed is filled with a forest of elm and alder 
trees, and the air here is always sweet, cool, and 
bracing. About a mile ahead, 85 m. 1 fur., the old 
temple of Panchiah, five fakeers, is passed. Ac- 
coraing to Mjijbr * Cunningham, this Khanyar temple 
is the most perfect in Kashmir : ‘‘ it consists of a central 
shrine, enclosed by a quadrangular colonnade, with 
architraves, trefoil Mtches and pe(iiments.”t 'I'he road 
now runs through picturesque forest scenery, small forests 
of Deodar, skirting several outlying spurs, and passing 
over fans of land richly cultivated, many covered with 
fruit trees, and dotted over with the pretty Kashmirian 
Swiss Cottage type of hamlet, henceforth so typical of 
Kashmir, to theNowshfera gorge, 87 m. 2 fur. where the 
pony stage is. Up this gorge runs a short and^ difficult 
mountain p^th to Gulmerg (a steep burst of near 4,000 
feet to begin with), 24 miles distant, and divided into 
two marches. When approaching Nowshera, the visitor 
should notice, on the far bank of the river below, the 
ruins of a fort. This fort was utterly destroyed in May 
4885, and affords the first, bqf lasting, evidence of the 
diri^ul force of the earth-quakes that devastated Kashmir 
in 1885, when over 20,00a houses, 30,000 cattle, and 
3,000 human beings were destroyed. The great shock 
— 

* ** 

f AUintere^ed in antiquities, should stop the tonga when p«is.sing. 
and look .at this temple. Tl^ will then understand what, on a 
Urger scale, Martund was. The curious T-shaped Keystone of the 
arch, is in position, on the south side of the central temple. 
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occurred on JVIay joth oi' that year, the focus of de- 
struction being near Baramula, where the fort, (iik bunga- 
low, and three-quarters of the town were wrecked, the 
shocks ti)cn passed down the valley, taking this for 
tn route^ and also severely shaking Uri. The stage to 
Nowshera is ihe longest on the road (7 mile 1 f.), and 
during the sea’^on the tired ponies feel the extra mile. 
Two miles beyond Nowshera, tlie village of Ghanlamula 
is seen up a pretty glen on the riiiht. From here the 
road descends considerably, and soon after approaches 
the river near next and last stage, 92 miles, Kachahama, 
which being interpreted, means Little Kashmir. 

This little plain is covered with rice fields, fringed 
with willows and encircled by hills. ‘I'he Rjver Jhelum 
now flowing placidly along makes two great sweeps 
above, and the road in consequence has to make a 
considerable detour to reach the headland viewed in the 
distance. A mile beyond the ddk stage the village 
of Sheri stands on the right, and through it runs the old 
path direct to Baramula over the Pass of the same name, 
this short cut saving at least two miles. The driving 
road after clearing a low cutting continues on towards 
the headland, which is 35^ ftailes from Baramula. 
There is a pretty back view from here, the river in the 
foreground, and the high mountains bordering on 
Gulmerg in the distance, and on the opposite bank a 
neat village in a corner, by which rushes a little 
mountain torrent. As the traveller turns the point, 
he will probably expect a sight of valley, but 
he has yet to wait. The road passing through a 
rockv cutting enters a considerable bend, and beyond 
this a second curve, from the far corner of which, 
at last, the outskirts of the pretty town of Baramula, 
which guards the opening into the valley, come 
into view. The embankment and road passed on 
the opposite bank shows the line of road originally 
commenced by Mr. Atkinson. The opposite, or 
right bank of the river, is much more exposed to 
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the sun’s influence than the' left bank. During a 
really heavy winter, the left bank from Baramula 
for some miles beyond Rampore, is often blocked 
with snow, when at the same time the right bank is 
comparatively clear; the snow that does fall, rapidly 
melting. The ^reat advantage of a road on the right 
bank is therefore obvious. As the suburbs of Baramula, 
a considerable town for Kashmir, are passed, the 
double-storied houses with lattice windows will be 
noticed. In winter, these lattices are closed with paper, 
glass hitherto being rarely used in Kashmir. The Ziarat 
on the left will attract attention, the enclosure around 
it presenting a blaze of crown imperial lilies in full 
blossom in April. 'Fhese handsome flowers are generally 
first observed after leaving Rampore, on the steep cliffs 
just beyond the stage-house. Before this Ziarat is 
reached, an enclosure overlooked by a fine chenar, is 
passed on the left, in which is a sacred tank, and a 
lovely flow of spring water. 

The town of Baramula on the opposite ri^ht bank of 
the river with its fine embankment and bridge beyond, 
now comes well into view, and gradually the grand snow- 
capped mountains that^enclose the vale. The town is 
built below the rude wooden deadar bridge, a (furiosity 
in itself and typical of the numerous bridges spanning 
the river. Guarding the bridge are the remains of a fort, 
completely overthrown in 1885, and beyond it a bazar 
and poplar avenue. 

The tonga does not go near the fort, but continues 
straight on, and opposite a grove of poplars turns to 
the left, in front of the tonga office and godown passim: 
the Post and Telegraph house, to the bungalow on 
the river bank close by. The bungalow here contains 
S rooms, and bath-rooms, one common dining-room, 
and a hall yerandab room. A passage runs down the 
centre, 'fhe house is low with little plinth. Many 
travelers halt here for a meal, and it is, of course, the 
terminus for boats. A good supply of spring water 
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for the D. B. was covered in, and protected in 1901. 
Another perfect spring locked and covered in, exists in 
the R. C. Priest’s cottage to the right of the main road. 
Only water from these sources should be used. The 
house built partly over the river, belongs to the State 
Engineer ; and further on East is H. H. the Maharajah’s 
Guest House No. i.* The Slate Dispensary is at the 
entrance of the bridge. This bridge is picturesque and 
is typical of all others spanning the river Jhelum as 
Tiir as Kanabal, Islamabad. In the mighty flood of 
1893, every bridge in the valley was swept away with 
the following exceptions — Srinagar (No. 1), Surobul, 
.Sopur, and Baramula. The costly structures at Domel 
and Kohala shared the same fate. 

At Baramula one enters the Vale of Kashmir. The 
view, from the pass 250 feet, above the level, is very 
fine indeed. I suppose the ascent is about 2^/2 miles. 
For some curious reason red bears frequent the hills 
opposite. » 

Baramula is the nearest disembarking station of Gulmarg. The 
measured distance is, Baramula to Nedou^ Hotel. Gulmarg, 15^ 
miles, thougn it seems actually longer owing to the steep ascent 
beyond Nambalnar. Starting from Ihe Tonga stage, the path 
heads for Gulmarg, and enters a gorge. A long steep ascent 
brings one up to a fine plateau, passing at 6 miles, the village of 
Chandesir. It then drops down, and, .it 7 miles crosses the 
Ningal torrent, known for the parity of its water. Beyond 8 miles 
the path rises, and continues through the village Kauntra, at 
10 miles, passing the picturesque village of Nambalnar, in a 
romantic gorge. Continuing on up the gorge, the path rises by a 
very steep gradient ; and, a&r a stiff burst, opens on the brow 
of a hill where stands the village and celebrated Zoanit* of , 
Bapainarishi. ■ Milestone 12 » about 2 furlongs below the ^arut. 
From Bapamarishi the road ascends through the splendid forests 
that clothe the northern flanks of Gulmarg, and enters the Marg by 


* The Maharajah's giu^st houses arc— 
I. Barsala, 
a. Domel. 

3. Ghari. 

4. Uri. 

5. Bvamula, 
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the main road alcove the Bazaar. Time generally allovied is 3 to 4 
hours. The distance is said to have been raced up in 1 hour 
and 50 minutes on one horse. The climb is 3300 in 14!^ miles. 

In a small enclosure at Baramula, near the Rest House, 
shadowed by a fine chenar tree, is the grave of a young 
Engineer officer, who, in 1890, was drowned while boat- 
ing in the rivef a few miles above Baramula. His body 
was recovered several days after, in the bend of the 
river below the Baramula Pass. The inscription is as 
follows 

SACRED 

TO THE MEMORY OK 

ALYN DERWYN OWEN 

DROWNED AT BaRAMULA 
l 2 ih July 1890, at 25 years. 

“ Gould love have saved thee 
Thou hadst not died." 

At mile S. J£. is the Buddhist temple of Ushkarah 
elected A.D. 723 — 760 discovered by Bishop Cowie. 

Having arrived at what is the boat terminus, before 
describing the water route, to the Capital, it will, I 
think, be convenient to continue our journey by land 
to Srinagar, 34 miles distant. 


The stages are — 


Miles. Distance. 

— 

Remarks. 

5 Baramula 98^^ to Dilna, miles 



< Balgaom ... 



G • Faian 

1 14 

B. D. all found 
beautiful spring 
water. 

Singpura 

7 Chuckh 

126)4 


Srinagar 

132 

To 1st Bridge, 
Hotel 

miles ahead. 
Dik bun- 
galow now 
dosed. 


D, GK 


4 
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Stage I. —The road has been recently remetalled* and 
is in good order# At 99 miles, and, as far as 100% in., 
the summit of Nanga Parbat, 26,656, Kashmir’s g«eat 
mountain is visible on a clear day. But one must know 
where to look for it. More than one of the snow peaks 
of Khagan resembles it — but one sees they are too near. 
NangH Parbat’s peak, stands ^ut, alone, due N, or, N ^ 
1 'he stage is under a Kareewah, overlooking the 
small ziarat of Syad, Hizam Shah. 

Stage 2. — In this stage one sees a low dark hill on 
the left (north). This is the promontory on which 
stands the ziarat of Shukr>u-din, overlooking and 
running out into the Woolar Lake. Beyond it, m the 
corner is the Bandipur Glen near the head of whicn is 
Kralpura, whence starts the road to Gurais and Gilgit. 
On a clear Hay, the zig-zags of the road, above, can be 

seen. Beyond milestone t >^oad branches off to 

the left to Sopor, 2 miles distai^t. 

To the right — south — is Apharwat over 1 3,000 : and 
S2I0W the snow line, the dark pine clad ridge, which 
marks Gulmarg. On the left Haramukh, 16,900, is a 
striking <ibject. From the stables at Balgaro, Fort Hari 
Parbat, whu h commands the city, is just visible. 

A very fine solitary chenar tree marks the stage. The 
low hill 10 the left is Aha Tana, which overshadows 
the Manasbal Lake, and looks into the Sind valley. 


* This mountain is hidden by the low hills on the right bank of 
the Jhelum above Baramula. If the traveller halting at Baraatula, 
will walk along the Baramula road (to be exact) at a small bridge 
K S 

276 yards short milestone he will seethe peak beyond the line of 
99"33 * 

the first hill. A clearer view Will be obtoined at a gap Hi the Poplars 

66 yards short olf From this point with a eompass on mind 

October 190X I made the line to be N, to N If K. 
f SxsSnnagar distance in milles from. 

K. Kohaia distance in milles from. 
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Stage 3 — Beyond ihe milestone — - the 1 irge 
village of Palhallan is^ passed on ffle left. It is 
situated below a Karaewah (table land) on the summit 
of whuh is a fine, ciirioubly split deodai, a landmark 
for miles around. In 1900 cholera raged here. At the 
dak stage itsel{ are some carved stones, the remains of 
an ancient temple. 

Three furlongs beyond, is the very nice Tiavelltrs’ 
bungalow of Patan It stands aoo yards back from the 
road. In the compound close to house, a lovely spring 
of water with a good head issues from the ground. In 
1900, 40 cases of cholen occurred in that part of the 
village E. and S.-£, supplied by the Ferozepore nala* 
but no esses occurred in the portion of the village fed 
by the spring. 

Stage 4. — Six furlongs beyond milestone - on the 

XC 

left of the road, are the rums, of two fine temples 
situated about ^ apart. They are similar to those 
at Avantipur and Martunci. At milestones 
the Pir Panjal mountains are much in view to the right 
(south) The great Toshi Maidan, the Aliabad Pass in 
the distance beyono, then the Budil Pass, and the Konsa 
Peaks, 15,500 ahead. Further on, is the Soondur Tab, 
12,741, a ueak, overlooking the Dandwar Glen, a little 
East of the level depression over which runs the Mohoo 
Pass for Ramsu on the Jammu route ; and beyond is the 
lowest depression on the mam Pir Panjal range, which, 
we know, indicates the Banihal Pass, 9,200^ on the high 
road to Jammu. At milestone K/117 the road heads 
E.^N.-E, looking into the Sind Valley. The peak of 
Nknip ^rt>at. once more, .hows out quite clear and 
defined^ It is stiQ visible opposite milestones K/ji8 
K/xtg md red^ miles beyond. 

Nou^, Fort ^ari Parbat is viewed' to the right front. 
Above it WMws Muont Mahadeo 13,000, odd, its imec 
pcake <vreilookk]|g the Dai, or city lake. The low bead- 

i * » 
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land beyond jutting out across the valley is known as 
Wastarwan, 9,7to. Gradually the beautiful mountains 
closing the east end of the valley, come into line, clad 
in fresh snow, the evening sun lighting them with a 
gentle glow ; a sight, that on a clear spring evening can 
never be forgotten by the traveller who views this 
scene for the first time. Later in the season the snows 
have almost gone, and the scenery is robbed of much 
of its charm. 

Stage 5. — The Singpura Stage looks (N.) right into 
the Sind valley ; and, south, on Gulmarg and Apharwat. 

At K/122 Mirkoond, a large village, is passed on the 
c 

right. At miles one road on the right leads, 

o. of. 

off to Magam and Gulmarg; the village of Narbal, 
shaded by a chenar tree of gigantic growth, faces 9th 
milestone on the Gulmarg road. 

Stage 6.— Chukh to Srinagar. At 4 miles, the Gilgit 
road or track turns off to the left. Soon after, the 
Jhelum comes into view at a big bend of the river, and 
here a road leads down to Parana Chowni, the embarking 
place for the Maharajah, on arrival at Srinagar, during his 
annual visit. The royal barge is usually towed up 
by a steam tug to the Palace, the inhabitants lining 
the banks 011 either side. The procession on these 
occasions, many and various boats following, is a sight 
worth seeing. Further on to the right, are the Rifle 
Butts, and beyond the Race Course and Grand Stand. 
The road now turns sharp to the left, and, crossing 
the Dudhgunga river, by a wooden bridge, enters the 
celebrated popular avenue nearly a mile in length, with 
a fine example of perspective. The parade ground lies 
on the right, and the main road on the left, leads to 
the State Zenana Hospital, and Hadow’s well-known 
carpet factory. Clearing the avenue the road turns to 
the right along the river’s bank, leaving the Municipal 
Offices to the left, and passing by a picturesque bazaar, 
crosses the first of the seven city bridges, and, de- 
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scending through a second bazaar, heads east for the 
Munshi Bagh. The large garden on tfie right formerly 
held the Station Church, now converted into D. P. W. 
Offices. At the South corner is the European cemetery,* 
and, on the east side, several houses occupied by the 
C. M. S. missio/iaries. The scattered barracks ahead are 
occupied by office clerks. Beyond, are the shops with a 
frontage facing the river ; the telegraph office lies back 
to the left and the Punjab Banking Company occupies 
the fine new house nearly opposite. The road then 
enters the Residency Avenue, in the centre of which is 
the tonga terminus ; close beyond it, is the Post Office, 
and the next Cottages adjoining arc for the Residency 
Office clerks. The Residency (iates close at the end 
of this avenue. Opposite the Post Office is the Polo 
and Cricket ground, and beyond, the Srinagar Hotel 
opened in April 1900. The golf links are to the east of 
the Hotel. The new Recreation Room, Library, Tennis 
Courts, &c., are beyond the Residency, together with the 
Munshi Bagh and Soinwar Bagh which form the termi- 
nus of the ordinary road; the Company by arrangement 
allowing travellers to proceed beyond the office to their 
destination ; and even on to Goopkar, 3 miles distant. 

By River to Srinagfar. — • 

We must now return once again to Baramula, 
in order to proceed to Srinagar by water. Visitors 
adopting this route usually arrange with the Srinagar 
Agencies for furnished house-boats, or doongas, meeting 
them, and, on arrival at Baramula, they immediately 
board their crafts, a most comfortable and convenient 
arrangement, specially in wet weather. House-boats 
were founded at the end of the eighties by Colonel R. 
Sartorius, v.c ; and SirH. Harvey, Bart., and Mr. Martyn 
Kennard, I think, owned the first two crafts. Mr.Kennard’s 
boat cost a great deal of money and is still on the river. 


* For list of jtraves see Appendix. 
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Since then they have multiplied iti variety, shape, size, 
cost, etc., to a certain extent they take the place of 
houses, still very deficient in Srinagar. These boats are 
generally dry, roomy, most comfortable, thev are all fitted 
with fire places ; and in cold damp weather, and even in 
winter, they are warmer than any house. The old Kashmir 
doonga of the seventies ano eighties* has almost seen 
its day, and hardly now requires the description devoted 
to It fOtmerly. But economical reasons still demand its 
use, and even the doonga has been improved and is 
occasionally fitted with windows. For the sake of the 
initiated, 1 may add the Kashmir doonga contains, as 
a rulr, no bath-room accommodation or furniture of any 
kind, though many boatmen possess a few ii<«eful articles 
of furniture passed on l>y visitors leaving the valley ; it 
consists of a bare floor, with matting sides and a good 
sloping roof which seldom leaks. The stern is occupied 
by the owner and his family, who live and work there. 
And, when a breeze is blowing in their direction, the 
odour of garlic and onions is unpleasant, A second or 
tiiird boat for the cookhouse, servants, and baggage, is 
usually engaged. While travelling, the kitchen boat is 
brought up and secured by a rope, and the meals carried 
on board, without interruption of the journey. The 
business of engaging a doonga was formerly amusing and 
exciting, each boatman praising the qualities of his craft 
and the strength and fastness of his crew. The crew 
consists of both men, women and children ; the beauty 
of the women has been popularised and somewhat 
exaggerated. The laborious life which they share with 
the men tends to harden their features, as well -as their 
bodies, but still a considerable share of beauty is 
divided amongst them ; thou^fh, Jt is to be feared, their 
morality has lessened of late years. Having briefly 
arranged everything on board, including a supply of 
pure spring water sufficient to carry one to Sr^^ar, a 
start can be made at any time. hours should 

be allowed for the journey to Sopor. ' Here the boatman 
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usually anchor, or at Ningal miles furtbe^^ up^ 
Going up stream, the boats are towed by men and 
women alike. The paddles and specially poles come 
into play when crossing the lake, or storm water. For 
house-boats, or house doongas, a crew of 6 to 12 
men are required according to the tonnage of the vessel 
Some of the comfortable house-boats are very unwieldy, 
and need extra strong roues and crew to move them. 
On leaving Baramula, when the river is highi the left 
towing path IS usually followed as far as Doabgah and the 
right above that. If the ranges are clear, from the left 
bank of the river, opjiosiie ihe village of Tsaklu, about 
3)^ miles aoove Baramula, and for the next mile or 
more above it, one obtains a distant view of the peak of 
Nanga Pnrbat, 26,600 feet above the sea, the fourth 
highest mountain in the world ; Mount Everest, 29,000 
odd, and Ka, 28,265 in Baltistan, and Kinchingunga 
only exceeding it. This fine mountain stands clear and 
defined above its fellows : — The boatmen know it. To 
the left N. N. W. and N. W. are the fine snow peaks of 
Kfaagan which should not be mistaken for the great 
mountain. I do not think it can be seen from the right 
towing path owing to low hills intervening close by. As 
the boat slowly progresses against the stream, the vnews at 
first confined open out on all sides, and great extent of the 
mountains that uound the far-famed valley, their summits 
buried in snow, are seen to full advantage. The traveller 
will i^ssibly be disappointed at the aspect of the valley, 
with its bare trees, its many swamps, and stiff cheerless 
garb, of early spring. I have even heard it, in April, com- 
puted to the Fens of Cambridge. But the grand snowy 
mOttiftak^ look where one will, redeem all these 
defictencieSf ami one is ne\^r tired of gazing at them. 

ProQi&ient M firoot and to the left rises boldly the 
hotay ^Haminukh” (16,900 odd feet), capped with 
porpblllftl snow. Beneath its summit are the peculiar 
perpendtculsir that snow cannot lie on them. 
iip to its left shoulder is the ** Erin nala. 
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Further north in the corner (Bandipur) is the ridge on 
which are visible to the eye the zig-zags of the road 
leading up to the Rajdiangan Pass (11,500 feet) and 
Astor, Gilgit, and the great Pamirs. As the boat follows 
the huge turns of the river, now it faces Haramukh, now 
it heads a contrary direction towards Baramula, and 
the fine mountain Apharwat ^13,000 odd feet) which 
commands the dark ridge of Gulmerg ; again, east and 
north-east, it appears to be heading right for the Pir 
Punjal Range with its lovely peaks. 

Below Haramukh, a low dark conical hill seems to run 
out at right angles to the valley. This is Aha Thang, 
which overlooks the Manasbal Lake and Sind Valley 
behind. Opposite Ladroo, a village about two hours' 
journey above Baramula, at a bend in the river, the stone 
abutments of an old bridge are still visible on either 
bank. 

Doabgah, the largest village between Baramula and 
Sopor, is on the right bank, about six hours' journey up. 
A grand grove of chenars marks it in the distance. 
Doabgah forms the depot for all the timber cut on the 
Lolab Valleys, whence it is floated down the Pohru 
River, which joins the Jhelurn just above it. Hons are 
extensively grown here. When the Pohru River is high, 
it is navigable as far as Awatkoola, about 20 hours’ 
journey. x\n immense volume of water passes down tlie 
Pohru during floods, holding in check the Jhelum’s flow 
and causing much flooding above. 

Sopor, about eight hours’ journey above Baramula, is 
an important town of 1,500 houses, built on either bank 
of the river and connected by a substantial bridge. 
The fort commanding this bridge met the full force of 
the disastrous earthquakes of 1885 and little now 
remains of it. Overlooking the bridge on the left bank 
is a long double-storied line of buildings which accom- 
modates the postal, telegraph and police offices, and the 
State Dispensary. A short distance above the bridge to 
the left (right bank) stands the dak buirgalow, a btmek 
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containing six sets of rooms without furniture. It was 
in shocking repair in 1901. The house above this is 
used as a cutchery or law-court. 

Sopor is celebrated for its mahseer fishing which is 
perhaps a little exaggerated, blank days very far exceed- 
ing successful runs. Otherwise it is a place of little 
interest in itself, though it forms the chief starting point 
for the beautiful Lolab Valley. 

An easy route runs from it to Gulmerg 23 miles, divided into 
wo stages: (i) Kountra, 15 miles; (2) Gulmerg, Smiles, 
Bapmarishi, a most lovely ascent for the last three miles. 

Ningal is miles above Sopor on the left bank. 
The boatmen generally tie up here, or at Sopor for the 
night, preparatory to crossing the Woolar Lake in the 
morning. 

This fine lake requires a little description. 

In ordinary times, that is, wlien the riveis are fairly 
full, the Woolar Lake may be said to commence at 
Ningal. When the rivers are in high flood, Sopor 
appears to be on it, a continuous sheet of water almost 
surrounding the town. The lake at such times is a 
splendid piece. of water stretching north and south from 
Sopor to Bandipur, a distance of twelve miles, withjinearly 
equal span east and west, the surrounding mountains 
appearing to rise perpendicularly from its surface. The 
passage of the lake is now avoided. The boats cross 
the flood water due east for a mile or more to enter the 
Naroo Nadi (Canal), and rejoin the Jhelum at Shadipur, 
which is near Srinagar, all danger being avoided, and 
this, route we will now follow, leaving a description of 
the passage by the lake and river, for another place. 

Sopor to Shadipur, vi& the Naroo, is the passage 
^ ^ ^ . always followed by boats 

^ when the river is in flood. 

Leaving Sopor, the boats 
»oss to the left bank, and make for Ningal, which 
is marked by two chenar trees and a few huts. The 
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•dark line, where a side stream water joins, is the 
Ningal nala, which rises under A.pharwat about six 
miles beyond Gulmerg, in a most lovely glen in 
the mountains. Radigaon is the small village on 
.an island i«> the right. To the left is Goondi 
Jehangir. After crossing about three miles of storm water, 
a passage by the village of Gohallan leads on to a 
second sheet of water. Beyond is Naid Khye, marked 
hy a fine chenar -tree overshadowing a grass grown 
Toofed ziarat, of Syud Kamal Shah. A wee village is 
perched on an island opposite. Ahead is another 
picturesque, island village, and beyond the promontory, 
ijiitting out into the east side of the valley is Aha-Tung 
Hill, 6,000 feet odd, overlooking the Manasbal I-ake. 
Another long stretch of flood water, some two miles 
across, is next crossed. To the left on higher ground is 
the large village of Andharkhot. Beyond are some fine 
chenars which mark the position of Sumbul on the 
Jhelum, where .the river is bridged. The real Nadr 
Canal is now entered, the water rushing by, at a good 
pace in the floods of April and May. The evening 
approach by boat to Andharkhot from Sopor with the 
i;uns setting rays lighting the mountains, to east of the 
village is very fine. One looks right into the Sind 
\ a 1 ley closetf up by the great peak of Goond, Kotwal 
station, on map, 14,270 feet, while E. S, E. the 
triple peaks of Mahadeo with the snow fields below, 
•edged i>y dark pines, are shown out in beautiful telieC 
'I'his is a sunset spring view. The boats are now in a 
comparatively narrqiw canal, with a strong Curtisnt 
Ankol village is two mRes ahead, and occupies the 
angle where the Naroo divides into branches, one 
returning to Sppor, the odier running S. S. W., back 
<0 Pahallan; on the ridge above which is the solitinw 
split Deodar mentioned before, as a striking 
mark. Ab )ve Ankol the nala slowly opens into a fine 
canal, as far as IShadipur about three hours distaitt A. 
vquarter of a mile below Sbadipur, the water is croateii 
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by a line iron girder bridge about loo feet span, situated 
high above the water, and any possible flood. On this 
runs the road to Gilgit and the great Pamirs. A fine 
view of the Pir Panjal is seen from the bridge. One 
looks <1ue south straight to the Ferozepur nala, with 
Apharwat to .the right; the Toshi Maidan to the left; 
and, near by, is the low hill which overlooks Magam on 
the Gulmerg road. 

At Shadipur the Jhelum is re-entered, and we have 
only to hark hack and bring the traveller across the 
Woolar Lake from Sopor whence we started ; and 
on by river to Sh^idipur. The journey from Ningal to 
Shadipur takes 8-12 hours, much depending on the size 
of the boat, the number of the crew and the weather. 

In the autumn and winter months, the Naroo Canal' 
in places runs nearly dry. The 
B. lake must then be crossed — 

a considerable stretch of wa ter. 
The start is always made at 3 or 4 a.m. The passage 
Ningal to Banyari takes three to four hours: to Bandipur, 
six or more, a considerable space of time for open water. 
It is generally unattended with danger, but the Woolar 
is the beU noire of the Kashmir boatmen. Violent 
squalls suddenly sweep over its surface, particujarly in 
the spring season, and the boatmen, in^consequerlbe, 
have a well-founded dread, and will only cross at early 
dawn, storms not usually occurring, until the sun is well 
up. The traveller will generally 'act wisely who consults 
his boatman about the passage. The Kashmir doonga 
is a flat-bottomed boat built only^^r fine weather and 
smooth water. 1 speak with some practical experience 
on riiis subject, and know how awkward one feels when 
tte wafiek begin to dash into one’s boat, and the boat- 
/ to ^.rca}) their protecring saint’s aid. The late 
lifiriililajdh Golab Singh was one afternoon overtaken 
by' k stofffa in ooen water. He himself escaped with 
difficuM, but the $00 boats containine: bis attendants 
have been wredeed Should boats be caught 
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in a storm, it is best to lash two or three together and run 
before the wind to shallow water. If the weather looks 
threatening, with dark clouds low down on the hills 
towards Bandipiir, an extra crew should be taken, and the 
boatmen will then cross when they would not do so 
otherwise. With an extra crew of seven men, the river 
being in full flood, I have crossed the Woolar, in a large 
doon^a from Kewhnis Shukr-u-din to Banyari, in one 
hour and a quarter. It is only a question of payment. 
Leaving Ningal the point made for is the mouth 
of the Jhelum just below Bhanair. The trees on the 
Lanka Island show the course taken by the boats. This 
wonderful landmark is situated beyond the promontory of 
land, the limit of the right bank of the Jhelum. But in 
uncertain weather, the shallower water in the curve on 
the right, will be followed, as far as surface water plants, 
permit. In April and May these are hardly visible, 
but later on ihe surface is covered. A slight contrary wind 
will much delay the passage of a house>boat, where the 
water is too deep for poling. The shores of the Woolar 
are studded by numerous villages at some distance 
above the waterline. The huts grouped oh the higher 
land on the right are occupied by persons engaged in 
collecting the fruit of the singara or waternut. The 
K£ihmir State derives a small revenue from the sale of 
this nut, which forms the staple food to this class of 
people. The most striking landmark in the "Woolar is 
the conical hill juttmg*out near the centre on the left* 
This ridge rises 700 feet above the lake, and on it stands 
the Zearut Baba Sh\|j^r>u-din. When the boat is passing 
in line with this promontory of Shukr-u-din, the dip in 
the mountain ridge beyond and above, is Nag Merg 
(9,000 feet), a lovely place for encamping, and com- 
manding most extensive and characteristic views of the 
valley. In the north-east corner (left front) is the 
Important village of Bandipur, the terminus for Gilgit. 

Erin is a beautiful nala, to the right (N.E.) of Bandipur, 
running up to the shoulder of Mt. Haramukh. Goolar 
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is the next smaller glen. More east is the Ajais Nala» 
which joins the Safapur Peak that .flanks the mouth 
of the Sind Valley. "Hie dip very low down connecting 
Aha Thang Hill, overlooks Manasbal, and across it is a 
road to the Sind Valley. 

In fine clear weather the passage of the lake is a very 
pleasant part of the journey, and the time occupied 
depends entirely on the number of the crew, and slightly 
in the direction of the wind which not unfrequently shifts; 
veering from south to north. The entrance into the 
Jhelum depends a great deal in the height of the water. 
There are two passages ; one I will call the medium 
and the other the low-water. When the river is at 
medium flood, a side canal or mouth, tiie Alum Naroo 
Nadi, is then navigable, which the boats enter and rejoin 
the Jhelum at Pari-bal below Hajan close above which 
is the Zearut of Shekh-Nur-din. This passage saves a 
detour of three miles. When the Jhelum is very low it 
is entered by the other — the upper mouth — ^about a 
quarter of a mile below Banyari ; once in the channel, 
the paddles aie stowed, and the tow-path followed as far 
as Srinagar. When weary of inaction, the visitor can 
stretch his legs for a mile or so on the bank occasionally. 

Banyari is the name given to a marshy plain lying 
between two branches of the Jhelum. Here for about 
400 yards is an excellent run for fish, which range from 
^ to 2 lbs. A small minnow or spoon proves a very 
effective bait. 

Hajan is a large village on the left bank about three 
hours* journey above Banyari. ^ 

A man should be sent on ahead here by land to 
procure milk (ot breakfast. Short of Hajan is the 
Shekh-Nur-din Zearut surrounded by six fine chenars. 
Beydnd this Zearut, the river makes a remarkable turn 
and the boat heads straight for Baramula. 

Sttmbal lies again three or four hours’ journey 
above Hajan. The prominent hill Aha Thang 
marks Its situation. The Jhelum is here spanned bf 
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ite third bridge. Sumbal is celebrated for its snipe 
shooting ; the jheels on the left bank giving the best 
bags in the valley. There are ti^o encamping grounds^ 
on the left bank under chenar trees, one above, and one 
below, the bridge. Sumbal, too, is the boat terminus for 
the |$retty Manasbal. The entrance is by a narrow 
channel on the right bank of the river about X 
below the bridi^e. This, considered the most beauti- 
ful lake in the valley, is about 3 niilrs in length by 1 in 
width. It is connected with the Jhelum by a smalt 
canal a mile long, and swarming with small fish whi( b 
are skilfully speared by the boatmen. Shekh is the 
name of the large island lying above Sumbal, and two 
miles beyond, is the small but important village of 
Shadipore. Shadipore signifies Shaid Shahid, a martyr, 
and par, place ; and not the ** place of marriage” as was 
formerly described. It is the meeting place of two rivers, 
the Sind and the Jhelum, the junction being marked by. 
a mass of solid masonry in the centre of which is a 
chenar, which tradition, .wrongly said, never grew (see 
Sind river). The Naroo canal also joins in, or father 
starts from here.* 

As far as Shadipore either way, the Aha T^ng 
Hill forms 4 be most striking 
C. .Shadipuj^ lo^^Srinagar by object in the near landscape. 

* Now, sou th»^stw;ards towards 

Giilmerg, a somewhat siidabr-looking bill» which almost 
overlooks the stage of Maigam, is a landmark in this 
direction. The fort < f Huri Farbat, which commands 
Srinagar, and the T^ht-i-SuIaiman ^ill, iiacked by the 
triple-peaked mcunmin Mahadeo, aim « below it the 
precipitous hills overlooking the Dal 'Lake, fill up the 
view to the left, while beyond, the commanding tongue 
^ land jutting out into the valley> is the fine p^aoiml 
hill of Waslarwati. 

. Ptaznom, another large island, is passed above 
Sbaoipore, and higher up at a bend- of the river is the 
vfUagfSof Mqojgoond. 
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Sundar^Boni is* a, em^ampment*' on the right 
bank ui^l^r twelve chenars, a little above Moojgoond. 

Shaltens is^ passed % little Ivgher up on the right 
(left bank). Al ove will b% noiiced four chenars. 

A mile and a half hizher up^is the Regular Parana 
Chowni, where forin^ily^be start was maile for Gul^ierg. 

'Srinag:ar Is no^ close at hand, and the first op 
seventh baid^e is only two miles ahead. There are few 
more enjo\able sights on a fine day than the pass- 
age up the Jhelum under its seven bridges, through the 
picturesque and quaint capital of Kashmir. No twa 
buildings are alike. The curious grouping of the faK^uses,. 
the frail tenements < f the poor, the substantial man-' 
sions of the wealthier, the curious carving of some, the 
balconies oC others, the irregular embankment, the moun- 
tains in the background form a picture as impressive aa 
it is unique. Hindoo temples, Mahomedan mosques 
:tnd Zearuts group themselves indiscriminately. Some 
of the latter are of very ancient date. The multitude 
and variety of boats will inteiest the fresh arrival ; from 
the l)U|e rice and wood barges, to the smaller shikaras 
used by fishermen, and perhaps the stolid substantial 
bouse^boat built of late years by English visitors. 
Mo<^d;*W the'liiinks at short intervals are the rude 
bathing^oxes and sheds. The seven bridges of Srina- 
galtdifide the cit^ into divisions which are commonly 
us^ todc^ne lo^iality thus: as Sammad Shah’s shop is 
below thf third bridge ; Maharajgunge below the fourth 
bridge, «aiid so on. 

Below tise^sqyenj^ bridge the Dudbgunga river join j the 
Ibft bai$]c'*of Jthvjbelum. Just '^bove, is the large 
YvfkufK&’Seiai.whm in tlte autumn, Yarkundi ponies, 
mwibdabis, etc.«*3re sold and beyond it is the entrance 
of Canal. When the river is high enough 

bbialS' this, a much easier passage with less 

and ~ again join the Jhelum below the Sher 
CUtht or Re^al Palace. The passage of heavy hoose- 
bdete^OT Poongas tbroogb the city i& accomplished by 
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^ paddle and polinii;, and^gr^al' delay is ofte^ cabsed by 
the violent swing of the tidfe sweepnjg round -Ae piers 
of several bridges, particularlv thfe fourth aodl^fitth? On 
the boats left is a curiour Hindoo tfetnple built by 
Pundit Ram Joo in 1880. centre and corner 

domte of this edifice are coveriu vfith what appears tp 
be kerosene tins, neatly nailed dowp, but in the distance 
looking very effective. ^ 

Above the*Kut-i-kul Canal there is a dirty reddookiijig 
building, the ancient Zearut of Thaggi Saba. It is, 
however, worth a visit ; it contains some marble tombs 
and fine lattice work made of plaster of Paris. Its 
walls were much cracked by the earthquakes of 1885. 

Between the seventh and sixth bridges is a handsome 
building, the State Zenana Hospital, conjpleted and 
opened in 1899 at a cost of over Rs. 40,000. ^ 

Beyond the fifth bridge, on the boat's left, is the site 
of Maharajgunge Ba/aar. This interesting place was 
destroyed by fire in 1898, and is being slowly rebuilt 
on approved lines. This bazaar formed a large em- 
porium where, all Kashmir productions were on view, 
and it was visited by every traveller. 

Jubt below the fourth bridge is the Badshah,” one 
of the oldest Mahomedan ruins in tb^ity. ?6rhat>s the 
mrost striking building of all is the Shah Htoadan 
Musjid on the left just below the third Utid|e;^' * It is 
elaborately built of cedar wood, anc^is l^ept .in good 
repair, and has lately had additions maIleHp>*it. Its 
centre dome is crowned with a golden chatre, O^upbrella. 
Soipe of the sacred hairs of the PrraheJ Itre^said to be 
kept here enclosed in a casket. Bemeeg" Cbe^thitd and 
fourth bridges,the different bankei;^ad(}ibprchant*a houses 
will attract attention, the nameof eachffi^jlMsted ip large 
•letters over the entrance.r . Sammad Shin w ^ first on 
the right and Babar Shah on the left. These wo transact 
all kiiids of business for visitors. Between the third and 
-second bridges on the right, is the largest modem Hin- 
doo temple in Kashmir, the. Mian Sahib VaMandir, or 
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the temiSle of the prefiengt slSvereij^.** Two hundred yards 
below^ tb«s!;temple|ir a Buddhist inscription will be found 
on' a stone &cing the foftn^tion af one of the houses in 
the embankment, which Adjoins a ghat known as Malikyar. 
This stone is only visil^e at loj^ water. It is of the 
mpst ancient dhte, aorf ^avant^ learned in these mailers, 
tells me it is worth aU the inscriptions in the country. 

The secend bridge, in former years, was a curiosity, 
irr that it was flanked with shops on eaSh side like 
our* 01 d London Bridge. The shops were burnt down 
in 1870. The modern-looking house, half a mile up 
on the left, with a handsome frontage, was completed 
by the late Governor of Kashmir, Sirdar Roop Sing, in 
1S90. Above this house, on the same side, is the Basant 
Bagh with % handsome ghat built of limestone slabs. 
These stotfies were brought from the mosque of Hasana- 
bad on the Dal Lake. Iddeed, the whole Jhelum 
embankment is a silent monument to iconoclasm, a 
' charnel house in which are buried stately pillars, elegant 
cornices, and carved pediments. 

The^State postal and telegraph offices are connected 
with *the Basant Bagh. The King^s Palace, Sher Garhi, 
is now aj^proached on the right, with the royal temple 
below', ,tl£^dome ttf which is said to be covered with 
beaten* jKoIcj^ This portion, together with the fine 
gu^emechapi her beyond, is nearly ail that remains of 
the old *or(}at^ of^hings, the Palace having beemmuch 
enlarges, altdi'ed and modernized with, perhaps, question- 
able tast^in^ architecture and specially in colouring. 
The*pp:et(|^ ^odera house opposite, completed in 1901, 
is the redSdehceidf J^ajah Sir Amar Sing, k.c.b. Between 
the, two* Ain^ th^Ku^i-kul*' Canal, an important side 
channel d between 7th and zst bridges. It 

is much by* boats when the river is in ordinary flood. 

But if the river is very high, boats are unable to pass 
the first bridge near lower end. 

. On the left (right bank), nearly facing this, is a m<ve 
important water channel, the Sunt-i-kul or apple-tree 

' p,Gk ‘ S 
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canal.' This canal leads to the* Chenar Bagh, the 
encampment for bachelors, and on to the Dal qjr city 
lake by the Dal Darwatea or SunfLi-kirl is said^ to 

express a canal always full or* navigable, as compared 
with Kut-i-kul, not abvays Connected with the 

paldfce is the council chamber, and gbove it the munici- 
pal office. At the mouth of the#Sunt-i'kul Canal the 
royal barges are usually moored. The hrsl; bridge is 
now passecf^ with its five piers. After clearing the 
bridge the view opens out, and in the distance are seen 
the European shops and the river bank lined with tall 
poplars. On the left, stands a fine Kashmir house 
faced with lattice, and beyond it the Chief Court of 
Kashmir. On the right, after clearing the village, comes 
a pretty balconied house, the private residence of the 
present Chief Justice. The house next door belongs to 
the Chief Medical Officer of Kashmir, Rai Bahadur 
Dr. A. Mitra, a Bengalee gentleman with English quali- 
fications. Attached above is a fine double-storied build-' 
ing, the Kashmir State Hospital, fully equipped and up 
to modern requirements. * 

The handsome old-fashioned structure on the ^ right 
is the Barrah Darri, the Royal Summer Pavilion, w^iere 
State entertainments were always #rmerlya l^ejid, and 
occasionally distinguished guests put up, |is the'Duk^ 
of Connaught in 1884. It has sinde been doliverted 
into ^ State Museum. The river’s bagk iqdirpnt is faced 
with a neat stone embankment approached . By steps. 
Opposite the palace is the English cemetery, whi^ is 
located in the west corner of the l^b-wii|led enptosure 
known as the Shekh Bagh. The b^mcUlig in'tRe centre 
of this garden was formerl3Pused as the Eiigli^* Church. 

On the left (right bank) the yarious^l^^9ies and shops ^ 
are passed. The Punjab Banking Com^ny; finished 
19CO, stands back in its own grounds. The two old- 
style houses are occupied as Transport and Kashmir 
game laws offices. Passing these the boat next ap- 
proa^es a large island covered with trees near the right 
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bank of the Jhelum. The four cottages called the village, 
facing the island, are occupied first by the post office 
(British), and above by the Residency clerks and vakeels. 

Adjoining the post office is the tonga booking and 
Pi^rcel office of the Imperial Carrying Company, with a 
cottage attached, all put up in the winter of 1892, - The 
substantial dooble-sloried house above the island is 
occupied by the British Resident. The present Resi- 
idency was built in 1886-7, the old single-storied house 
having been rendered unsafe by the earthquakes of 1885. 
The modern house inside is beautifully furnished and 
finished, and the best Kashmir cirving is represented 
in perfect ceilings, over rnantel-pieces and elegant 
cornices. In the centre is a most charming hall with 
a very handsome staircase. Above the Residency is 
the Recreation Society’s Room grounds and Library, 
with its piomena<ic running out over the river. The 
hou.->es on the bank of the river on the Munshi Bagh 
are chiefly occiijiied by State officials, only a small 
quantum being allotted to visitors. The English 
Church and (!haplain’s house, stand a liille back. A 
few furlongs behind, under the Taklit Soleman hill, is 
the Cottage Hospital for visitors. The Sonaw^ar Bagh, 
shaded by» grand^^ichenars, is just above the Munshi 
Bagh — ajid the Ram Munshi Bagh, is half an ffiour’s 
journej^ further up. 

The married visitor has now been conducted to his 
destination in the Munshi Bagh, tlie bachelor to the 
Cnenar Bagh (by the Dal Canal), a good and useful 
division, established by ancient precedent, and one that 
has hitherto been found most convenient to the general 
community, t 

Hasan Abdal to Abbottabad, Domel and Jhelum 
Valley Rload— Domel to Baramula by the right bank 
of the Jhelum. 

When Kashmir formed a part of the Durani Empire, 
the road thither from Kabul lay through the Khyber 
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Pass from Peshawar^ thence by Hasan Abial^ Harripur^ 
and Mozufferabad by the right bank of the Jhelum to 
Baramula, Hasan Abdal is now- a station on the 
N.-W. Railway, 2j^ hours’ journey beyond Kawal Pindi. 
This route is really one of the easiest into Kashmir, 
though only locally known and used, chiefly when the 
Murree hills and road are blocked with snow. It will be 
found a most useful road for ladies, and others travel- 
ling in and ouf of Kashmir in winter, or early springj^ 
Should landslips (frequently set in motion by earth- 
quakes or heavy rain), obstruct the road between Koha/a 
and Domel^ this alternative route could be adopted. 
It also suggests itself as being the proper line for a 
railway into Kashmir. 

The traveller taking this route must rely on the mail 
agents at Has0tn Abdal and Abbottabad for the supply 
of his ddks and other information. 

This route joins the Jhelum Valley Road at Domel. 
It is divided into eight marches 


D.B. 

1 . 

Hasan Abdal to Dedur 

... 12 ntiles. 

D.B. 

2 . 

Harripur 

. • 9 »» 


3- 

Sultanpur 

••• *2 ,, 

D.B. 

4- 

Abbottabad 

... 11 „ 

D.B. 

5- 

Mamerah . 

... ;6 


6. 

Utr Shisha 

9 If 

D.B. 

7 . 

Garhi Habibulla 

9 ft 


8. 

Domel 

13 M 



V 

91 miles. 


Or Hasan Abdal to Abbottabad 
to Domel 

••• 44 ft 
- 47 .f 


These are the stages a traveller in the cold weather 
with plenty of leisure might adopt. 

The usual stages are : — , 


I. Hasan Abdal to Harripnr ^ 
a. Abbottabad 

3. Jdansermh 

4. Garhi Habibulla 

5. Domel 


... 21 miles. 
...23 M 
• M IP ft 
18 t» 

13 •• 


ToUl 


91 miles; 
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Of this distance, 44 miles are daily traversed by a 
mail tonga to Abbottabad and up to 78 miles can also 
be done thus. 

The mail cart, new tontza road, Rawal Find! to 
Domel vidi Sunnybank, is just 85 miles, so that the 
actual difference in distance is small. 

At all these five stages there are good dak bungalows* 

The first two stages to Abbottabad are nearly always 
-done by tonga. 

I'he road, a pukka thoroughfare as far as Abbottabad, 
44 miles, passes over fairly level tracts of country, cut 
up much by ravines as far as the riveic Hurroo. The 
ravines are for the most part bridged, but the river is not. 
It has a wide stony bed, though the main stream 
usually runs under the right bank. Like many other 
Indian rivers, it often has a wilful way of occupying 
any portion of its extensive bed. After crossing the 
Hurroo, the road continues level and easy up to Dedur. 
From Dedur onwards to Harripur, the road is good, 
and the tonga makes excellent time along it. Between 
Harripur and Sultanpur several sms^l nullahs are nego- 
ciated, but the road l)etween them ispukka^ and all the 
deep cuttings are bridged. 

Two miles beybnd Sultanpur, the road descends by 
a deep cutting into the bed of the river Dor. * This 
river, like the Harroo, presents a wide strong bed of half 
a mile, and the^stream only occupies a small portion 
under the right bank as a rule, but this, too, of a shifting 
nature. During the greater part of the year, this river 
is shallow, the water only reaching the wheel boxes 
of the tonga. In the spring and autumn after heavy rain 
it may become almighty torrent. On such occasions, 
gangs of coolies are usually collected on either bank 
to assiitt.lhe passage of the mail cart, which is therefore 
sejhiotii on this account, though ekkas and buL 

locks’ carts may at times experience difficulty. After 
fiifding the Dor, the road slowly ascends, and five 
miles this side of Abbottabad enters the gorge leading 
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to the station. Within the gorge it winds and zig-zags 
up easy ascents along the north slope of the hill, and 
finally enters the station by a gentle descent. The mail 
cart runs no further than this point. The road is how- 
ever fit for cart traffic, if arrangements can be made as 
far as Manserah and Garhi Plabibulla, to which point a 
rough shikar tonga could be driven. 

Abhottabad to Manserah^ i6 miles, — Road good and 
driveable throughout. For the first six miles it runs 
straight and ascends the Abbottabad Valley, then winds 
along tlie hill-side, the bank in places being precipitous. 
Several very deep nullahs are crossed, with zig-zag ap- 
proaches, the most notable of which occurs at the 8th 
mile, the M.mgli nullah. From this nullah a foot-track 
passable for miles, runs direct to Garhi Hahibulla 
along the bed of the nullah, shortening tlie way by 
one-half (6 miles). By this road, or rather track, Man- 
serah and UtrShisha are not touched, the path keeping 
well away on the right between the low ranges of hills, 
whereas the main road foIlow^s the outer slope of the 
hills. A good local guide is required for this short cut. 
From the Jlfa/ijiH Nullah onwards, the road makes 
many descents and ascents in and out of nullahs, then 
winds by tortuous curves through a low range of 
hills, and by a gradual descent reaches the village of 
Manserah. 

Manserah to Garhi Hahibulla ^ i8 miles. — Prom Man- 
serah to Utr Shisha, a narrow but driveable road 
runs alonn the side of the hill. Several deep nullahs 
are crossed, all of which are now bridged. But as hill 
roads are very liable to damage by storms during the 
rains, before leaving Abbottabad, the ttaveller should 
ascertain ihe state of the roads ahead. From Utr Shisha, 
the road ascends through pine woods for four miles, to 
the watershed at Batrasi Gali. It then descends by a 
tortuous narr ow road, with many abrupt corners, through 
pretty jungle, to within a mile of Garhi Habibulla. At 
this point it crol^ses a small tributary of the Nainsuk 
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River, and then follows ight bank for a mile lo the 
bungalow, which is ])erched 

drove on this road June loth, 1900, in an ordinary hill 
tonga, Garhi Habibulla to Abbottabad. I'he road, up and 
down the watershed, is well made but very narrow, and 
it would be safer always to have a sowar riding in front, 
as the turnings are very sharp. The time, including the 
march from 1 >omel, was. Dome! to Abbottabad, 13 hours. 

Garhi ITahibuHa to DomeU 13 imks . — Immediately 
below the dak bungalow the Nainsnk is crossed by an 
iron girder bridge coinplete*d in 1900. The structure 
rests on two sfone uprights in the stream, with neat 
approaches. It is fit for any heavy traffic. Tne new 
road under construction in 1899 — 1900, is 13 miles 
in length. It follows the left bank of the Nainsuk, 
Kunhar, or Khaaan river, for some four miles : as far 
as Berar Kot, the first two miles are in British territory. 
Beyond this the remaining ii run through Kashmir. 
The mad gradually ascends the hills, leaving the river, 
and finally reaches the Loharam-ki-Gali Pass which 
commands a view of Domel. The path then descends, 
and looks down into a great bend of the Jhelum, caused 
by a tongue of land projecting northwards, which is 
overlooked by steep precipices with many landslips. 

The road has been cut into soft shaly ground,* which, 
owing to its instability, looks as it would always give 
trouble. In 1900, we had to dismount at several 
corners. At 4 milestone a short rut leads straight down 
to the Mogul Serai, saving a detour of two miles. The 
main road continues on, to a Fakeer’s shrine, facing 
Mozafferabad town; it then turns. to the right, and, 
after passing behind the serai, crosses the Kishengiinga 
by the temporary suspension bridge ; then, thfe' Jhelum 
by another bridge and so to Dorael. Beyond the 
Fakcer's shrine are the great abutments of what should 
be, eventually, a fine bridge for railway or road traffic. 

The track of old days pa.ssed through the village of 
Garhi Habibulla, and reached the watdtshed at Dab Gali, 
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the Garhi Habibulla Pass, which forms the boundary 
between Kashmir and British territories after a stiff climb 
of 5 miles. It then descended, by a shocking road an<l 
finally ended in a hill stream, opposite the fort of 
Mozafferabad, and following the right bank of the 
Kishengunga crossed it and the Jhelum, to Domel. Thi& 
road was in use up to 1897. 

The description of the road from Domel to Kashmir 
has just been given. 


The Stages. 

I. Hasan Abdal . — The dak bungalow is miles 
from the railway station in a opposite direction to 
Abbottabad. The tonga office and bullock-cart agents 
are quite close to the rail. The mail tonga runs daily 
to Abbottabad, the journey dccupying about six hours, 
starting at 9-30 a.m., and arriving at 3-30 p.m. The fare* 
of this tonga is Ks. 20, but owing to competition, it 
varies from Rs. 15 to 20 for 3 seats or even less. 

Native ekkas are usually in attendance at the railway 
station, and cost R$. 4 to Abbottabad. A servant can 
obtain a seat with three other natives for 'Re. i. The 
ekka time to Abbottabad is about 10 hours,, but by 
changing at Harripur it can be accomplished much 
quicker. 

A bullock train service runs in connection with the 
railway. Heavy goods can be booked right through 
from any station in India to Abbottabad, and delivered 
at the bullock train agency, Abbottabad. 

The bullock train takesjour, often more, days to reach 
Abbottabad. It is safe to give this baggage a good ' 
7 or 10 dgys’ start from Hasan Abdal. Mules can be 
obtained here through the civil authorities. Doolies 
and kaharft are not procurable. 

Dedur.—A road-side serai and camping ground. A 
rest-housei with one room, and bath-room. Supplies, 
indifferent, are liofited to fowls, eggs, and wood, &c. 
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Harripur.^^k well built dak bungalow, Tahsil, Than- 
nah, Fort. The native town is large and flourishing^, 
and lies in a richly cultivated valley. There are good> 
gardens; and vegetables, fruit and supplies of all kinds 
are obtainable. The baaaar chowdree supplies niules^ 
which by previous arrangement can be taken right 
through to Baramula. 

Saltanpur , — Qamping ground, serai, and one-roomed 
rest-house. Supplies procurable. 

AbboUabad, --This charming little station, founded by 
Major Abbott in 1853, 4,200 feet above the sea-level, 
is picturesquely situated at the near extremity of the 
Orash valley. It is somewhat closely surrounded by 
hills, which by confining the breeze as well as by radia- 
tion render the atmosphere in the summer very hot and 
oppressive, to say nothing of sandflies and mosquitoes. 
It is justly celebrated for its many trees, its gardens, and 
for the beauty of the roses in them, which, for variety 
and size, can hardly be surpassed in India. Here, too, 
resides the General Commanding the Frontier Force, 
and here are also the permanent quarters of the 5th 
Gpprkhas, or Hazara battalion, so called from Hazara 
being the name of the district in which Abbottabad lies. 
The garrison now consists of 2 Battalions, 5th Goorkhas, 

1 Battalion, 43rd Goorkhas,and 2 Mountain Batteries. A 
large l)azaar,a few Parsee shops will be found here, with 
stores and supplies of the usual kind. There is a good 
dak bungalow as well as an hotel of sorts ; mules can be 
procured for baggage as far as Doniel, and sometimes 
through to Baramula. 

MaHseraA.— Lies in the Paklfit Valley. It has a dak 
bungalow, Thanna, Tahsil. The ddk bungalow is welt' 
situated high fip, with a commanding view across the 
Dakhii {Main ^nd the showy peaks of Khagan beyond. 
Opposite the dfik bungalow what is known as the Lion 
Rocks stands out quite prominently against the sky. 
There is a large village, in which carriage and supplies 
are obtaiha^le. * 
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Utr Consists of a few scattered huts. There 

IS here a camping ground planted with shady pines. 
Supplies limited to wood and water. 

Garhi Babibul/a , — The village lies on the left bank 
of the Nainsuk, which rises amidst the snow of Khagan. 
IMie clak bungalow is on the right bank, above the bridge 
which s])ans the river. There is here a Post Office and 
1 'hannnh. The bungalow does not possess a khansamah. 
'J'he chowkidar has some knowledge of cookery. Sup- 
plies and baggage animals procurable, but no stores are 
available. The old road to Kashmir can be seen zig- 
zagin‘j up the hills behind the village. The Khan of 
Garhi’s house is the most striking object in the village. 
At present the tonga goes no further than Garhi 
Habibulla, the intervening path to Domel being a good 
horse road 

Domel to Baramula by rigfht bank of Jhelum 5 


marches as follows : — 

1 Donie) to Hattian 

... 17 miles, 

time, 8 hours. 

2 Handa 

— 11 M 

*> >• 

3 Kattai 

... 12 It 

,, 6 ,, 

4 Shahdvra 

... 12 „ 

II ^ If 

5 Ciingle 

... 14 I* 

II 7 f» 

6 Baramula 

... 18 .. 

I, 8 


These marches are long, hot, and greatly exposed to 
sun. There are no bungalows, and no supplies or 
<'Oolies, are arranged for. It is now only used by 
sportsmen. 



CHAPTER III. 

Routes— It Qujratt Bhimber and Pir Panjal. 
3t Qujrat, Bhimber, Poonch and Uri. • 

Qujrat, Bhimber and Pir Panjal Route. — 

This road was followed, centuries ago, by the Mogul 
Emperors, and has in consequence been styled the 
Imperial route. The ruins, and, in some places the 
fairly preserved remains of fine serais, still in evidence 
at every stage, testify to the passage of former Royalties. 
In the sixties and seventies, these marches were usually 
followed by Europeans entering the valley. 'J'he bridg- 
ing of the river Jhelum at Kohala in 1871, materially 
altered matters, as up till then the passage of the river 
was made in country boats ; a very trying ordeal to the 
nervous, as, I know from personal experience when, 
having in July 1899, to make the p)assage there 10 miles 
lower down, with the river in Hood. Even nc^w the 
Pir Panjal is a great commercial highway for the carriage 
of grain, salt, etc., to Kashmir. Drivers of heavilv laden 
mules, donkeys and bullocks are still met with on the 
marches; bullocks by their slow progression blocking 
the way, and eliciting felicitous language from the travel- 
ler, hurrying on his daily march, to get out of the heat. 

As regards climate the first four marches are very hot 
indeed, much on a par with the plains. At Changis, 
3rd stage, well situated above the river, the air is cooler. 
At Rajouri, 4th stage, the climate improves; and at 
the sth stage, a moderate climate is reached, and the 
main heat is over. The heat of the first four marches 
is, perhaps, the only drawback to this route, which 
o^erwise 1 would strongly advise travellers to try; 
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as the scenery is fine and picturesque. It is out of 
the beat track, and is never rusheti. The road-way 
itself has of late years been much improved and is a 
fair riding track. The Pir^Panjal Pass is not usually 
open before loth May, and a good deal of snow 
might be found even then. The traveller selecting 
this route must be preparefi for hill marching, and 
tents are really needed for the stages beyond Poshi- 
ana. He should take the usual camp furniture, a 
bed, two tables, a cane commode and an armchair. 
Excellent folding armchairs for the moderate price 
of Rs. 6 are purchasable at Gujrat, which is noted 
for its manufacture of all kinds of furniture ; the 
Gujrat leather covered chair being a speciality. For 
twenty-nine years I have roughed it out shooting in the 
hills and plains as much as most men, in all weathers, 
at all seasons ; and, during the last sixteen, I invariably 
have carried two such armchairs as these mentiond, one 
for use on arrival and the other to be sent ahead. 
They form one-fifth of a load, and I advise every 
traveller to do likewise. No stores can be relied on, 
and sufficient therefore for twelve days should be 
carried. A supply of soda-water from Gujrat to Bhimber 
and Naoshera (say four days) is advisable. Also, take 
a tin of Keating’s, a tin or two of butter, three of the 
latest brand of Swiss milk, and don’t forget a whistle. 
Have water boiled at Bhimber. Always take spare ropes^ 
a hammer and nails and some screws, and either 
aluminiun deekchies, or a Warren’s cooking pot. See 
to your own baggage, and never overload the human 
^ carrier. You will find an umbrella most useful for your- 
self and equally so, during the rain, for your servant. 
If you can afford to do so, always mount your cook 
and head servant In the first five marches^ streams^ 
some of great force, have to be forded, and the better 
you are mounted, the happier you will be, and don’t 
forget you require a crupper, and a \seneAuni) breast- 
band for your saddle.. 
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It is wMse also to take spare shoes and nails for 
horses, as the roads are still horribly stony in places, 
partaking of the old order of things. 

For Gujrat, the sportsman should address by post the 
Khansama, Dak Bungalow, Gujrat, Panjab. He will 
arrange ekkas *for baggage, camels, or other carriages 
and the tonga, if still going, as 'far as Bhimber. The 
local civil authority is the Deputy Commissiojier, Gujrat. 
Servants, tents, ba^ggage, ponies, should be despatched 
so as to arrive in good time at Gujrat, with definite 
orders to proceed on two marches (28 miles) to Bhimber, 
reaching there the day before their master is expected, 
so as to give all a rest. 

Gujrat^ the terminus, is a station on the N.-W. 
Railway, about three and a half hours’ journey from 
Lahore. The Dak Bungalow is 100 yards behind the 
railway station. It has four rooms and bathrooms. 'J'hc 
traveller should rest here for the day (with a good 
supply of ice in hot weather). He might start for Bhimber 
•at 3 p.M. If the road is in order he may reach Bhimber 
in five hours. Ekkas will take from six to eight hours. 
Kharian is the next railway station above Gujrat. It 
has a small bungalow but no servants or stores. It is 
nearer to Bhimber, the distance being — ^ 

Gujrat to Bhimber ... ... ... 2 ^% miles. 

Kliarian to Bhimber ... ... 20 „ 

It is a riding road only, and joins the Gujrat route 
4t Kotla, miles out of Bhimber. It is mentioned as 
perhaps useful to a few. 

It was in Gujrat Dik Bdngalow I read a note in the 
book which may interest the traveller, and also explain 
my adyiSring a supply of Keating’s for the march — 

Etmiv. ' Remarks. 

Reverend A. C f ... Satisfied. 

Rev^end K D. ... Service fiood ; but bags and fleais 

in abundance. 

Gapti aad Mrs, £. F. ... Quite satisfied. 
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Entry. Remarks. 

Capt. X. ... Quite satisfied. 

S. ... The reverend gentleman above 

took all the bugs and fleas away 
with them. 

The stages, Gujrat to Bhimber, are as follows : — 

Ciujrat lo Kutchery i ^ miles. 

1 . *CUy , — Kutchery to Doulalnagar „ 

2. „ to Kolia 8 ,, 

3. ,, to Bhimber %% ,, 

Stas:e I. Doulatnagar, miles. — The road 

runs straight from the Dak Bungalow towards the city, 
along a road fringed with Sheeshams ; passes the Govern- 
ment Hospital on the right, and a fine Scotch Mission 
Zenana Hospital on left. It then skirls the city, leading 
past Ciitchery, jail, Post Office, and heads straight for 
Bhimber. The public gardens are on the left, and a 
neat little church beyond. At six miles a wide sandy 
nala has to be crossed, and the edge of the same nala 
skirted a little ahead. Two or three villages are met 
wiili. The Ddk Bungalow renewed in 1901, stands 
liack Yi mile from the road. It is clean and fairly well- 
provided. A khansamah or chokidar is usually here 
during the season. 

Stag:e 2. Kotia, 8 miles.— From Doulatnngar on, 
the road continues still fairly good as far as Kotla, 
miles. Here is a serai, a quarter of a mile off tire 
road, with two rooms and bathrooms and the same 
accommodation as the last, 

Stagfe 3. Bhimber* 8^ miles. — All the miles are 
marked along the road. The travelling is not quite so 
good as before. The Kashmir border* is crossed 300 
yards beyond the 23rd milestone. » The boundary 
pillars are seen running east and west. Soon after 
entering Kashmir territory, another wide sandy nala has 
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to be crossed. The 24th milestone is near the far side. 
Afterwhich, ontheleft(25 miles), is the “Rani-Ka-Kua,”a 
well celebrated for good water. The last 4 miles of the 
road were repaired as a famine work in 1900. At the 27th 
mile the Custom House overlooks the Bhimber river, whose 
sandy bed has to be forded, and the bungalow is ^ mile 
ahead, beyond a’ j^rove of trees. Bhimber stands on a small 
plain surrounded by scrub and more or less low hills. 

The Dik Bungalow repaired in the spring of 1900 con* 
tHins four rooms and three bath-rooms, also punkhas, and 
rough furniture ; a new kitchen was completed in 1901. 
There are no stores. Soda-water may be procurable. The 
chowkidar possesses a dandy, and in the city are a certain 
number of kahars. Around bungalow are State offices, 
cutcherry and school. Typical flour mills are worked in the 
stream, 200 yards to the east. The town of neatly built 
stone houses, lies to the north. The old Mogul Serai has 
been altered and modernised into State offices. Beyond 
it is a very neat jail, and to the right a State Dispensary. 
The heat here is very severe in summer owing to radiation 
from the hills. Milestone 28 is 30 yards north of bungalow. 


The marches on to Srinagar are as follows 
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1. Bhimber to Saidabad . — Distance ii^ measured 

miles. Time to 5 hours, Banghy kahars and 

coolies^ 7 hours. 

In this march, the “ Aditak,” the first range of moun- 
tains, is crossed. In the hot weather, my suggestion to 
the traveller in the first two marches is, provided the 
nalas are reported low and fordable, start at sunset or 
before, march to the summit of the pass and sleep there 
in the cool until daylight. 

Leaving the bungalow, the road skirts the town, and, 
beyond, it crosses the river in i..s shallow sandy bed. 
This is the firsi; of six fords that have to be passed, 
and, during a flood, one or all may be impassable. 
Half a mile ahead is ford No. 2. Recol'ect, on account 
of quicksands, a guide is necessary, and the ford here, 
as in all others, must be strictly followed. The road 
soon ascends and passes two side nalas with steep 
approaches. Even these trickling streams in heavy rain 
are awkward crossings, but the flood water soon runs 
off. After the fourth passage, often a deep one, the 
third milestone is passed. The sixth and last ford is 
sometimes very deep. The sand hills on the right form 
themselves into curious and quaint gorges. I’he road, now 
crossing a spur (four miles), enters by the left a ravine with 
steep sides. In the seventies, the track followed the 
stream — a trying ascent. Now a new roadhas been aligned 
along the right bank of the ravine. As a riding track, 
it is very steep in places, and the breast-band is needed 
and careful riding. At six miles two burrs and a peepul 
tree, overlooking a fakeer’s hut and tank, come into sight. 
The tank, which bears the inscription 1885, depends 
for its supply on rain-water. In cool weather, this is a 
convenient place for breakfast. ' The back view is good ; 
but the lie of the ground hides the pass ahead. 

Riding at foot pace, over a bad road, half an hour 
brings one to the summit of the Aditalf Range. The 
pass itself, probably 2,800 feet above sea-level, is narrow — 
only 8 feet wide — and the last or feet up stone steps, 
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is very trying tor either steed, coolie, or camel. It is 
marked by a fine peepul, whose roots extend for 40 feet 
across tlie path On the summit are three huts, one a 
Dharmsal : a State sepoy and customs officer live here. 
Water is brought up from about a mile below north- 
wards and offered by a Brahmin, so ^hat all can drink. 
The yth milestorfe (measured distance) is % mile below 
the summit In winter, a few hundred feet below this 
point, when the mountains are deep in snow, a splendid 
panorama of the Pir l^anjal comes into view, this grand 
range really ti^wering up towards the sky. The descent 
to the plain is about i ^ miles in length by a fairly good 
path, shaded partly by Pinus longifolia, but very hot 
and exposed to sun, even in winter. On reaching the 
bottom, one sees to the right a fort very picturesquely 
situated in the hills. After fording two streams, the 
path passes through a gorge, and leads down to the 
village of Saidabad, the bungalow lying to the right, 
about a mile ahead. 

The bungalow is still very primitive-»a centre 
room, two bath-rooms and a covered-in verandah— with 
rough and limited furniture, one bed, two tables, eight 
chairs. There are no servants’ quarters or cookhouse 
proper. Close by a nullah runs down from the hills, 
in which is visible the remains of a bund or causeway, 
over which, in palmier days, ran the road to Riassi 
and the Trikotra Hill. A hundred yards up stream, neatly 
built into the bank, is a small bowli, fed by a spring, with 
good drinking water. Close behind to the North are some 
ancient ruins. Half a mile further back is the Mogul 
Serai, still used in part by travellers. Here is a bunniah’s 
stall with a post-box attached : the latter is said to be 
cleared daily by the local runner. A fine view is obtained 
from the roof of the Serai, which includes the fort of 
Manalgui, j miles west of Saidabad. This fort was visit- 
ed by Sir Temple on June 8th, 1S59, who describes 
an extensive view of the plains towards Sialkotc, 
Jammu and Gujrat. The water-supply was a tank inside. 

Ot OK 6 
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2. 5aldabad to Naoshera.— ion miks. 

TitnCf 3 to 35^ hours riding. 

In this march, the second range of hills, the Kainan 
Gosha, is crossed The road leads due North, passing 
the Serai on the left. Soon after, the stream is forded — 
a very awkward passage with any flood on. The' left 
bank is now followed for a mile through a pretty gorge, 
with large rocks in the bed of the stn^am, which is lined 
with oleander. To the left are the remains of an ancient 
bund, with ruins beyond. Here the palm and the pine 
fraternize together. After recrossing the stream twice, a 
dhun IS entered and a curious gorge lies ahead. The 
road enters the glen by the right, passing through 
hedgerows to a tree on the left, which marks the foot 
of the ascent. The Pass itself is visible from Saidabad, 
and lies half a mile to the right of a wedge-shaped hill 
faced with pine. The old track is distinct, marked out 
on the soft sand rock. The new road (very indifferent 
and rocky below), zigzags to the right, and ascends 
through a fair forest of Pinus longifolia. Allow one 
hour to base and half an hour for ascent. Compared 
with the Aditak, the summit is open and wide with culti- 
vation to the East. The Pass itself is 2,870 feet above 
sea-level. On the right is a burr tree which gives 
good shade for breakmst in the cold weathor. The 
usual fakir’s house is to the left. Hie pines on this 
fange are fine and of considerable ^rth. On a clear 
day, in winter, one is rewarded with a fine view of 
the Pir Panjal. In the hot weather probafaty all is 
in haze. 

Thtakuti, the highest point in tiie Pir, is the peak to the 
left front, 15,384 feet. To ha right, East, is a snowy 
peak, marked in map as Tilnar, 15,304 feet This 
striking landmark stands guard over two Passes^ the 
Budil, 14,180 feet, to East, and the Soopri Pass to the 
West This is no doubt fte great bluff visible fnm Sial* 
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kote. The Konsa Peaks are E.-N and the depression 
oi Banihal further East. To the extreme right, the Tri* 
kotrd (three-pointed mountain above Jammu and Riassi) is 
visible. These peaks deserve mention, as the position 
of all mountains and peaks is a matter of great interest to 
the traveller, or, |it least, to the sportsman. Once a land- 
mark, or a mountain top is known, the relation of others 
becomes comparatively easy. Beneath is a wide valley, 
at the far side of which is the town of Naoshera 
to the left, and the Serai on the right standing out clear, 
a good six miles ahead. The first 50 yards of the 
descent is very bad going, the path then detours to the 
right, zigzagging back to lett. 'Phe descent, through a pine 
forest, occupies 40 minutes to i hours. There are some 
very awkward corners, at wnich 11 is wise to dismount. 
The road now crosses the valley through sand hills, 
drops down to ford a branch of the 'Pawi, and ascends 
to the rest-house beyond. Time, foot of hill to Dftk 
Bungalow i hour. In the cold weather the Kashmir 
officials ride from Bhimber to Naoshera in 8 hours, and 
the distance might be done in less. 

The bungalow is located in a large garden, the Baoli 
Bagh. It is in good habitable condition— -four moms 
bath-rooms, also a kitchen. A new bungalows for 
officials was opened in 1900. The river Tawi runs 
half a mile oue East and, in the proper season, gives 
good fishing. The fort of Mungal Deo, picturesquely 
perclied on the hills some miles down to S.-E., commands 
the valley. The village of Naoshera lies half a mile 
up hill tobthe North. It consists of a small bazaar, with 
an Imperial P. O. The Serai is fine, well preserved, 
and, weather being cool enough, deserving of a visit. 
The roof commands a good view of the river and the 
valley. ITltm is a fine ceiling in one of the upper 
rooms, and in a comer the old treasury is built into the 
wall 4^ feet thick. The path for lo-morrow’s march 
can be teen winding up the hillside ; the track on the far 
bank ef the ifver l^s to Aknoor and Jammu. Close 
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tu Kast side of the house is a neat grave, witli the follow- 
ing inscription ; — 

IN MliMORlAM 

HARRY HALL, 

Infant Son of Lt. W. E Nuthai.i,, 63ki» Rhjt., 
Who died at Naoshera, 8th May, 1878. 

5 MONTHS. 

TRAVKl.I.KRS WILL DO A KIND ACT MY INSTRUCTINO 
THE TAKIDAR TO KEEI* THIS CRAVE IN ORDER. 

3. Naoshera to Changas. — Distance, u mites. 

Time, riding low, 4}^ hours ; coolies, 6 to j hours. 

Speaking generally this road follows up the valley of 
the Tawi to its origin at Thanna Mandi at the foot of 
the Rattan Pir (Range No. 3). Leaving the bungalow, 
the road ascends to the village, passing through the 
stone-paved bazaar. The old track then led down to 
the bed of the river and over the low end of spur. The 
newer path avoiding the river, turns off to the left, ami 
zigzags up the East face of the hill, and, after passing an 
awkward dip or two, the summit of pass is reached in 
about an hour from the start. Looking back, one gets 
a fine view of the river Tawi in its wide stony bed, 
as well as the clever diversions of the stream, where 
several mills are worked lower down. The Kaman 
Goshi range, and the fort of Mangal Devi stand out 
clear. To the North, one looks into over a really pretty 
pine-clad Dhun, through which rushes the rurer, and, 
away in the far distance, one may get a glimpse of the 
Pir Panjal. There is a spring of water 100 feet below 
and to right of road. The steep descent of iji miles 
will take 45 minutes. The path then hugs the right 
bank, soon passing on the left the old serai of N^agpura. 
The Sanatta, a shrub which flowers early in April, 
attains large growth here and covers much of the hill- 
side. The path runs through hedges fringed wift 
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pomegranate, jessamine and wild Rowers. After a hot 
journey from Delhi, 40 years ago, Knight writes 
of this bit ‘‘through clustering pomegranates, figs, 
plum, peach trees, wild, but bearing fruit, we journeyed 
on and on ; and, as new beauties arose around us, we 
could not help indulging in castles in the air, and forming 
visions of earthly paradises, where one might live in 
the uninterrupted enjoyment of existence and, at least 
bury in oblivion as remembrance of such regions 
as ihf ‘Plains of India.'** This, fair reader, is an 
excellent description, but, alas, even here, the heat is 
severe, and the traveller's chief motto is “ Excelsior." 
Beyond the serai, the river makes a great sweep East, 
and some very fine pools are passed. On the opposite 
bank the Pinus longifolia comes down to the water's 
edge. About a mile ahead, the path turns to the left, 
leaving the liver, crosses a small feeder, and half a 
mile beyond which is Liran-Wali Bowli Chowki. Time 
allowed 2^ to 3 hours. This marks the longest half of 
the stage. Naoshera, 7 miles; Changas, 5 miles. Kahars 
and coolies always halt here for water and food. The 
road now ascends, winding over the hills, and finally 
strikes the Tawi again, rumfing through a wide open 
valley, the higher ranges showing up. Following up the 
grassy bed of the stream a little, and passing an old 
serai high up on left, the path leaves the river, cros.ses 
the sixth spur, and again strikes the river above a big 
bend, whence the serai and rest-house are seen two miles 
^ead. From here is the choice of two paths. The 
upper follows the right bank of the river, and after many 
ups and downs and ins and outs comes out suddenly on 
the serai, through which lies the path to the rest-house 
on the bank beyond. This path must be taken when 
the river is in flood, as in spring and rains. But if 
the river is low, as in the winter, its beautifully clear 
water is forded, and one goes straight across the hend 
of cultivation, re-crossing the river opposite the stage. 
Changas rest-house is well situated, 100 feet above the 
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river, just outside the walls of the serai. It contains 
four rooms, bath-rooms and a little furniture. 

Its position is pleasant, and the air feels really cooler 
than at the two previous stages. Even in summer, 
specially after a passing storm, the traveller will here 
generally view the snowy Himalayas, the great Pir 
Panjal towering up in mighty grandeur to the sky, and, 
should this be his first visit, he will be very much impress- 
ed. The great serrated twin peaks to the left are those 
of Tuta-kiUe, 15,524, while to the right is great Roopri 
or Tikear Bluff mentioned before. There is good 
fishing in the river, and as far up as Kajouri. A bowli 
and spring lie in a little glen i^o yards beyond the 
bungalow. The Mogul Serai at Changas is one of the 
best, and worth a visit. Its walls are covered with a 
plant which, as Temple says, takes the place of ivy 
here and in many other places. 

4. Changfas to Rajouri.— 1 3 miles, Time^ 
lo 5 hours. 

This march follows the right bank of the Tawi, the 
road crossing several spurs, the river being often out of 
sight. Leaving the serai, ^he bowli and spring are on 
the left, and, for the next hour, one passes along many 
ups and downs, ins and outs, with peeps of river to 
the right. Then the path crosses a ridge to the left, with 
the small hamlet of Damna below. After \% hour’s 
good aoimr, a striking looking hou^e looms ahead on 
the left — the Chatyar Hamlet, say 5 miles. Fordir^ k 
stream the road ascends, passing a bawli on left and the 
village of Kulah. Then one descends to the river now 
flowing through a wide valley, and on across a fairty 
well cultivated land, by charming shady laoes, passing 
later an old musjid on the left and a serai on rigbt^ 
Leaving the river once more, the side spur is crossed, 
and after many little ascents and descents/ then 

^ The first chenar tree is close to the Musjid, is gehsrelly 
overlooked,'' 
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through a small dhan, and over a rise, the path drops 
down to Moradpur. On the right is a splendid tree over 
a fine bawli. Time, walking, 4 hours, riding 3 hours. 
Coolies generally halt here. Beyond this, in clear weather, 
are fine views of the Pir Panjal. To the left-front, well 
posed cm the hiHi^ide, is the large village of Phaliana, 
and in the distance beyoml, the fort ot Rambhir Ghat, 
which we know overlooks Rajoun, not yet in sight. 
From the tableland beyond, the road descends sharply 
to the river level, parsing under Phaliana, through lanes 
hedged with cactus and other shrubs, to a small grassy 
plain overlooked by a chenar tree (Platanus onentalis), 
one of the first seen in this route. Opi>osite, on the 
left bank of Tawi, are three small temples, and soon the 
town of Rauipoie Rajoun appears beyond a spur to 
the left. The main river, Tawi, has now to be forded, 
fairly deep water even in winter, and often a difficult 
ind powerful stream in spring and dunng the rains, 
when this river is sometimes impassable for hours. 
One has then to follow up the right bank and either halt 
in the town or cross by an easier ford higher up. 
Across the river, the road runs through rice cultiva 
tion, for a mile, then turns fo the right, and, passing 
under some grand trees, enters the garden of the atage 
by a small door at the east end. The rest-house 
at Rajouri is an open pavilion. Approached through 
a garden, the perhaps tired traveller, as he steps into 
the pavilion, is suddenly confronted with a charming 
view of a rushing river below, and the town with its 
balconial houses and miniature palaces perched above the 
high bank of the stream. The pavilion itself is clean 
and neatly kept, and so favourable is the impression 
produced that, after three hot tiring marches, many 
traveUem halt here for a day. On each side of tlie 
pavilion is a bed and bath-room. Across the stream 
are the rains of a once fine bridge ronstrucceii in 1884 
(1940} by a Jammu contractor. The f>iers and but- 
tresses ate still standing. In the following year, 1885, 
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it was carried away by a great flood The iound.itions 
being still sound, it seems a pity the superstructure is 
not replaced at a higher level. 

The distances in this march are — 

Changas to Baoli M>ring Chatyar 5 m. 1 *2 hrs 
„ Maradpiir spring and tree 4 .» 

„ Kajouri ,, ,« 4 •• •« 

13 *«• 4^2 hrs. 

The garden is filled with fruit trees, cherries, plums, 
and pomegranates preponderating, and the traveller may 
pick his first cherries here in May. Close behind east 
wing is a weak chenar. Outside the garden is another 
chenar, hollowed and eaten, and a fourth tree flourishes 
at the Tahsil in the town opposite. These splendid 
trees do not seem to thrive well at so low an elevation. 
Whereas, in the vale beyond, the mountains, these trees, 
especially when clothed in autumn tints, form one of 
the glories of Kashmir. Dhani Dhar is the Sikh fort 
on the high ridge behind. It is held by one sepoy. 
The view from it will repay the climb, far away N.-W. 
8 cos, one sees from the pavilion the fort of Ramghur 
perched, in true Kashmiri style, on the giddy pinnacle of 
a hill. Four sepoys now guard it. Fair fishing is to be 
had at Rajouri. In the town itself are the remains of a 
very large serai in wonderfully good order, well 
worthy of a visit, the view from the battlements being 
good. 

5. Rajouri to Thanna Distance y 13-14 

miles, Timcy 4 to $ hours. 

The march follows the left bank of the river Tawi almqst 
to its source. The view of the Fir Panjal at sunrise, at 
the start, is often good. During the first 1 miles the 
feeders of the river have to be forded. The first ford 
is across the Darhal stream, a formidable channel in 
early summer and after rain. The second ford is 
twenty yards ahead. After this, the road improves and 
is fairly good all the way, the ascent being very gradual. 
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In the sky line ahead, two peaks are visible. The 
double sharp peak to the left is Tutakuti, the highest 
point of the range. The other midway is the peak 
Tikear 15,304 feet, which, as before noted, overlooks the 
Budil and Koopri V^asses east and west respectively. 
From Rajouri* up the Darhal glen a mountain path 
leads to Aliabad Serai over the Ruttan Pir, and the 
Pir Panjal, by the Darhal Pass. The distance mea- 
sured hy the map is about the same on both routes. 
The track also passes the two larger lakes of the Pir 
Panjal, Nundum Sar and Bhag Sar. After crossing 
the Ruttan Pir, at its foot the path divides. The 
left track, passing Nil Sar, leads to the Darhal Pass, 
where its elevation is 13,080 feet. Just beyond this 
Pass is Nundum Sar, a lake a mile long, and half-a- 
mile wide, in which the Jaddi river takes origin and 
runs down to join the RambiarS. stream, a little above 
Aliabad Serai, about 16 miles distant. According to 
Vigne, in 1S14, Maharajah Runjit Sing sent forward 
to, 000 Sikhs by way of Nundum Sar to Kashmir, who 
gave battle to the Afghans on the Pinjar plain, near 
Shupiyan. A shower of rain rendered the Sikh muskets 
useless, and they were defeated, although the Pathan 
general was killed. In 1819. the Sikhs again advanced, a 
large force proceeding by Bahramgalla, a smaller body by 
the Nandan Sar Road. A battle was again fought near 
Shupiyan, which gave Kashmir to the Sikhs. Tht* 
other track crosses the Darhal Pass, about five miles to 
tiie east, at the height of 13,400 feet. Close to the Pass 
is Bhag Sar. The Roopri river rises at this lake and 
^ins the Rembiera stream opposite a watch-tower about 
four miles below Aliabad Serai. The track from Bhag 
Sar leads down the Roopri Valley for seven or eight 
miles, it then crosses the high ridge (a stiff climb) that 
forms the left bank of the nala and joins the Jaddi track 
for Aliabad Serai, .^bout 20 miles due east of Bhag 
Sar is Konsa Nag, the largest lake in the Pir Panjal. 
Between Bhag Sar and Konsa Nag, on the south side 
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of the Sedan Pass, some good ground for Thar, rhis 
route would hardly be open before June. It may be 
useful to a man on short leave as a place where, besides 
'Phar, a good red bear might be picked up, and Goorul 
lower down. 

About 4 miles above Rajouri, the old Serai of Futteh- 
pur is passed on the right, the village of the same name 
being on the opposite hank of the stream. A mile or so 
ahead, the Thanna gorge is entered, the valley narrow- 
ing down for a short distance. The path soon descends, 
crosses a small brook, and beyond the small village of 
Lehra Wali with its bowli is reached. This may be 
counted as 2)4 hours. Above the village is the serai of 
Saghi. The gorge again opens out, and the land is 
under rice cultivatiof>, through which the tracks run. 
The mountains ahead form an amphitheatre, the dark 
lower range of the Ruttan Pir running right across. 
After fording a side feeder the path rises and passes the 
jaghir and hamlet of Pharot. The hills now for the 
next two miles close in like a funnel, and the road ahead 
is excellent. After clearing the funnel the road opens 
out, and, at last, i )4 miles ahead, the fine old red brick 
serai of Thanna comes into view. The rest-house is 
built into the hillside above and to the left. After 
fording a branch of the Tawi the path ascends, and 
soon passes the gateway of the serai. Thence it 
continues on through the tiny village of Thanna, 
to the stage house just above. Though very rough in 
places, and much cut up in places by irrigation, the road 
as a whole is very good, and the last three miles is 
excellent riding, and the march may be considered^ 
uleasant one, conveying, as it does, the traveller to the 
foot of the real mountains, llie dark ridge of the 
Rattan Pir shows out well below the higher mountains. 
In clear weather, the path leading over tne Rattan Pir is 
quite clear, two trees marking the position of the pass. 

The Bungalow is well located at the head of the 

valley, and commands a good view of the approaches 
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from Rajouri. It is a barrack, containing four rooms 
and bath-rooms, with a fine verandah along the whole 
front, and overlooks the village and bazaar : above the 
bazaar is a fine chenar tree, in which a couple of hawks 
nest annually. On April 2nd, 1899, aftei some trouble 
I persuaded a man to climb the tre* , and he brought me 
the eggs (3) for a collection. On March 30th, 1900, I 
sent up A man, who found three eggs in the same nest. 
So 1 conclude the birds simply lepair the old nest each 
spring. The bazaar is small and neat, and the Post 
Office is the terminus on this line. Combs are made 
here from boxwood, which grows on the Pass above. 
The village of Mandi lies up the valley, round the < orner, 
to the east. The houses are picturesquely crow^ded 
together Jn tiers on the hillside, which overlooks the 
river (the main source of the Tawi) and are well shaded 
by walnut and other trees, and while portions of every 
pathway are occupicil by running watir. This pretty 
village should certainly be visited in the evening. 'I’he 
summer climate here is mild, and the cold winter is 
severe, snow lying often for three weeks. 

6 . Thanna Mandi to Bahramgalla. — Distance, 
10 miles. Time, to $ hours, ' ^ 

The Rattan Pir Range is crossed in this march. The 
path follows up the valley, N.-VV., the right source of 
the River Tawi. After a mile, the road to Pooncli 
turns off and up the mountain side to the left. The 
Kashmir path continues, fording the incipient lawi 
several times to enter the real mountains. After this 
tt|e ptith ascends sharply to the village of Ajanabad, high 
up tn the left. As the traveller ascends, his spirits rise 
und^br the influence of the bracing air, whic^ tempers 
the beat a still hot sun. The ascent may take about 
3 hours. Monkeys, lungoors, are often met with. The 
JPass is 8,2 co feet. The view ahead is grand at any time, 
but miic^ more so when, the mountains are clad in 
snowv April and May. To N.-N.-E. rise the twin peaks of 
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Tutakuti 15,524, and specially recognizable by the 
serrated edge of the highest point. Below, one looks 
down in the valleys that run from the higher mountains, 
which once held grand herds of markhor, now, alas, no 
more, or reduced to a minimum. The Aliabad Pass is 
hidden away to the right. Looking back is a glorious 
view of the outer hills, stretching away towards the 
plains— a grand sight at sunset. On the slope, west of the 
Pass, are several graves. In the Pass itself is a Ziarat 
overshadowed by a grand elm tree, as well as two or three 
other houses. Facing the Ziarat is a covered-in spring. 
The descent to Bahramgalla is about 2,000 feet in 5 
miles. The path runs through a beautiful forest, amidst 
rock and dell, on the shady side of the mountain, and in 
the spring and summer the air is perfumed with wild 
flowers. At the foot of the descent the stream is crossed 
by a bridge. Whence the path rises to a little pass, 
beyond which is the stage, after passing a pretty Hindu 
temple on the right and the Ziarat of Syud Zirak on 
the left. Bahramgalla is situated on a small plateau, on 
the left bank of the, Chittapani river, in a wild, quaint 
gorge, with precipitous sides overlooking the village. 
It is in the territory of the Rajah of Poonch, Buldeo 
Sing, who succeeded his father in 1892. The Rajah 
of Poonch is a keen sportsman, an excellent rifle shot, 
and a most kind host. The bungalow, which is in poor 
order, is a pukka barrack, with five rooms, two bath- 
rooms and a verandah. The furniture is limited to 
tables, chairs, one bath, but no bath-room furniture. 
The temperature is quite cool, and blankets will now 
come into play. In winter snow lies to a great depth. 
On the opposite side of the river, overhanging the torrent, 
a stone fort is most picturesquely placed. Near the Rest 
House (passed on the morrow) is the Nurichamb 
(fountain of light) a noble waterfall, with a seventy-foot 
drop. Vigne compares this to the fall of Fyers on the 
banks of Lochness. To see the full effect of this 
splendid cataract one should leave the path, ascend 
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the gorge for about 20 yards and look down into the 
seething pool below. Great flocks of blue rock frequent 
the rocks above the fall, as well as the cliffs opposite. 
Just above the Rest House is a track, which leads up to 
the head of the fall and on to the Miistan Pass, 13,780.* 

The Emperor Jehangir died here of palsy, on his way 
to Kashmir, the f^ct of liis death being ke])t concealed 
until his successor, Shah Jehan, was proclaimed. Kashmir 
was his favourite residence ; he spent thirteen summers 
there, and was anxious in his last moments to be carried 
to Verndg, but Ndr Jahan, his lovely and devoted wife, 
had the corpse conveyed to Shahdera, near Lahore, 
where she devoted the last twenty years of her life to 
erecting the magnificent Mausoleum to his memory. A 
direct path runs from llahramgalla to Poonch, 7 *id Sooran. 
7, Bahramgralla to Poshln.— ‘Distance, 6 m 7 es. 

Time $ to 4 hours. 

The path lies up the deep and narrow Chittapani 
valley. After a gentle ascent, it descends to the bed of the 
river which, during the rains, is a rapid torrent ; it then 
continues for about five miles, mostly along its stony bed, 
but crossing and recrossing it 28 times by very roughly 
and simply-constructed wooden bridges ; about a mile 
from Poshin it ascends the right bank of the river and 
approaches the village by an almost perpendicular ascent 
of 1,000 feet up natural flights of steps. There are several 
waterfalls along this march, but their number and beauty 
vary greatly with the season. The first and finest is 
situated in a nook on the right, about five minutes from 
the bungalow, mentioned in the previous page. Of the 
others, one is about half-way on . the left bank ; and 
there is another on the right bank just before leaving the 
■■■— - 

* On the Poonch road to Kashmir, between Haiderabad ami Uri. 
6 mites from tbe latter place, is another noble waterfall also called Nun- 
chamb. It is said to have got this name because, in the days of the 
Moghul Emperors, Nur Jahan Begum sat and admired it, when 
accompanying her regal consort, Jehangir, to Kashmir after his 
conquest of Poonch about A.D. i6iS. See ahead. 
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hcd of » 4he Chittapaui. About a mile beyond 
Bahranigalla ihe road runs through the village of 
Chandimur occupied by six blacksmiths who are 
employed in making shoes for the hordes of baggage 
ponies, passing backwards and forwards between India 
and Kashmir, alorig this, the great commercial route 
for the Punjab. The visitor, long ere this, has made 
the acquaintance of these heavily laden beasts, ano 
has possibly used strong language at the delay caused to 
his progress along the track, appearing as they often do 
at most awkward turns and corners of the road. The 
general state of this route, the precarious nature of the^ 
bridges (of which these are really 29, if the one over the 
Nurichamt) stream be included), alarming sometimes even 
to nervous pedestrians, should warn the visitor against 
brimming in big horses by this road. A Kashmir bill 
pony can really go anywhere without fear. 1 have, 
however, known a big waler brought in by this road, but 
the risk is considerable. Crowds of monkeys, lungoors, 
with jet black faces and white whiskers are generally 
seen and heard on the banks of the stream. 

Poshin is a small village half-way up the steep side 
of a lofty mountain range. The inhabitants number 
about 200. The huts are built into the side of the hdl, 
and the pathway sometimes leads over a roof. The 
villagers are all ** KachacharyaliSy^ whose employment is 
importing grain to Kashmir. So soon* as the Pir Panjal 
Pass is closed by snow they leave their houses (many of 
which before the next season are crushed in by the 
weight of the snow) and retire to Thanna Mandi. 

There is no bungalow at Poshin. A small single- 
roomed hut is kept clean by a decrepit old man, #h6 will 
make his appearance on the arrival of an European 
and produce his chits. ' Visitors are advised to pitch 
their tents just before reaching the village, where two or 
three good encamping spots will be found. Proinsiohs. 

, such as eggs^ butter; etCi should be taken on from here, 
or Bahnangalla, ms nothing can be obtained at Aliabad 
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Serai. Poshin, on the whole, has little to ructimniend 
It, and 15 a nccidedlv miserable spot to spend a wef day 
at. Its elevation is 8,300 feet. Looking ♦*orth, one 
gets a view of the crest of tne Pir Panjal and of the 
tower to be passed on the morrow. 

8 . Poshin to Aliabad Serai .'— mtles 
. Timcy 5 hours 

The grand Pir Panjal (Pansal) range has to be 
crossed in this march; its formation l^ basaltic— an 
amygdaloid trap,— beautifully marked m some places . it 
IS so called ftom 1 fakir *Tir Panjal : Panzal in Kashmir’' 
who is buried m the pass, and at whose shrine offerings 
are made by native travellers After an easy journey of 
half an hour a tnile-and-a-half along the mountain side, 
the path decends to the Ramtakki — an open space on 
tiie bank of the river, and sometimes used as an en 
camping jifound ; from this point to the summit the rise 
IS 3,00c feet. The road then crosses the Chittapani 
tor the last time, passing a beautiful waterfall and shortly 
leads 10 the Nilana Valley, at the upper end of which 
begins the ascent of the Pir. Chedikand is a stone hut 
on the left, just after entering the Nilana ; and Kasi 
kand is another, about an hour's walk further on - the> 
were built by the Mo'^uls as refuges for travellers duimg 
storms. jAtout half-way, a fakir is generally found sitting 
outside his hut with a bubble bubble beside him for the 
^^faithfur’ who pass by. The ascent of the pass is not 
$0 difficult ks it at firs^ looks, for though steep, tlie road 
is fairly good, and improves as the season advances 
Early visitors may find the journey a steep and awkward 
track in the snow, and the climbing severe. In the 
xig^zags, near the summit of this pass, according to M 
Bamier, some of the ladies of the Seraglio, accompany 
ing the Emperor Aurungzebe to Kashmir in 1664. ** paid 
a fidid penalty for their too ardent dksire to show them 
setyesi^ to a gallant and magnificent army ; for, one of 
the idephants fell back upon him tiiat was next, and he 
upon the next^ and so untp the fifteenth, so that they 
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did all ivtfnble to the bottom of the precipice. It was 
the good fortune of those poor women, however, that 
there were but three or four of them killed, but the 
fifteen elephants remained on the spot. When those 
bulky masses do once fall under those vast burdens 
they never rise again though the way be ever so fair, the 
historian ungallantly adds. The summit of the Pass 
is four measured miles from Poshin. The elevation is 
11,400, and the climb will occupy about three hours, the 
time being dependent on the state of the road, the depth 
of the winter snowfall, and the condition of the traveller. 
The crest of the ridge extends for about 200 yards, 
between two peaks, in the middle of which is the round 
tower before mentioned. Close to it is the Fakir’s hut, 
and it is this point that is the Pir Panjal. According to 
Sir R. Temple other points may belong to the Pir Panjal 
range, but no other spot save this, is the Pir Panjal. 
The Poonch jurisdiction then (in 1859) under Raja Moti 
Singh extended up to this watershed. On June 16111,1859, 
Sir R. Temple and party of four, including one lady, 
were the first, and, so far as I know, the only European 
party of travellers wlio have camped for the day and 
night on the Pir Panjal, The peaks on eitlier side of 
the Pass are 12,200 and 12,212 respectively. 

The summit is a fine grassy plateau, and, the road 
to Aliabad Sarai miles distant, runs through 
the centre by an easy slope and descent. After 
a fatiguing climb, the traveller will experience some 
<iisappointment on discovering that the fair valley, 
probably so much in his thoughts, is not yet to be seen. 
Knight describes his feelings ; ‘‘ At the Kashmir side of 
the Pass, I had expected to see something of the far- 
famed valley, but nothing met the eye but a wild waste 
of land, bounded on all sides by snow, while a few 
struggling coolies toiled up towards us with some itiner- 
ant Englishman’s baggage like our own.” In the early 
season these snow-bound peaks are grand and solemn 
looking. Towards Kashmir they tut off the N. and 
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N.-W. views, but eastwards some mighty snowwpieaks are 
viewed, including Kolahoi 1 7,830 feet (Liddar Vaftey), 
and the mountains bordering the Ward wan Valley. 
Looking towards India, the* traveller feels well re- 
paid for his trouble by the extensive view. On clear 
days the Minars of l^ahore are said to be visible 
though at a 'distance of 130 miles* The earlier the 
season, or later — October and November — the more per- 
fect are the views obtained. The visitor should not 
forget this day to take his glasses with him. On the left 
of the Pass stands an tictagonal tower pierced with loop- 
holes and visible at a great distance. This may afford 
some shelter in case of necessity. During the season a 
fakir is generally to be found occupying a hut on the 
right of the road. His abode consists of two rooms. 
A few huts belonging to the migratory shepherds, who 
graze their flocks on the neighbouring downs, are also 
found near the summit. Besides these huts, a number of 
graves exist on the Pass. People carry up their dead 
from long distances in order to inter tliem near the 
grave of the sacred man after whom the Pass is named. 

Severe cold, and heavy storms of wind, rain, or 
drizzling snow, occasionally overtake the traveller, h^en 
as late as May, lives have been actually lost in this Pass 
during a snow-storm. Delicate visitors, and parents 
travelling with children, are warned against this. Extra 
warm clothing should be got out, as well as food and the 
means of warming it. 

The Aliabad Serai is one of the usual stone Mogul 
buildings, erected at the base of a lofty perpendicular 
hill, on the left bank of the Rambiara River. It 
stands forsaken and forlorn, in dreamy solitude, being 
buried in snow from December to April, when it remains 
unvisited by man. Its tlevation is 10,300 feet. 

The visitor’s quarters are on the west side of the 
square, opposite the entrance. They are unprotected 
by doors or windows ; there are no fire-places — all are in 
a filthy state. Though more like a stable than a house, 
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ihe^seilii* yet affords some shelter from a storm. But 
it is a cold, gloomy, mi.serable spot: no supplies what- 
ever are obtainable. All around the serai are good 
places for encampment. Near the riverbank, a small 
stone with a plain cross above it, marks the last resting 
place of an army surgeon. In 1876, cholera, raging in 
the Punjab, spread to Kashmir. When marching from 
Poshiu to Aliabad, this unfortunate officer was seized with 
cholera on the top of the Pass and died in this bleak 
and dreary place. The inscription on the tomb runs — 

IN MEMORY OF 

Alfred John Clavp, M.D., 

IVko /iSyd. 

AOEI) 33 YEARS. 

Shortly before reaching ihe serai, a stream will be 
seen joining the right bank of the Rambiari. This is 
the mouth of the Jaddi Nala, up which runs a track 
to the Lakes Nundun Sar and Bhag Sar, mentioned 
previously as reached direct from Kajaori vid the Darhal 
Pass. These lakes, lying at the head of different valleys, 
are respectively two and three marches from Aliabad 
&m;anyon|P wishing to explore them "^must take his 
coolie:^ and provisions from Baram^alla^ Poshin or 
Hirpur. They are probably the nearest lakes to any of 
the routes leading into the valley. Though small, they 
are typical Situated at very high elevation, « their sur- 
roundings are bleak, rocky, and inhospitable, where fire- 
wood is obtained with difficulty, and where are no habita- 
tions. Musk-deer may be occasionally found in the 
heights in the neighbourhood of the serai, and still more 
rarely, markhon Travellers are not advised to halt at 
Aliabad, If the coolies are well up and the visitor has 
determined to proceed further, be should arrange to 
breakfast on the Kashmir side of the PaSs, and then 
Tnar<^ to Shabkote, about six miles beyond the serai. 
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Aliabad Serai to Hirpur. 

Here the air is less keen, and a most delightful tacamp- 
ment . can be obtained on the right hank of the Ram- 
biara. Thence the march to Shupi\\»n can be easily 
done in one day. 

9. Aliabad $erai to WxtpVLt,— Distance^ 11 iniUs. 

Time^ 4 hours. 

The road continues tiown the valley, whic h gradually 
widens, and towards the end of the march opens almost 
into the plains of Kashmir. I'lu descent to-day, fcr 
the first part, leads along the precipitous sides of the 
mountain, by a path only 3 01 4 feet wide, with a 
roaring torrent, the Rambiara, several hiyidred feet 
below, and the rider must proc'eed with caution. The 
litter half is nearly on a level with the river, and is easy 
both for walking and riding. Lai (rolfim is the name of 
a walleci portion of the road, about two miles from tiie 
serai ; it is huilt out from the almost perpendicular side 
of the mountain, and ^ overlooks a fearful precipice. 
Before the causeway was*made many n dreadful accident 
happened at this place. 

A cannibal, Lai Goldm, is said to have dwelt here, who 
killed the travellers by throwing them down the prepipice, 
and afterwardl devoured them at his leisure. To calm 
the timid, it may, however, be added that there is a grave 
a little auove the road, and opposite a large pine tree, 
the reputed burial-place of this legendary monster. 
Zujnar is a watch-tower about a mile further on, where 
one gets , a distant peep over the upper half of the 
valley of Kashmir and the snowy Ladak ranges beyond 
Shahkpte is an old fort on the right, across the river, 
upon the edge of a plateau, and commands the road 
up tbe v^y^ it is overshadowed by the grand snowy 
moimtam Ibuniura. Just after passing the fort, the path 
descends to a picturesque old ivy-grown serai, called 
Suk Seiai, ^on the left bank of the Rambiara. The 
scenery is now most picturesque, and the remainder of 
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the march, as Knight *says, leads through “delightfully 
shaded woods studded with roses and jesamine, while 
the ear is gladdened by the notes of the wood-pigeon 
and nightingale who peo[>le the forests.’^ Of this portion, 
Sir R. Temple, a keen artist writes, “ Looking to the 
fort, the serai, and the torrent at our feet, the firs and 
snows on either side, and, considering ihis is the first 
view of Kashmir, I thought this one of the most inter- 
esting spots on the march, I felt like a pilgrim in sight of 
Jerusalem.” Indeed between Suk Serai and Hirpur is 
perhaps the most perfect bit of this route. Boys writes. 
“ The latter part of the march was along the river bank 
and through most lovely woods. The water of the 
torrent was clear as crystal and through it the white and 
brown boulders of its bed show out, lit up with the 
most beautiful tints. It is the most lovely hit of 
nature in water that I have ever seen.” Early in the 
season, the May will be found in full blossom, scenting 
the air with its delicious fragrance, while the rich grass 
in the meadows near Hirpur is ^dotted with daisies, but- 
tercups, and other English flowers. About three miles 
short of Hirpur is Doobji, an encamping ground on 
the left b^nk of the river. 

Hirpur is a small and scattered village, prettily situa- 
ted on the right bank of the Rambiard, in the middle of 
the valley — here a mile wide. There is no bungalow here 
and tents are needed. A Hindu Bunniah acts as chow- 
kedar, and will supply milk, butter, and eggs. There is 
a good pitch for tents on the river side of the bungalow. 

If the traveller can afford the time, he should by all 
means take a guide and visit the Haribal Waterfall. 
The path leads throggh pine forests and over grassy 
plateaus, in all about six miles, to the village of Sedau. 
The waterfall is three miles from thence. The greater 
part of the road can be ridden •^over. The fall itself is 
perhaps not more than 30 feet, but the dense volume of 
the water, as it thunders through a precipitous gorge, 
throwing up a great cloud of spray, makes it one of 
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Hirpur to Shupiyan^ 

the sights of Kashmir. Harihal means “ the power of* 
Hari or Vishnu.” It is a very sacred place with the 
Hindus, and many a religious fanatic has thrown himself 
from the precipice on the west side into the seething 
pool below*. From Haribal to Shupiyan is about 7 miles, 
the road runnjng across a pleasant common. If break- 
fast is sent to Sedan, Shupiyan can be easily reached 
by this route. 

10. Hirpur to Shupiyan — Distana\ 7)^ miles, 

Time^ 3 hours. 

This is a delightful march. The road on the right 
bank of the river runs at first through a forest, after 
leaving which the valley gra<lually opens out On each 
side, hills are covered with trees and verdure. As the 
valley widens, the road slowly descends into the vale of 
Kashmir, through rich meadows green with luxuriant 
grass. After the massive, rugged, almost gloomy 
character of the country about Poshin and Aliabad, 
the softness of the scenery will form a complete change 
and relief. It was nt Deopur, between Hirpur and 
Shupiyan, that the Sikhs obtained the victory over the 
Pathans that gave them Kashmir. P'rom Hirpur on- 
wards the type of house changes, and the Swiss .plottage 
style of Kashmir, pent roof and gables, rake the place of 
the flat roof, Shupiyan is the largest village on this 
side of the valley. It is the commercial depot of the 
Punjab. It is a pretty wooden towij, through every lane 
of which water flows in narrow* channels. The bazaar 
is a good one, and excellent honey and the honey- 
comb can be purchased there. I'he robusl and healthy 
look of the villagers will probably strike the visitor. 
A fine new mosque was completed in 1899. Early 
in the season, before the snows have much melted, 
should the sky be Qiclouded, ,lhe traveller will be 
charmed with the view obtained at Shupiyan. On all 
sides, the eye rests on mighty mountains, whose snow- 
capped peaks tower up toward the sky, and appear 
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to hem in completely^ the lovely valley stretching away 
toward the north. This view in May or June, after a 
heavy winter snowfall, is as perfect and characteristic of 
its kind as can be obtained in Kashmir. As the visitor 
^ journeys on, particularly after Ramu is passed, the 
scenery becomes tame, flat, an<l uninteresting, although, 
as Knight says, “ This tameness is redeemed by the 
glorious mountain range which bounds the valley in 
every direction witli its pure unsullied fringe of snow.** 
The season of the year has a great deal to do with this 
view. On August 29th, Mr. Boys writes, “the landscape 
was all in haze and the actual entry into Kashmir proper 
was tame.” The author of “ Hints to Travellers in 
Kashmir ” sums up the scenery from the top of the Pir 
Punjal Pass to the Valley thus : “ Monotonous maidan 
for four and a half miles, monotonous valley for six, and 
a very ordinary wood and water foreground, with occa- 
sional flelds, for 12 }4 miles, until Shupiyan is reached.” 
The time of the year is not given. Visitors must judge 
for themselves. “ I)e gustibus non est disputandum.” 
A short distance south of the town, there is a very pretty 
wooden mosque, minutely described by Vigne, which 
may be studied as a model of this type of Kashmirian 
building. The bungalow at Shupiyan is extinct. It has 
twice been destroyed by fire. The old double-storied 
building is now uninhabitable. Between Shupiyan 
and Vernag, due E., under the southern hills, are many 
pretty villages and camping spots, described hereafter. 
As noted before, instead of taking the direct road, one 
can march to Sedau about 6 miles, thence to Haribal 
a }4 miles and 2^ back, and then Shupiyan 6 miles, 
total a good 1 7 miles. . This divergence will take the 
traveller throu^ lovely forest scenery. From Shupiyan 
one can proceed to Srinagar CT4^ayech and Kaksqpur. 
At Payech is one of the most peilRt temples in Kashmir. 
The distances are: Shupiyan to Pay^h, 12 miles ^ 
Payech to Kakapur on the Jhelum, 6 mi)es<*-a few 
hours by river above Srinagar. 
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IT. Shupiyan (Shopian) to' Rammu.— 

1 1 miles, Time^ 3 to 4 hours. 

The TOAct after leaving the village, crosses a tongue 
of land covered with rice-fields and descends to the 
Rambiara, flowing along a wide stony bed in two or 
three branche’s, which are bridged in several places. 
This river rises in the Pir Panjal, one of its sources 
being the Lake Nandum Sar. Rattenpura is the 
village on its far bank. Ascending, the road continues 
through wooded hills, passing the ancient zcarat of Syud 
Musa Baghdadi. In connection with this, goes one 
of the usual legends ; A rich merchant, centuries ago, 
halted here on his way from the Punjab to Kashmir. 
The Fakir who lived here on appealine to him for a 
present, was refused and ordered away. The Fakir 
then cursed the merchant and prayed for his death. 
The prayer was answered. 1'he iich man died on the 
spot, and the wealth he carried with him was turned 
into dust. Half a mile ahead is another old Mogul 
Serai. The centre square is now occupied by 6 houses, 
4 Sikhs and^ a Mahomedans. From the detached 
walls of this serai, on a clear day, one obtains a 
grailid uninterrupted view of the Vale of Kashmir 
and the mountains enclosing it. This serai is name<i 
Shajimarg after the plain on which it stands. It is 
about ^ miles from Rammu. Near the west end of 
this plain or common, about 20 yards to the left of the 
track, is a collection of old stones. Unless pointed 
out to him the traveller would hardly notice the spot. 
These stones apparently represent a small Mahomedan 
cemetery enclosed by a wall. At one end (W.) is 
tte miniature of a Hindu temple stone about 4 feet 
high.^ Ptobahly a temple existed here, %hich the Ma- 
homedan, invaders c^verted. lbto a sepulchre. The 
l^end regarding this is as follows : — During a wedding 
here, a fakeer was mortally injured. When dying he 
prayed ttot the whole party might be turned into stone, 
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which prayer was granted. About two miles further 
the path descends to the Ramchu river, which flows in 
several branches through a rich and narrow valley 
between two kareeivahs^ and after a mile or so it ascends 
the left bank, and shortly leads to an old dharmsaia or 
rest-house, which contains a room formerly available for 
visitors. Ramu is about a mile further on ; it is a 
considerable village on the left of the road, and situated 
under a low range of hills, the top of which commands 
an extensive view of the valley, which the traveller 
should certainly avail himself of. The bungalotv was 
destroyed by fire in 1885. In the dharmsaia, at the 
other end of the village, a room is still available; a small 
loft at the entrance lodge of the old bungalow can also 
he occupied ; around the ruins of the old bungalow are 
still good places for encamping under shady fruit trees. 
The takidar here employs a primitive but very useful 
method of getting in "Isupplies for the visitors, on whose 
arrival, a big drum is [)roduced and whacked to the 
following tune ; one whack for the woodman, two for the 
milkman, three for the bunniah. The drum is a good one 
and can l)e heard for miles around.* The zearat of Shah- 
tihr-udin at Chrar can be visited from Ramu, the journey 
to which from Hirpur may easily be made in one day 
by breakfastin*: and changing coolies at Shupiyan. 

1 2. Rammu to Srinagar (Munsbi Bagh).— 

18 miies^ Time^ $ to ^ hours. 

After clearing the hollow in which Rammu lies, the 
road descends into an extensive valley to the right, 
peopled with villages, well cultivated, and dotted with 
fruit and other trees. Running for two miles parallel 
to the Kareewilh on the left, the path turns sharply and 
tops the Kareewah, froip where one obtains a splendid 
view to the East. After clearing a dip, it ascends, crosses 


♦ 'rhe drum is now beaten 1^ a general notice only that a traveller 
has arrived and requires supplies. 
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a plateau and descends easily to Khanpur. This village 
is 12 miles from Srinagar and six from Rammu. To 
the left is the ruin of one of Akbar's serais, the last of 
those on the Bhimber road. Though not habitable, it 
affonls shelter during a storm. From Khanpur the 
road descends.for five miles to the village of Gohalpiira, 
where are some fine chenars, 15 on east side of road. 
The track from Wahtor joins in here. It is a large 
village hidden in a hollow between tablelands (Kard- 
wah,) and about 9 miles from Srinagar, Gohalpura being 
seven. There are some fine camping grounds at 
Wahtor, and through it runs the road to a small hut 
beautiful lake. Nil Nag, situated in the outer mountains 
of the PirPunjal, about 13 miles distant. From Gohal- 
pura on to Srinagar the road is driveable, and is shaded 
in many places by grand chenars. Kralpura is a mile 
ahead, and beyond it, the sides of the road are line<i with 
poplars. Chandpur is 3)4 miles from the capital, and, 
beyond it, the road follows the right bank of the Dudh- 
ganga river. Near the town, on the left, is a large 
mundir or temple, and inside its enclosure the ashes of 
the late Maharajah Golab Sing are deposited. 

The five splendid buildings on the left bank of tiie 
Dudhganga are the State silk factories. After passing 
the cavalry and artillery barracks on the left, the road 
skirts che parade ground and, turning to the left, enters 
a very busy and interesting bazaar, which leads on to the 
first bridge. Crossing the bridge and clearing the shops, 
one "heads for the Munshi Bagh, passing along the back 
of the shops which face the river. The Punjab Bank is 
the new fine building on the right. The Telegraph 
Office is off this road to the left. The road then enters 
a poplar avenue, near the centre of which is the Tonga 
terminus and the Post Office beyond. The gates of the 
Residency close the avenue. The Post Office over- 
looks the Cricket and Polo ground, and the hotel is on 
the far northern side. The European married quarters 
are in the Munshi Bagh, beyond the Residency, 'i'he 
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Bachelors' retreat is in the Chenar Bagh, at the back of 
the hotel. 

If the traveller wishes to avoid this long tedious 
journey, he can march to Kakapur on the Jhelum, lo 
miles distant, and drop down by boat to the Capital. 

Quirat, Bhimber« Poonch and Uri Route.— The 

marches, Gujrat to Thanna Mandi, have just been des- 
cribed. I'he remainder are as follows : — 


Name. 

Distance 

Tiinr. 

Remarks. 

From 

To 

in miles. 

1—6 (lujrat 

7 Thniinn 

'i'hanna Mandi . 

973 < 


Described, p. 79. 

Mamli .. 

Sooran 

16 

7 hrs. 

Cross Ratan Pir 
72,rx>. 

8 Sooran 

Pooncli . . 

IS 

7 >1 

^ J^oonch 

Kahoota 


d to 4 n 


10 Kahoota .. 

Aliabad .. 

6 

J ft 


11 Aliabad 

Haiderabad 

h 

3 to 4„ 

Cross Daji Pir 
8,500. 

12 Haideiabod. 

Uri 

SH 


J. V. Road. 

13 Uri .* 1 

Kainpur .. 



Ditto. 

14 Kainpur .. 

Haramiila 

16 


Ditto. 

1 5 fiaraniula . . I 

Patou •• 



Ditto. 

16 Paian | 

SrinaB&r 





7. Thanna Mandi to Sooran. — Distance^ 16 miles. 

^ Time^ 7 hours. 

Leaving^ Thanna, the track follows the Pir Panjal 
route up the narrow valley N.-W. for a mile. Opposite 
a large stone, the path turns off to the left and, zigzag- 
ing, rises steeply to the first ridge ; which is reached in 
half an hour. From here one looks ahead into a 
confined but pretty valley, on the far side of which, at a 
much higher elevation, isa second ridge, about three miles 
distant, which commands the country of Poonch. In 
the valley itself, in early spring, the most striking feature 
is the mass of blossom, of various tints, presented by the 
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Rhododendron trees. On April 4th, 1899, these trees 
were in full bloom — a most wonderful sight, dotted about 
on all sides, amidst Hill Oak (Ilex) and other trees. But in 
the following year, April 2nd, 1900, on reaching this ridge, 
anticipating this curious view, I was greatly disappointed. 
Not a Rhododendron flower was visible : a late heavy 
snowfall had retarded the spring. Down in the valley 
only a few trees had commenced to bud. From ridge 1, 
the path drops into the valley to the ri^ht ; it then 
slowly ascends through forest and Rhododendron trees 
to a middle ridge. Running easy, the ascent continues ; 
and a final stiff climb of 300 feet brings one to the 
head of the Nilidheri Pass, 7,200, To the right is the' 
boundary pillar marking the limits of Poonch and 
Kashmir. In early spring, the view though very limited 
is grand and solemn. Tatakuti, a twin peak, the highest 
point in the Pir Panjal Range, 15,500 odd, seems quite 
close. The snowy hollow to the right is the head of 
the Bakri Wala Nala, that in the seventies lield some 
grand Markhor. Now, alas, few remain, chiefly small 
heads. The Sia Nala lies to our left of the peak. Close 
to the Fakeer’s but are several fine Rhododendrons, from 
which cuttings may be taken. The Pass looks into the 
Nilidheri glen clothed with forest, but containing few (if 
any) pines. The descent is very steep by a mountain 
track, the path crossing and recrossing the stream, and 
most of it must be footed. After three-quarters iof an 
hour’s good going the road is better and just rideable. In 
early* spring, there is a great show of violets and other 
flowers; and, with the trees in leaf, this is a beautiful gorge. 

The path eventually debouches into the valley, down 
which the Chitta Parni River flows foaming along. 
On the right bank, perched on the hillside, is the 
i^pictureSqne village of fitfliaj. A mile and a half 
fiiFther down, the river is crossed by a bridge, and, 
at the village beyond, is a good place for breakfast ^ 
ing, the back nf. the march having been broken. On^ 
April , and, and in November 1901, I have ridden 
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across the river. But in May and later on, specially 
about sunset, this is a most formidable stream, and .should 
the bridge here, or lower down, be carried away, I do 
not envy the traveller who has to ford this river. Be- 
yond Bifliaj the roads runs easy and level, skirting the 
right bank of the river for 4)^ miles ; when in flood 
some awkward detours have to he made. A mile and 
a half this side of Sooran, the river is again crossed by 
a bridge and the left bank followed up to the bungalow, 
which is only visible a few hundred yards distant. Soo- 
ran is a small village situated in the widest p^rt of the 
valley. The bungalow is more or less private, and, in 
the summer, is often used by the ladies of the Palace. 
This march is long ; the latter part is hot, but provided 
the bridges are intact there is little difficulty. The 
divisions are as follows : — 

1 Thanna Mandi to .Summii ... 4 miles. 

2 Summii 10 ‘Sooran Valley ... 3 ,. 

3 Sooran Valley to Sooran ... 9 ,, 

16 miles. 

8. Sooran to Poonch. — Distance^ 15 miles, ^ Time^ 

7 hours. 

The road continues down the valley, recrossing by 
bridges the two branches of the Sooran River. At i 
milesj»a side nala, joining from the Oosi-Marot glens, 
has to be forded. The valley descends gradually, and the 
road is very easy as far as the small village of Malan, 
where the river swerves to the right. (The Rajah’s 
elephants ford the main stream just above the spur, 
where the water rushes with great force, and continuing 
over the rocky ground in the centre, recross at Serowli 
3 miles lower down.) The bridle track follows the spur, * 
then descends and one rides through the shallow water 
under the risht bank, the depth being 2 to 3 feet 

* Tbc latest measurement is only 14m. 3f., bill the actual distance 
seems much longer. 
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This ford must be carefully kept, as on either side the 
water is deep and the way ought to be shown. During 
a flood a long difficult detour with steep ascent and 
descent has to be made. Seiowli, generally considered 
half way (say 8 miles), is marked by a tree or so, 
and a little ahjead, the Mandi*^ Valley, miles from 
Poonch, joins in on the right, and its powerful stream 
of three divisions has to be crossed. Beyond the 
Mandi gorge, the road skirts the high tableland on 
the right, then past rice-fields to Chandflk whence Poonch 
comes in sight 4)4 measured miles ahead. Beyond is 
Nagali a small village with a lovely spring on the edge 
of a nala 3 miles from Poonch. A carringe driving 
road has been made for the last miles to Poonch. 
The Palace and the Old Guest House stand out, as 
striking objects swamping the other buildings. The road 
passes through the gardens and turns up the hill to the 
right to the Private Guest House. 

The Travellers* U. B. is about of a mile beyond the 
Palace. It is situated on a grassy plot at the wide mouth 
of the Bitarh River. It was partly destroyed by the 
great flood of 1893. 

Poonch (3,350 feet above sea level) is a small 
town containing about 500 houses and a very busy ^bazaar. 
The Palace is, on the whole, a fine building composed 
of several stories. The Rajah’s reception room is at 
the top of this building, and, after the long climb up 
the steep staircase, he humorously receives his breath' 
less guest with the remark “ you have just done the 
ascent of the Pir Panjal.” Poonch and the District, 
including the watersupply, have of late years been 
greatly improved by the Settlement Officer, Captain 
Goodenough. In the town is a small but very well 
equipped State Hospidil under a skilled Assistant- 
Surgeon. Beyond the town, on the road to Uri, is a nice 


* The road 10 tfiie Ferozepur Pass for Gulmarg or Srinagar, as well 
as the Zamir Pass, 13,470, and Toshi-Maidan Pass runs up this nala. 
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parade-ground with a riding-school, and overlooking the 
Bitarh a fine double-storied State House lately construct- 
ed. There is good fishi«»g in the Sooran River which, after 
its junction with the Hitarh, is called the Poonch ; and 
the Poonch river, right down to its junction with the 
Jhelum at Chowmook, is celebrated for Mahseer. 
The presel l Rajah of Poonch is a kind and courteous 
host, a good spoitsman, and a keen fisherman. His pack 
of loo dog'll of all sorts and conditions, is a wonder to 
behold. The sport in his river, now preserved, attracts 
chiefly fishermen who return this way towards Jhelum 
via Uri or Bahramgalla. In his preserves, too, the greatest 
bays of black bear ever known in any country have 
been made ; and any one desirous of shooting hill-pig 
can get his fill. Unfortunately the preservation of pig 
always means great harm to all crops. Formerly 

tigers were not uncommon in Poonch, the last having 
been shot about srven years ago by the present Rajah, 
Buldeo Sing. On another previous occasion three 

tigers vvere sHoc by the late Rajah and his son in a 
nala on the opposite bank of the Sooran, within sight 
of the Palace, The time-gun fires at 12 noon and 9 p . m . 

9, Poonch to Kahoota — Distance^ 9j^ miles, Time^ 
3 to 4 hotirs. 

Two roads lead from the 'I'own, the nearer, 

a horse road, goes through the Bazaar over the 

rising ground behind and joins the other where it 
descends to the river. The driving road ^passes 
along under the Palace, ascends to the right, crosses 
the parade-ground and drops into the river beyond. 
In the winter anii before floods, a cleared track in the 
bed of the Bitarh River is followed to within two miles 
of Kahoota. The elephants aflWays take this road and 
I have generally used them to April. If any flood is 
on, baggage, horses and mules then follow a bad track 
on the left bank—4i long tedious path, many upa Md 
<Iowns— and cross the Bitarh by a bridge opposite 
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Kahoota. After going a mile the river is forded and 
miles ahead it is recrossed twice, the path then 
ascending to the plateau of Deghwar. • A little beyond 
to the left of the track is a curious, hollow, upright stone, 

* the pediment cf a temple. This stone is locally consi- 
dered to have curative powers over quartan ague. 
Any person silfiering from this disease will be cured 
provided he or she can pass bodily through the hole in 
the early morning, unseen by any other person, with 
the face towards the west. Near the centre of this is 
the milestone, ard just beyond it a fine Chenar 
tree. In Poonch itself are two Chenar trees only, about 
mile cast of the old magazine. At the 6th mile the 
path descends steeply and the Bitarh is forded for the* 
third time, running here strong and deep. Continuing 
on the river-bed, past the wide nala of Sadroon on the 
left, the river is forded for the fourth add fifth times. In 
the next six hundred yards the sixth and seventh fords »re 
passed. Beyond the last are two prominent Serowli trees. 
The elephants rio not go beyond tliis ; and ponies are now 
necessary. After crossing the mouth of a wide nala to 
the left, the road ascends, very steeply, the right bank of 
the Bitarh and continues fairly easy to the bungalow 
still miles ahead. A nice spring and bowli are 
passed on the way. Time for coolies on this march by 
left bank is 5 hours. The bungalow is a very clean 
little place, with four rooms and bath rooms, only one 
of the latter being furnished. It is charmingly situated 
some 300 feel above the river but commands limited 
views. The village is above, and close by is a modern 
bowli On the spur to the North is a clump of trees 
with flags, etc., where resides an old fakeer. A good 
view is obtained here, but the pass is hidden. The 
^lef that mns due N<^h is traversed by the Killan 
streauas. It continues into the Nilkhant valley, and 
thence by a difficult track over the Pass of the same 
namer ainl so on to lower shoulder of Apharwat to 
three marches distant <«ee Chapter VII). 
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"I he Bitarh River is formed by the junction of the Hilan 
and Aliabad streams. The ruins of an old temple are 
seen ^ mile above the Guest House and in the com- 
])ound are two wild medlar irees ripe in December. 

lo. Kahoota to Aliabad. — Distance^ 6 miles, Time^ 
3 hours. 

If the halt is made at Aliabad, tents must be taken. 
The road makes for the Fakeer’s corner half a mile 
distant. It then turns sharp to the left and heads for the 
nala that originates at the foot of the Pass. The path 
descends slowly by a fairly good road for miles to 
the level of the stream. This stream formidable in 
April, has to be forded six times, and some of the 
])assages are difficult and trying to the nervous. The 
path then follows the right bank for 20 minutes, when 
the stream is crossed for the seventh and last time. The 
difficulties (by no means small) of this march are now 
over. The path ascends rapidly by the left bank through 
0[)en country for two miles. About this distance two 
laigc stones arc passed on the left, a little off the road. 
Ill the centre of the largest rock is a smooth facet, on 
which is carved a Persian inscription which reads as 
follows : the translation was most kindly given me by Sir 
Adf Ibert Talbot, then Resident in iKashmir : — 

On the 4th Showal 1026 Hijri and in the 12th year 
of his reign, an order which the world should obey, was 
issued by the King, Defender of the Faith, Jehangeer 
Shah Ghazi (May God make his rule eternal), that having 
conquered the illaka of Poonch, they should punish the 
♦ ^ * vile rebels.” 

Who the rebels were, the inscription is too worn out 
to say, and the last line is also undecipherable. It has 
been suggested that the missing word is **TCatarian ” as 
the letters **rian” still remain. In Haidar Malik’s 
history of Kashmir frequent reference is made to the 
Kataris about this time. They were apparently the 
same as the Kattais of the present day, who still hold 
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many o\ the villages about here. This stone practically 
the conquist of I'ooiich by the Emperor Jehangir 
about 280 years a^<>. i wo hundred yards atove this 
stone a cool spring issues fiom th^ hiH-si<le. Aliabad is 
about 1 > > miles ahead. The road passes on through 
'oak forest, with [unes and briar higher up. Ahabad is 
approaclu d bv U^autiful gtas*»y swards. The village is 
located high ut> on the right. There are pretty 
grassy terraces foi camp, though unfortunately the 
ground is vety damp in early spring. Above the camping 
ground and below the village, hidden by jungle, are the 
remains of iwo of Aknar’s serais built about A.D. 1(66. 

In the upper ruin one room is still in perfect order — 
walls and ceiling. It is to be hoi>ed the Rajah Sahib 
will construct a small re^t house here. The situation is 
high, dry, and the view superb Early in April the wind 
blows down very cold from the Pass. These first two 
marches, in fine weather, can easily he done in one day. 
The Hajl Pir Pass lies ahead some three miles distant, 
the path winding uf) to it being clearly visible. The 
temporary houses lately put up are useless, being 
flooded out. Un could be reached in two marches, not 
long in distance, but difficult, owing to the steep climb 
on either sidei Poonch to Aliabad would be about 
[6 measured miles. Aliabad to Uri would be 15 \niles. 

In the wooded glens, on the right bank of the Aliabad 
Nala, the great l^s of the black bear, mentioned befoie, 
were made, particularly in the one opposite the descrip- 
tion stone. Tbe details are as follows: — 

November 1899 Dri\e 1, 3 gnus, 18 bears killed 

2, 5 »* f» t* 

»» 3* 5 »» ® ** *• 

»» 4t 5 ** »t »» 

»i 5» * •» »> »* 

Tbe first and biggest bag previous to this was 
that made in 1898 by Sir Adelbert Talbot and party, the 

^ OK . 8 
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two Misses Talbot, and Mrs. Godfrey being present. 
This drive took place in the nalas opposite Kahoota, on 
the left bank of the Bitarh river. 

The party consisted of four* guns and 29 bears were 
slain. These drives take place generally in October ox 
November, the bears collecting here, from all parts, to 
eat the acorns which ripen then. The bears are regularly 
watched by picked men, ami the probable number 
that should be seen in each drive is generally correctly 
known beforehand. The drives are perfectly arrang- 
ed. Buglers, trumpeters and sepoys are placed in 
the* line, which advances to the calls in wonderful 
order. The dogs are loosed, the beaters whistle and 
shout, and the once quiet glens are turned into such a 
pandemonium that no animal can remain, and the blood 
of the coolest sportsman is stirred. Since writing the 
above in December 1901, I had the opportunity of 
attending one of these honks. The drive topk place 
about nine miles west of Poonch. Our party consisted 
of the Rajah Sahib, Major B., Mr. W., and Mr. C. 
Before taking our stations, certain men of the Rajah’s 
personal guard, picked shots, were called up, given 
wads for tickets and told off as boundary shooters, .^fter 
this we took to our trees. The beat, previously 
arranged, then commenced to the sound of bugles and 
trumpets. It lasted about one hour. The beaters 
slowly advanced, the dogs were loosed and the din 
increased, followed by the crack of rifles, and soon the 
booming of guns became frequent on all sides, mixed 
with the occasional howl of a bear speaking to a shot. 
Three bears who came my way^ere killed. Eleven 
corpses lay dead around the post occupied by the Rajah 
Sahib (a dead shot at close quarters) and that veteran 
sportsman. Major B. In all, 35 bears and three pigs were 


* Sir A. I'albot, Captain Godfrey. Captain Goodenough, and the 
Rajah of Poonch. 
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accounted for, of which 17 fell to the outside guns. 
Twenty-five carcasses were brought into roonch on 
elephants, and twenty, varying in size from the cuh to 
old a^e, were duly laid out and photographed. *To me, 
and perhaps to others, the black bear is a somewhat 
loathsome looking animal, and when extended in death, 
lying on his back, the likeness to the human form is 
repulsive. The author of “In and beyond the 
Himalayas'* records such sentiments of dead Bruin very 
dearly ; “ and after he has been tieprived of his coat, his 
stark and naked l:)ody lying on tlie bare hill-side, 
resembles so much the human corpse, that few can look 
at It without a feeling of compunction.” An accidental 
visit to the bear shambles in Poonch after the hi»nk 
imiH'cssed this view most practically. During the drive 
one of the dog-men was severely injured (losing the sight 
of an eye) by a wounded bear who carried away the injured 
man’s spear which, in his defence, the unfortunate man 
had thrust into Bruin’s chest. 

11. Aliabad to Haiderabad. — Distance ^ 6 miles, 
Time^ $ to 4 hours. 

The path ascends easily, running through lovely forest 
with grassy swards on either side. After fording two side 
streams, the fmal climb begins, now on bare hiH-sides 
Soon the path crosses to the left, and easy zigzags bring 
one to ihe summit. Time, i hour and 25 minutes. 
Distance say, 31^ miles. Early in April, the last half of 
the ascent is often under snow and then an icy cold wind 
cuts one to the skin. On April 13th, 1900, the snow lay 
six feet deep in thd pass, and for a good distance 
below. But I took my ponies and waler mare with 
me. At the summit, the saddles were taken off, a 
blanket tied in its place, and the animals were driven 
loose on , ahead and arrived safely. The view is finer, 
^specialljr in the spring, when the mountains are wrapped 
in snow. The Pass itself faces almost due N. and .S. 
To the North, the Kajinag range shows out grandly 
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culminating in the Kajinag Peak, 14,700 feet N. E. 
To the South one looks over range upon range towards 
India. To the left, E.-N.-E. the Tuta Kuti Peak, 

1 5.500 heU stands out in a striking manner. The ruins of 
a fiindu temple occupy the pass itself, and on the left is 
one of the miniature temples common to Kashmir. It is 
about three feet high, and ferns are growing in the niches. 
To the right is a collection of shrubs called locally **Saki,” 
and the usual Fakir’s hut stands behind. The new road 
to Uri strikes off to the right from here. The Haji Pir, 

8.500 feet, divides Poonch from Kashmir. The milestone 
on the pr.ss records : — 

URI 
M. II 
Ch.ll 


Immediately below is a forest of dark pine, the colour 
being deepened by the surrounding snow. The drop 
from the pass at fir.st is steep. Then the road runs easy 
over slopes for half a mile, when the real descent beginsand 
continues to the ninth mile, through dense forest of silver 
fir and blue pine. A mile below the summit, a little off 
the road to the right, is the cool spring of “ Lai Naban.’*^ 
A quarter of a mile furthrr down, the path runs between 
two temple stones. Below the ninth mile, Haideiabad 
comes into view, looking much closer than it really is. 

Another good half mile, through slush and snow, brings 
one to the nala. This is crossed by a bridge, and a 
sharp ascent leads to the village, which consists of 
about six bouses perched a hundred feet or so above the 
river. When travelling alone, I have generally rented 
room here from an old Kashmiri lady who vacates it, 
when required, otherwise » tent is needed ; but one cah«.. 
without much difficulty, reach Uri the same afternoon. 
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12. Haiderabad to Distance^ 8 miles, 2 

furlongs. Time, 3 hours. 

Milestone just beyond village. The road ascends 
sharply and keeps up the mountain side to the village'of 
Marian. 6 j 4 miles from Un. It then drops down into 
the nala by verjr stee[) zigzags. Pacing the foot <>f the 
descent is a magnificent waterfall, the Nuri Chamb. 
7 'he local legend is tliat the name was derived from a 
. certain Nur Jehan who visited the fall. This is clearly 
Nur Jehan, the wife of the Emperor Jehangir. There 
is an inscription on a stone, near the frill, of the new 
creed introduced by Akbar, Allaku Akhar Jalla 
Jallaluhu, which indicates that this route was used in his 
time. This is the name Nur Jehan who built Jehangir’s 
tomb and her own at Shahdera near Lahore There is 
also a “Nuri Ch imb ” at Bahramgalla Pir f^anjal route. 
The fall, including the drop below, is about 70 feet. It 
is a splendid sight in the spring after a good snowfall, 
but poor in the autumn and winter. It issues through 
the rocks at the end of a pine-clait glen. Crossing trie 
side stream by a bridge, the road keeps low as far as 
Agiwaz, five miles from Uri. At 3^^ miles out, 'falawari 
is reached. A little ahead, one sees the J. V. cart roarl, 
wirh its neat walling and bridges, and soon after clearing 
a cutting, the traveller views, with delight, the plain of 
Uri and its pretty eaved dak bungalow in tlie distance. 
Some fine walnut trees are seen on this route and two 
chenars at Talawari. The Deodar is not uncommon, 
and there is an old tree just below Haiderabad. i'he 
villages passed en route are small and the houses much 
scattered. Though the distance is shown as %% 
measureo miles, the road is aggravating, owing tt> 
many ind tiresome ups and downs ; and the time 
occupied will be about 3J4 hours. In walking, half a 
mite or more may be saved by short cuts. The Nandah 
. Valleyi at the head of which Markhor have been shot, 
Joins right bank about two miles above Uri. 
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See page 41 for account of journey on — Uri to Srinagar. 
'Fhe Hescripti^m given above holds good for 1902. A 
new road is now under construction from Poonch to 
Uri^ When completc'd, this will be a two days’ march. 
'Fhe distances arc 

1. Poonch to Aliabad — 16 miles, 

2. Aliabad to Uri — 17 miles 

In fine weather these marches can be done in one 
day. By this new alignment the dangerous river cross- 
ings between Poonch and Aliabad, and, on the Uri side, 
the numerous and tedious ascents and descents, which 
render the present route one of the worst in Kashmir, 
are avoided. Starting from Poonch, the new line, avoid- 
ing the river, i.s carried up and across the Dighwar 
pKiteau, and continued on the left bank of the Bitarh, 
past Kahoota, to a wonderful gorge, below which the 
Hillan and Aliabad streams join to form the Bitarh. 
Kahoota is thus completely avoided. The gorge and 
Hillan stream will be crossed by a go-foot bridge, and 
the road will keep straight up the Aliabad Nala to 
Aliabad, with a maximum gradient of 1 in 10. The Hillan 
bridge will be crossed about the tenth, and Jehangir’s 
rock with the spring beyond, about the fourteenth mile. 
Above Aliabad the present steep pull up the pass is avoid- 
ed, the road being carried over a flat spur in two zigzags, 
with a maximum grade of i in 8. From the Haji Fir Pass 
it follows quite a new lire to the right, and descends 
for three miles to the village of Doha, above Haiderabad,. 
^t a gradient of i in to. Leaving Haiderabad below to 
the left, it crosses the Dcba stream, passes the village 
of Motali, and is carried above the great waterfall 
(Nuri Chamb), which can just be seen below ; thence 
it is continued at a gradient of i in 15 to the iron bridge 
on the Jhelum Valley road, a mile-and-a-half from Uri. 

In addition to this new road, Poonch will be 
connected with India by telegraph. 



CHAPTER IV. 


Jhelum, Tangfrot, Kotli, Poonch Route. — This 
is a little frequented route. The road is difhcult and 
wearying, but as it may be useful to fishermen it is >s 
well to give It. The first three marche.s, for conveni- 
ence, are quoted from the old guide book, and they 
were copied from a letter which appeared in the Civil 
and- MUiiary Gazette^ May 1887. I have marched the 
reverse way, Koili to Mirpur via Chowmook, here given 
as four marches, inw two days ; hut now always recall 
them as two journeys, which I hope never to (lo again. 
I'he distances were Kotli to Nahr 18 miles, Narh to 
Mirpur 28 miles. Still, divided into 4 marches, they are 
comparatively easy. Generally speaking, from Chow- 
mook on to Sairah, one march short of Poonch, they 
are arduous and very hot even in spring, and during 
the summer the climate is on a par with the plains. 
The writer of these marches was accompanied by 
his wife, two children, an ayah, and the usual servants, 
with two horses and a pony and 16 maunds of baggage, 
which included one 10ft. Swiss cottage and an 80Tb. 
tent, and a 4olb. servant’s tent, also gun, rifle, fishing 
tackle and photographic apparatus, a butterfly net, 
some entomological pins, and setting boards, as 
butterflies numerous and beautiful are met with. Since 
1887, even this road has been improved, as camels 
have arrived safely by it in Poonch, though how they 
manoeuvre some of the corners and ups and downs 
is wonderful. In 1899 1 however met laden camels 
between Berarli and Kotli, who had come this way, 
1 may also mention that the lady and children 
arrived without much difficulty in Kashmir. One child 
travelled a dandy with the ayah, the other child 
tode the pony, and the author and his wife rode, or 
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walked, where riding was impossible. The original route 
is now continued, as far as the third march. 


Name. 

- 

Distance 

miles. 

Time. 

From 

To 

I. 

Jbcluni 

Shekhapur 

n 

4 hrs. 

3. 

Shekhapur 

Tangrot 

n 

4 

3- 

Tangrot 

Chowmook 

10 

35^ 

4* 

Cbowmook 

Raidani 

1 

454 

5. 

Riiiriani 

Neki 

1 M 


1. 

Neki 

Berarli 

1 11 

4 M 

7. 

Berarli 

Kotli 

8 

1 ."1 »» 

8. 

Kotli 

Sairah 

]6 

‘ 7 

9. 

Sairah 

Poonch 

18 

1 7 .. 


1. Jhelum to Shekhapur. — Distance^ 13 miles. 

Time^ 4 hours. 

An easy marcli : road turns off from Grand Trunk 
Road opposite encamping ground, and proceeds, 
perfectly straight, past the village of Kala to Shekha* 
pur. The road is unmetalled, but in excellent order, 
level, and easily driveable the whole way. The 
bungalow at Shekhapur, a district rest-house, is prettily 
situated on the Jhelum (right bank) opposite a wooded 
island. It is well furnished, but has no establishment 
or supplies, and, in consequence, only half rates (/>., 8 
annas per diem) are charged. There is good fishing 
about half a mile below the bungalow, in the rapids 
near some “ atta ” mills (pan-chakki). 

2. Shekhapur to Tangrot. — Distance, 13 miles by 

upper road, 10 miles by lower road. Time 
{excluding halts), 4 hours. 

The lower road, which is rough and stony, and lies for 
the most part in the bed of the Jhelum, can only be use4 
when the river is low. The upper is now a very good ri^g 
road ; but being in the hills is, of course, a good deal com* 
posed of steep ascents and descents. After dbbut four 
miles the road runs through the ruined gateway of a stout 
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battlement, now crumbling away, the old fort of Sultan*- 
pur, and evidently a portion of the same line of defence 
as the commanding fort in Kashmir territory on the 
opposite bank of tlie river. The road is now fairly in 
the hills, low barren ones like the Salt Range, and de- 
stitute of all verdure except the ubiquitous ^^fiahekar’* 
(Adhatoda vasjca) and lovr prickly shrubs. It is fit for 
camels or mules, but it is not driveable. At about six 
miles a point is reaches, where a steep locky descent 
leads to the liver-bed and lower road, and saves a mile 
or two: the laden mules, however, must remain on the 
upper road. From this point the road is level and easy 
in the cultivated valley, and a slight ascent, at the point 
where the upper and Igwer road meet, leads to the bun- 
galow. Tangrot pS.k Bungalow (so well known to Ang- 
lers) is finely situated high up on the right bank of the 
Jhelurn, just opposite its junction with the Poonch. A 
ferry below the bungalow takes the visitor into Kashmir 
territory. The bungalow is a regular one, well furnished, 
and with the usual establishment There is a nice little 
library, and an Angler’s Book and maps of the river. 
The largest fish caught (on record to date) is one of 
62lbs., caught by the Sporting Secretary of the Northern 
Punjab Fishini! Club, the late Captain Lacy of the 45lh 
Sikhs. The fishing at Tangrot i.s probably the j^esl in 
India, but the book records many weary blank days, 
even with the water in good condition ; and with muddy 
water, hshine, even with live bait, seems very poor. 
Supplies and coolies plentiful. There is a spring balance 
(to Solbs.) in the bungalow, which is very convenient for 
adjusting the traveller’s loads in default of fish to weigh. 

3. Tan^rrot to Chowmook.— 10 niiks, 

Tiim {excluding halts), hours. 

The foad Tuns straight down to the river from 
the bungalow by a paved path, and the Jh-luin is 
crossed by a ferry. On landing on the left bank, 
the traveller is in Kashmir, and the road becomes a 
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mere Ir^ick, leading across the fields for half a mile 
or so into the low hills on the right bank of the 
J\x)nch. It then winds about among the barren 
hills, very stony and rough, but perfectly rideable for 
about 5 miles, until Jt descends to the river-bed, and 
the valley of the Poonch here widens out to several 
miles in width. The path is now easy and smooth 
across the valley, which is very fertile and full of grass 
and springs, and, after about five miles of easy going, 
strikes the river Poonch again at Chowmook, a consi- 
derable village on the right bank. A new bungalow 
was erected here in 1898 by the K. P. VV. 1 )., containing 
two big rooms. Su|)plies and coolies are plentiful, but 
difficult to obtain. From Chowmook there are two roads 
to Kotli, one crosses the Poonch at Chowmook (by 
ferry) and proceeds across the hills on the left hank of 
the river, the other* proceeds from Chowmook by the 
right hank and crosses the Poonch at Kotli. We took 
the former, as we understood wc should be able to travel 
in the bed of the river to a great extent, and fish all the 
way; but 1 found this a delusion, and that we had chosen a 
fearfully bad mute which hardly touched the river at all, 

4. Chowmook to RaidmV-- Distance, about 
TO mi/es, Time^ 4^ hours. 

Road crosses the Poonch at the village by a 
ferry. The river is also fordable about half a mile 
lower down. On reaching the other side, the track 
runs along the stones and sand on the left bank 
for about four miles, occasionally fording small moun- 

* 'I hi'i is, I believe, the better road of the two, and is that generally 
taken by the Forest Officer, Kashmir, W'ho has great e.\perience of all 
Kashmir toads, good, bad, and indifferent. 

The marches are as follows : — 

1 ChowmuKik to Bibari ... 9 miles 

3 Bihari to Sensa ... ... 12 ,, 

3 Sensa to Anohi Sarota ... ... 6 „ 

4 Anohi Sarota to KotU ... .. 6 ,, 

For description, see ahcatl 
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tain streams, until the village of Patak is reached and is 
fairly easy, though rough. From Patak it ascends tlie 
hill, and becomes very bad and difficult, and awkward 
for riding. After about four miles of harii climbing, 
the track descends by a very rough path to the liver 
ayain,* which is here a foaming t'»rrent, and keeps in the 
bed of il for about a mile (a sma:l stream with water up 
to the horse’s girth being forded). It then again as- 
cends l)y almost as rough a track as before, until about 
I miles further, the village oi Raidani, situated in a 
pretty little valley high up and away from the river, is 
reached. In November 1899, •ben riding along the 
bank, I saw some very fine malistx'r in a large long 
pool below Raidani, There is pleasant grass to camp 
on, and some shady trees stand near a well heyond tlie 
first village. Supplies and coolies are plentiful and 
fairly cheap, the people being civil and eager to oblige. 
The climate is delightfully fresh, and there is a decided 
taste of the lulls in the air. 

5* Raidani to Neki. — Distance^ about 1 4 mik$. 

Tinie^ 6 hours. 

This is the worst march on the route and terribly 
difficult and tedious. After about five miles winding 
among precipices and along the face of the steep 
hills, a turn in the road is reached, from wheAce the 
foaming Poonch can be seen low dowm in its stony 
bed, and the track is a shade better. The hills, too, at 
this point get gradually prettier, and are covered with 
forests of the common fir {Fitms longifolia) and other 
trees affording pleasant shade. At about the loth mile 
or so, the village of Narh is reached (marked on the maps 
as about lialf-way between Chowiru^ok and Kotli), and 
from here the road is, if possible, worse than before, 
but runs through very pretty scenery, and tliere are 
several springs of clear water at different points on 

* There are quicksands in this river, and once when Wlalcring my 
pony he began to sink, nearly fell, and I got out with difhcuUy. 
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\t. At last the little village of Neki is reached by a very 
steep ascent, and the road, passing through it, descends 
into a lovely little pine-clad glen on the other side, with ^ 
spring of good water handy and grass to camp on. 
Supplies and coolies are not obtainable, and it is with 
the utmost difficulty that a little flour, eggs, and milk are 
procured. Neki is only a residence for a few cowherds, 
and they have nothing lo spare. Leopards are reported 
to abound in the hill around, and visitors are recoin- 
niended to tie up their dogs in their tents at night. 

6. Neki to Berarli. — Distance^ about ii miles. 

Time, 4 hourst^ 

Road starts through a cleft in the hills, and des* 
cends gradually along a pine-clad hill into tne bed of 
a stream very steep and rough, and equally so in 
the ascent on the other side. After this it is easier, and 
is rideable for about a mile or so until, at half-way, a 
few hujs, called Goalpur, are reached. This is a good 
place for breakfast, as there is a crystal spring on the 
left of the road under an overhanging rock. Above 
*Goalpur is Trochi, one of the most wild and pictur- 
esquely placed forts I have ever seen, P'rom Goalpur 
there are two tracks, one going straight over the hill and 
only fit for coolies, the other winding round to the left 
and ea^er, in most parts. The two tracks join a^ain 
on the other side of the hill above Goalpur, and shortly 
afterwards the path becomes a roughly made road. 
- 

* In Oc'toher 1899 ^f^. MacNaugbten, when fishing in (he Poonch 
river, about two miles below Goalpur, met his death in a very sad 
way. While following a fish which he had he must have 

slipped on the rocks and fallen head foremost into a deep pool, 
probably striking his head in the fall. He was, unfortunately, 
^one at the time. His servant is said to have witnessed the ^fiul 
from the camp above, but instead of going to his help, he ran back 
to Croalpur to obtain assistance. The spot where Mr. MacNaugbteii 
fell was located by the rod. Some hours later a Kahar dived into 
the pool, and after much difficulty (the unfbftunate officer's head 
being wedged under a rock), the body was brought to the sur&ce. 
This accoimt was given me two months later by a villager who was 
present when the body was recovered. 
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After the awful paths he has traivelled, the visitor will 
considei it a perfect blessing, and tt runs all the rest of 
the route lo Uri, very roughly made, bin still a dtrided 
road It was constructed for tne use of the Rajah 
when travellinji from Jummoo to Srinagar, Poonch 
and the Haji Pir Pass, and was repaireti for Sir A. Sing’s 
visit in 1898.^ It IS to be feared that it is too badly 
and hastily made to stand the first heavy rain, but some 
of It will probably remain fairly good for some years 
Heraili is a small village nt the further side of a very 
pretty \ alley, and there is an ahuiniair supply of cleai 
spring water, and a large mango tree to camp under in 
the village. Supplies* and coolies are plentiful, and the 
Lumbardar is an old pensioned sepo^ , and anxious to 
please. 

7. Berarli to Distance^ 8 mile^. Tinie^ 

3 hours. 

A very easy short march, and this and the last one 
could easily be made into one and a day thus saved, in 
addition to coolie hire. The road ascends from the vil- 
lage, and after about three miles fairly easy going sudden-, 
ly drops into the rocky bed of a small stream and up the 
other side by a very steep road. After the 4th mile, the 
road runs into the broad level valley of Kotli, and pro- 
ceeds across the fields by an excellent path for another 
three or four miles, until Kotli is reached on the left hank 
of the Poonch. Accommodation for travellers exists m a 
large and rafeabling house on the plain, north of the town. 
The State Dispensary occupies the east end and, the 
cutchery was formerly held in the middle room of this 
building. There is excellent fishing just below the 
rapids near the camping ground, where a lot of fiour 
mills are wmrked by diversion streams of the river. 
Supplies, coolies, ponies, &c., are abundant. 

At Kotli, every night at 10 p.m., a breeze usually sets 
in from the hills, North, and blows strong down the 
gorge until 10 a.ii. the next day. 
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Kotli to Distance^ 16 miies. Time, 

7 hours. 

1 he road descends to the river. Then for ^ of a 
mile, it follows a difficult track on the hill-side above 
flood levels. In 1898 an alternative path, givinj^^ a 
detour of several miles, with an ascent and descent of 500 
feet, was made for the Resident in order to avoid this 
.short awkward bit. It has since fallen into bad order. 

A little expenditure of gunpowder and labour, on 
beltalf of the Kashmir Durbar, would make this portion, 
now a dangerous road tor horses, a fair track. The 
road beyond winds up the hill overlooking the river, 
and then about the 3rd mile, by a nasty descent, dri)})S 
into a tight nala with an often deep and troublesome 
ford. The ascent is by a bad road ; then ups and 
downs for about five miles, when a long tedious drop 
leads down again to the river level, passing a biiwlin 
finished in 1899, by the village of Sabur, 8 miles, and 
on to a grove of trees overlooking a graveyard. One 
gets a good view of the snowy range at one of the 
high corners passed. Lehri is a scattered village occu- 
pying a plateau above Poonch river, between 8-10 miles 
from Kotli. The first seven miles of this road arc very 
trying for animals, and on this account it is a march 
that one never looks forward to with pleasure, either 
going or returning. A little beyond Lehri, in a dip on 
the right, IS a lovely enclosed spring overshadowed by a 
peepul. I'he path now rises well above the" river, and 
crosses a spur. About miles from Lehri, on the 
right bank of the Poonch river, are the celebrated hot 
sulphnr springs mentioned later on. The track on the 
left leads down to them. A little ahead, the ridge 
which divides Poonch from Kashmir is crossed, whence 
Sairah is visible high up right ahead looking as if it was 
on the other bank close by ; but really 3 to 4 miles 
distant. After several annoying dips, a long descent 
takes one down to the level once again. Two side 
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streums on the right have then 10 -be crossed, one up to 
thf girth ; and then a long wearying pull- up brings one to 
Sairah. The village is a fair sized one. There is a tank 
m the centre; close by in ihe sciai arc lude travellers* 
quarters with indifferent unfurnished accommodation, but 
good shelter. The P. O. is in the block. In the spring, 
the road passes by lanes lined with dog-roses and wild 
flowers, over which fine butterflies hover. FJlack part- 
ridges rire also heard calling in numbers. There are also 
many wild pigs in the hills around, which are preserved. 

Hof Spnoi^s.-- In January 1901, 1 visited the hot 
springs, Tata Poni^ on mv return march Sairah to Kotli. 
We crossed the river below Sairah on the Rajah’s 
elephant, and went some three miles across country 
through two or three villages. The Elephant, as is 
usual, climbed up narrow paths and banks in a most 
wonderful manner. 

The springs are on the right hank of the river, facing 
a curve with high banks opposite. The strata is the 
same on both sides. Approached from above, die springs 
are recognized by the steam rising from the nala below. 
These are overlooked by a tree and the ruins of a 
temple. The main and hottest water issues below a 
rock, and the temperature is so great that, at this f>arti 
cular spot, the hand cannot be held in for a .second. 
Around and below are other springs, with a lower 
temperature Small pools have been dug in the sand, 
and make excellent impromptu baths. 'The water is 
highly impregnated with sulphur and sulphides. I 
recrossed the river on the elephant below the sf»rings 
and continued on to Kotli. There is a foni but it is 
very deep, even in winter. A ferry plies, I believe, 
higher up. Hundieds of people visit the springs during 
the year for the relief of rheumatism and rheumatic 
gout affections. 7 'here is no doubt that this Poonch 
which is near the Punjab, as well as other. s m 
Kashmir, might become second Buxtons and Baths if 
properly looked after, and worked by a Hydropathic 
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C'onipany, to say nothing of bottling and retailing 
the water, the tempeiature of which is given as 
ISO* Fahr. 

c). Salrah to Poonch. — Distance, t8 mites. 

Time, 7 hours. 

'I'hnugh long, this is a fairly easy march, the last 
13 miles being more or less level. 

For the first two miles, the road runs through the hills, 
and reaches a high corner, with a fine view of a 
straight stretch of the Poonch river below to the left. 
In the centre of the stieam is a rocky formation like a 
'gateway. Beyond this, in the plain on the right, 
Mendola, stands a ruined temple, with trefoil arches, as 
at Pattan, Avantipur .»nd elsewhere in Kashmir. From 
this comer the path urops down by a long descent to 
the river, and crosses a side nala at about the 3rd mile. 
Thence the road runs easy with the exception of rice 
cultivation, passing Bata! and Dharmsal as far as 
the next bend to Mendpla. The 9th milestone from 
Poonch is round the corner near centre of village, which 
is roughly half-way. Beyond Mendola the main valley 
is followed as* far as Poonch. In winter the river is 
forded about 3 miles higher. In summer, it is crossed 
• by a ferry. I'he path then follows the right bank of the 
stream with a glorious view of the snowy fange ahead, 
including, as it does, some of the highest peaks of the 
Pir Panjal. 'Fhe road now on the whole is excellent 
One or more side streams have to be forded on the left, 
and finally the wide opening of the Bitaith River, with 
its three arms, has to be forded, the stmam in one being 
swift and deep. The d&k bunaalow lies a little up the 
valley beyond Ford No. 3. Part of it was destro3'ed 
in 1893, but the remainder is in fair order. Beyond is 
the dhobie's ghat of Poonch. The Psdace is a good 
half mile further on and is the conspicuous feature in 
the place. See Chapter 111 . 
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Route by risrht bank of Poonch river from 
Chowmukh to Kotii. 

4. Chowmukh to Bihari. —Distance^ 9 mites, 
Timey 3 hours. 

An easy marcli, first part through fields, then over low 
hills. Encamping ground near village with rfees and 
small stream. • 

5. Bihari to Sensa. — Distance^ 12 mites, Time^^hours, 

Owing to several ascents, this is a long march as 
regards time. After leaving Bihari, a deep ravine is 
crossed with a small stream, then level for a mile or so ; 
next a steep ascent over a vile road to the pretty valley 
And village of Choch. If time is no object, a halt 
nnglu be made here, as the place is quite pretty, the 
hills being well wooded with Chil forest (P. longifolia\ 
the natural reproduction of which is remarkable. From 
Choch on, the road passes almost entirely through good 
Chil forest with many ups and downs over a very bad 
road, but through [iretty scenery. Sensa is a small 
town with thana. Camping ground under trees. 

6. Sensa to Anohi Sarota — Distance^ 6 mites. 

Time^ 2 to ^ hours. 

This march luns through forest the whole way to 
Sarota. The path first descends to a stream, then^ rises 
by a steep ascent over rocky road to Bamien Ka Baoli, 
a well on the top of a ridge with a fine view. Beyond 
the ridge is a steep and bad descent, then up and down, 
slightly through forest to Sarota. 

7. Anohi Sarota to Distance,, 6 miles. 

Time^ 3 hours. 

The road on to Kotii is very bad, sometimes along a 
stream, then over rocks and stony hills, until it finally 
oescends to the Poonch river, which is crossed in a 
fragile ferry boat built of soft Chil timber. In winter 
the river is fordable. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Jammu to Baramufai viA Aknoor, Naoahera« 
. Kotli, Poonch and Uri. 



^MAK( hks. I 

Distance 





in 

Time. 


] rorn 

* 

To 

miles. 


1. 

Jammu 

Aknoor 

1534 

5 hrb. 

2. 

Aknoor 

( hoki C'hora 

14 

6 

3- 

C hoki Choi a 

I handapatn 

13 

SW6 „ 

4- 

Thandapani 

Naoshera 

22 

7108 

5- 

Naoshera 

Sen 

20 

7 to 8 „ 

6. 

Sen 

Kolti 

21 

7 to 8 „ 


I. Jammu to AXOiOor,— Distance, milts to Forest 

Bungalow. Time, 5 hours. 

leaving the Residency, one follows the road to the 
bridge, as far as the turning to the right This leads 
to Aknoor. It is a Cut driving road to Nagbani, 
tnilcs, and runs under low hills, pas.sing splendid 
crops grown on richly-cultivated soil, irrigated by a canal, 
a diversion of the river Tawi, below the Jammu Palace. 

Beyond Nfagbani, the path is only fit for riding, and 
so on to Samni Chukh. A little ahead an old canal is 
struck. At 12^ miles the Fort of Aknoor comes in 
sight When approaching the Chenab the road passes 
over a pucka bridge, which spans another fine, hut never 
used, canal running paralld with river. The Qienab 
is crossed by a ferry boat The Forest Bungalow 
is a good mile lower down, on the right bank. It is 
partly furnished and in good condition, but white-ants 
swam here and do much ham to roofing. T^ere 
is P. 0 . and State Dispensary in the town. The Fort 
is large and well built Aknoor is Bie great wood depfit 
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of the Kashmir Forest Department for the forests above. 
In the spring, it is interesting to watch small rafts of 
wood, piloted down>stream tiy one or two men, as they 
pass the tiny rapids above the Fort, or shoot down the 
smaller fall just opposite the Forest House. Here they 
generally anchor, and larger rafts are formed <ind 
despatched to the Punjab. 

2. Aknoor to Choki Chora. — DiUance^ 14 miUs, 

Ttme^ 6 hours. 

After leaving Aknoor, the path makes for the bills, and 
ascends gently for 3^2 miles, passing a large tank on the 
If'ft. '1 he track then continues up a wide, hot, stony 
nala, crosses this obliquely, and enters a gorge on ihe left, 
with a small bazaar on the right. On the left flank 
built into the conglomerate, is a curious f.ikeerS house, 
which is faced by a splendid burr tree, that shelters 
some Brahmins’ huts. The path follows up the nala, 
and at 7^ miles reaches the village of Chota-Badrdl, 
a good half way. Continuing ui)-stream for half an hour, 
the road ascends by a gorge to the right, and, passing a 
kotal, drops into a nala, which it crosses, and afier- 
wards rises to a small sandstone plateau, on which is 
a weedy forest of small F, longifolia. The last three 
miles is a fair riding track, and one suddenh drops 
down on Choki Chora, a small plain in the sandhills. 
The plain is called Chora. It contains only onenouse. 
The village Choki” is a mile behind. Good 24 
hours’ ndtice is needed for getting supplies here. The 
Kalidhar Range to be crossed on the morrow lies ahead, 
and the path can be seen running up the sand rock below. 

3. Choki Chora to Thandapaoi.— 13 

milis, IUme^ S to 6 hours. 

The road makes for the hilts, crossing a slope of 
sand rock, and, finally, a good hour’s hard walking, 
brings one to the dip in the ridge, the *‘Aka Gali.”^ 

* Ttie cUia to the left of this Pass, West, still hold a few head 
of gOoeidr 
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The snow view from the summit is very limited. The 
descent is steep and hardly rideable. Ten minutes below 
the summit is a bowli and spring. The road then 
detours to the left and to reach the bottom will take 
upwards of an hour. After fording a small stream the 
path rises and strikes a fan of land in the centre of tlie 
valley, past a small village, and continues on easy to a 
small spring, Littar Bowli, distance about 7 miles. 
Beyond this the road is fairly good for riding, running 
through grassy lanes and fields of corn. Finally it 
drops down steeply to a big feeder of the Tawi, which is 
forded, and a steep ascent brings one to the deserted 
village of 'I'handapani where the troops, going on relief 
to Gilgit, usually camp. The camping ground is in a 
grove of trees a mile ahead. Thandapani must have 
formerly been a place of some importance, as half a 
mile above the ford are the remains of a masonry bridge. 

0 ()posite Thandapani, due North, one sees the track, 
which leads to the coal deposit at Mehogulla, 22 miles, 
where coal was found close to the surface in a small nala 
by General de Bourbel. I visited this nala with an expert 
in 1889, and saw tlie coal worked from the surface in a 
cave in the hill-side. The expert (Mr. H.) told me he 
had never seen coal so near the surface before. 

4. Thandapani to Naoshera. — Distance^ 22 miles. 
Time, 7 /£? 8 hours. 

The road continues up the valley — a good riding 
track. A fort, in the range on the left, is a striking 
object. After three miles the road dips to a small 
rivulet with bowli on left. There are two tracks here. 
The right one, leading direct to Rajouri vi& Sialsui, is 
followed by the troops ; and is noted on later as a 
“return journey.”* That, to the left leads on to 

♦ The marches are— 

Thandapani to Dharmsal ... 9K miles. 

Dharmsal to Sialsui ... 9 

Sialsui to Rajoun ... 15 >, 
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Naoshera. At 6 miles another feeder of the Tawi 
is forded. The ascent is steep and at ten miles, 
near the village of Siot, is the Lambayri Bowli, a 
good division for breakfast. The road , continues 
down the valley, towards a high ridge, up which the 
track is visible in the far distance. This ridge is even- 
tually ascended,^ and after cr<»ssing the plateau, a mile 
in width, Naoshera comes in sight. 1 'he Tawi is then 
forded, and a steep rise leads into the nortliern end 
of the village and on through the Bazaar to D.ik 
Bungalow, half a mile belov^i I his is a very long march, 
and double rates are paid. 

Naoshera to Kotli. — Disfamr, 41 miles. Time, 14 to 
16 hours ^ 

I have usually done this in two marches ; but the 
distances are considerable, and coolies and mules are 
paid for as four marches. The best division would be — 

Naoshera to Lar ok a ... 15 miles. 

Laroka to Queretta ... 10 „ 

Oueretta to Kotli ... 16 ,, 

5. Naoshera to 5eri« — Distance, 20 miles. Time, 

-j to S hours. 

7 40 A.M. — Passing up from the bungalow to the town, 
the road turns off to the left beyond the serai. Ii^thcn 
skirts the high hills on the right (West), on the slopes 
of which the local cactus (Sooioo) stands out strikingly, 
in the morning sun. Entering a gorge beyond, the path 
crosses a nala, after a* steep drop, and continues up the 
right bank passing some fine chir trees (T. longifolia). 
The road runs through pine-clad hills, and pretty 
scenery, the nalas being lined with wild oleander. A long 
steady rise, with intervening ups and downs, eventually 
brings one, after a final but very steep climb, to a broad 
plateau on which the villages of Laroka are situated. 

11-10 A.M.-— Time, Naoshera here, hours. Com- 
pared to previous marches, this is an excellent road, 
and a good rider might do it in 2)^ hours. Laroka 
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is a cultivated plateau about i ^ miles square, terraced 
with fields dependant on rainfall. Drinking water is 
derived from springs. The elevation is about 2,500 feet, 
and this would be a good division for a camp. Near 
the centre of the plateau is a fakeer’s hut, overlooked by 
a tree, where I have generally l)reakfasted. The out- 
look is pleasant. Beyond Laroka, the road enters the 
Dooral Pass, and drops down to the line open v^illey of 
Ban. This valley is almost entirely under cultivation, 
but is bare and treeless. ^ 

3 30 p.M. — Two or morw villages are passed before 
Seri is reached five miles ahead. Seri is a small 
village in the centre of the valley. In it is the Govern- 
ment Post Office. There are good views to the north- 
west, with precipitous cliffs overlooking Bhray. These 
hills still hold a few gooral, and there are a good many 
pigs on the lower spurs. 

6. Seri to Kotli. — Distance^ 21 miles, Timey T to 
hours. 

Start 7-30. — The road continues up the valley, making 
for a tree on the sky-line right ahead, with some curiously 
formed hills to the left front. It then descends at about 
four miles to a rocky gorge, and the Ban river is forded 
for the first time. A steep ascent beyond leads up to the 
little village of Diari, and a .spring and bowli on the left. 
From this point the snowy range of Khagan comes 
into view. The path then descen^ to the second ford 
over the Ban river, beyond which the road rises direct 
into the village of Koiretta, well situated on the far bank. 
The path runs through the bazaar and past the Ziarat 
to the right. 

9*45 A.M. Beyond the village, high up on the 
left, is the turretted house ofKilayat Khan, local 
jagirdar. This road continues and soon enters a 
pine*clad glen, passing on the left one or more small 
water&lls. It then rises to a steep kotui, which opms 
on a second valley with the Ban stream and gotge 
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on the ri^ht. After topping: another kotui, a wide 
valicy IS entered, in which are the scattered houses of 
Dhunnah 

1 0-30 A M — Distance 1 2 miles. There is a spring here 
on the right of the road marked b) two small trees, 
wiiere 1 have, usutilly breakfasted. The road ahead is 
very easy, and at 15 miles one drops by a very 
awkward path for riding into the nala, and the Ban river 
IS crossed for the third and last time. Kotli is now five 
miles ahead 'I'he ascent of the north bank ts very 
steep The road ahead, with se>eral ups and downs, 
IS fairly good and, at last, though three miles distant, 
Kotli comes in sight at the far end of a level plain N.-W. 
The Kotli plain is enclosed in an amphitheatre 'of hills, 
which, to the left, are fairly well covered with forest 
(/^ longifolia), 

2-55 p.M. — ^The rest-house is 300 yards north of the 
town. 

Though these marches are very long, the road on the 
whole ts wonderfully liood. In 1898, in ten days, it 
was put in order by the villagers for the Resident's party, 
a good example of what can be accomplished here and 
elsewhere As the Tahsildar remarked to me, if the 
villagers had been offered pay of four annas a d^y, they 
would have refused. Therefore, the only way was to 
enforce the labour to the eventual mutual advantage 
of all concerned. I haver generally done these marches 
in the winter, or early spring. 

According to De Bourbel, the route just described 
was the one selected for the passage of elephants from 
the Punjab to Kashmir during the Mogul period. 
Tents and the usual ^imp equipatze are needed on this 
inarcb« there lining no bungalows at Choki Chora, 
Thaudapani, or Seri. The marches, Kotli to Poonch, 
have been described previousl). 



CHAPTER VI. 

Jammu to Srinagar, vid. the Banihal Pass. 

This is still considered a private road. As a matter 
of courtesy, permission to follow it shouM be obtained 
through the Resident, who lives, in the summer, at 
Srinagar, and, in the winter, at Sialkote. Jammu is the 
terminus of a branch line of the N.-W. Railway, 
Lahore to Wazirabad — change there, ami rail direct to 
Jammu, via Sialkote. Time about six hours. The 
station itself is named Tawi, beitjg placed on the left 
bank of the river of that name, and i mile from 
the city. Jammu is situated on a plateau 300 feet 
above the river, which is crossed by a fine suspen- 
sion bridge, A new drivimj road, completed in 1890, 
leads up to the city. The town is com{)act, neat, and 
very clean for a native city. 1 ’he Palace occupies the 
high ground to the north. It is built on the very edge 
of the cliff overlooking the river and forms the most 
striking feature in the city as seen from the river below, 
the Bhao Fort opposite, or from4he new Udampur Road 
beyond the fourth mile. The old entrance to the city 
is by the Gumit gate, about ‘7 mile beyond the river. 
The ascent is 70 feet, and passing under a picturesque 
archway (a good subject for the artist) you find yourself 
in the bazaar. Beyond is an enclosure on the left, in 
which are the temples for the ashes of former Maha- 
rajahs, the grouping of the domes forming the great 
feature of the town. Viewed from a distance, as in the 
approach by train tietween the little stations of Miran 
Shah and Satwari, its temple domes standing out in 
bold relief against the dark verdure of the lower hills, 
frowned over by the lofty Trikuta* peaks and backed 
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by the grand snowy mountains, Jammu forms a unique 
and wonderful picture. To the left of Jammu (W.) the 
enormous shed-like building, which spoils the landscape, 
is the Palace erected by the late Maharajah Ranbir Sing 
in 1876 for H. R. H. the Prince of Wales (now King of 
Great Britain). It is known as the Ajaibglnir, and 
contains, I bejieve, the largest room in India. 1 he 
view from the south terrace towards the plains of India 
is very fine, the glistening domes in the foreground, the 
river, its numerous branches traversing the pretty wood- 
ed islands in its bed, the distant forest, giving a soft tone 
to the horizon. This Palace is said to have been 
completed at great cost, in three months* time, but it 
represents an extreme act of loyally on the pan of the 
late Maharajah, than whom more courtly king never 
sat on throne in India. I believe, however, H. R. H. 
occupied these quarters for two days only, and owing to 
the new building being damp, he slept in a tent. The 
royal bed, with its blue tapestry and old-fashioned cur- 
tains, is still on view. The orchestra organ purchased 
then for a larije sum is also in the drawing-room, but 
quite om of order. In the main room are sf)me very fine 
Venetian mirrors. The State Library now occupies the 
east room. The Jammu Civil and Military Club started 
by the energy of Rajah Sir Arnar Singh, k.c.s.i., is 
located in the building, with tennis courts outside. 
Behind and west of tWs Palace is the Jammu Zoo, 
worthy of a visit. Amongst other animals are a couple 
of tigers, of which, the male, is certainly one of 

the finest, if not the very finest, tiger in captivity in 

India, a grand animal, and, for a tiger, a perfect 
gentleman in manners. No beef being obtainable in 
Jammu, the tigers are simply fed on goat and sheep. 
They do not much like it, but they thrive, and d(j 

not look overfed as one sees in other gardens. (I 

might add that in Central India, in 1893, I shot the 
mother of these cubs over the female cub, and 
that sh^ proved herself to be as fierce an animal 
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as the visitor will find the present tigress tcf^ be, if she 
is still alive. The present pair were born in December 

1892, and were sold by me to the Durbar in June 

1893. ) 

East of the Palace is the Jammu College, and beyond 
it, the parade ground and a fine military hospital. 
To the west of Jammu is the Ramnagar Hill, and on 
its highest poir't is the castellated palace under con- 
struction by Rajah Sir Amar Sing, k.c.b. It is a red 
brick building, of great size, and noble proportions, 
combining in it several styles of architecture. When 
finished, it will be one of the finest palaces in the Pun- 
jab. The view from it is splendid. The Dik Bungalow 
at Jarnmu stands on the right of the road, about half mile 
from the Residency. It is double storieo, and the tall 
fluted pillars in front give it an ecclesiastical appearance. 
At the end of the road is the Residency, standing in 
its own grounds and overlooking the river Tawi. 
Exactly opposite is the Bhao Fort, connected by wire 
with Jammu. Permission is required to view it. Last, 
but not least in intrinsic value, come the Jammu water- 
works, constructed in *899 by Mr. Hebbert, under the 
auspices of Colonel Parry Nisbet, c.i e., then Resi- 
dent. By steam pumps water is forced up to a height 
of 350 feet and stored in tanks The original outlay was 
not excessive ; the yearly expenditure is considerable ; 
and as no water lait is levied, H. H. the Maharajah has 
conferred on his subjects one of the greatest and best 
of boons, — a free water-supply. The grratest outside 
improvement in Jammu is really the new dot road to 
Udampur, aligned in grades and curves tor a proposed 
electric railway. Formerly at Jammu, except for the 
drive to Satwari and out towards Aknoor, there was 
nowhere to go. Now, after throu^ the town 

and past and under Sir Amai Sing’s Palace, one can 
continue on a most charming road as far as Udainpirr. 
The back view of the Palace and city are the be^-^ 
the views ahead of snowy ranges towards Dattousie^ 
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of near ranges towards the north, of the Tawi below^ 
with its prettily wooded islands will be hard to beat. 
Below Sir Amar Sing’s Palac^ a loop road has been 
made round a projecting spur on the same lines as the 
loogs on the Darjeeling Railway, and in consequence 
of a visit by the Maharajah to that Railway in 1898. 
Three miles south of Jammu, is Satwari, now a large 
cantonment. Here are quartered part of the Kashmir 
Imperial Service Troops— Cavalry, Artillery and 
Infantry. The fine double-storied gable house, home- 
like in appearance, standing in its own grounds, is 
occupied by the Military Instructor to the Durbar. The 
next building facing (south) the parade ground is the 
new Military Hospital, completed in 1900, and ' nulli 
secundus.’ In winter and early spring the distant view 
of Jammu, backed by the majestic snow-clad mountains 
of the Pir Panjal, obtained from this Satwari parade 
ground, is worth a journey from Sialkote or even 
Lahore. 

West of^the road between Satwari and the River is 
the new house, constructed by the Durbar, for the officer 
in charge of their Artillery. Had these quarters been 
built facing North instead of East, they would have over 
looked one of the finest views in ti^e Punjab. 

Jammu is par excelknct the residence of the •Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir, his court, and bis council, for the 
greater portion of the year, say September, or October to 
May. But each summer His Highness and council repair 
to Srinagar, the heat at Jammu being excessive from May 
ottdl September. During the winter, Jammu attract.s 
visitors from all portions of the globe, and the Maha- 
rajaVs hospitality is great, whether extended to a Royal 
Duk^,. a Commander-in-Obief, a Lieutenant-Governor, 
or the garrison at Sialkote, 

Htf Highfiess the Maharajah is President in Council. 
His only surviving brother, Sir Amar Sing, kx.b., is Vice- 
President. The other members are the Judicial and the 
Revenue ; Sir Amar Sing being also military member. 
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The State is now run on sound and strictly business prin- 
riple-s and, perhaps, the most hard-worked man is Sir 
Amar Sing, The Kashmir Army costs the State annually 
a considerable sum. Itie Budget for 1900-1901 was 
j 1,98,000 rupees. The forces were brought into work- 
ing onier by Colonel Neville Chamberlain, who was 
succeeded by Major Gastrell, under whose united efforts 
has been formed a highly efficient body of Imperial 
Service 'rrooos, which has already done good service 
for the British Government, notably at Hunza Nagar and 
Chitral. 'Fhey consist of— 

1 Squadron of Lancers. 

4 Regiments of Infantry, 700 strong. 

2 Mountain Batteries. 

Of this — 

1 Mountain Battery, 

2 Regiments Infantry, 

1 D. Co., Sappers and Miners, 

are always quartered at Gilgit and the neighbourhood. 

The cost of the Medical Department is considerable — 
about Rs. 1,60,000. The Maharajah’s State Hospitals at 
both Jammu and Srinagar and the fine Zenana Hospital 
in Kashmir are well equipped and up-to-date. 

The Public Works expenditure is about 17 lacs. 

The man who wheeled Kashmir first into shape was 
Colonel Parry Nisbet, C.I.E., between 1887 and 1890. 
The machinery he started, under improvements, addi- 
tions, and a much larger staff, is still running. The two 
men who helped to make Kashmir are Mr. Waller 
Lawrence, c.i.E., formerly Settlement Commissioner of 
Kashmir, and in a minor degree Mr. Kiernander, the 
first Accountant-General. Mr. Lawrence, by the exercise 
of tact, firmness, and constant hard work settled the 
country, abolished “ bigar,**^ and produced the revenue. 
By so doing, oppression, that had been going on for 
centuries, was removed, and the name of Lawrence in 
Kashmir will never die. Mr. Kiernander made the 
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Accountant-Generars Department, and, at first quite 
unassisted, brought order out of chaos. 

The Forest Dej^artment (now under Mr. McDonell) 
brings in a large and continuous revenue to the Duibar^ 
and the resources in this line are great. 

The Silk Manufactory (now under the auspices of 
Mr. Walton and staff) will eventually bring in good 
revenue to the State, The Public Works Depart- 
ment, under able officers, has opened out the country 
to an extent never known before, whether it be the 
road to Kishtawar, to Gilgit, to Srinagar from Jammu, or 
the Jhcluni Valley Cart Road. The construction of 
the waterworks is one of the greatest boons to Srinagar ; 
and when its extension is completed to all parts of the 
city and suburbs, the dreaded cholera can no longer exist. 

But the visitor to Kashmir, anxious to see the far 
famed valley, is perhaps interested in the government of 
the country, and in its public works, only so far as good 
roads and .sound bridges help to speed him on his way ; 
and so let us close our remarks, and hie on our road. 


Jammu to 'Srinagfar. — ^The marches are as follows 


MakCIII-A. I 

Height 
above 
sea level. 

pist.'ince 
in miles. 

1 

Time. 1 

R KM ARKS, 
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To 
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Nagrota 

I, too feet. 

7 miles. 

Hours. 
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7 Nauroia .. 

Dunbat 

1,900 

1* ** 

5 

Cro^b Naiflairii 






Ridgi*, 2,40*1 fl. 

3 Dunsal . . 

Udanipur .. 

a, 800 „ 

13 *• 

5 

Cross Kraitar 
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Drunital . . 

4»8oo w 

14 .. 
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Batoti 

5 i«» »t 

X4 ** 
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6 Baton .. t Ram ban 
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15 *» 
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Chineni, 6,700 

7 Ramban.. 
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j6 

0 
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/I. Taltia Vil- 

8 Ratnsu . . 

B w niha 1 
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(Deogol). 
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10 

i 

J a. C'toss Bani* 

9 Banihal •• 
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6,aco ,, 

15 «* 

6 

1 hal Pass. 

10 Vtsmoft .. 

Kanbal 

5*400 „ 

21 

7 

1 ft- 


(lslamal)ad) 





XI Kamhal .. 

Avantipur .. 


i6 „ 



12 Avanlipur 

Brinagar 

5**50 „ 
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Transport for these marches will have to be obtained 
by writing to the Governor or Tahsildar of Jammu. 
Coolies on this route, certainly as far as Udampur, are a 
poor lot. They carry loads on thh head or Ihoulder, 
and not on the back. Mule or pony carriage should 
be asked for. Provided there is no snow, camels go and 
tiave gone as far as Banihal. In January 1900, I took 
them to Rambund. Kashmiri coolies are the best, if 
procurable in the serai. 

Rest-houses. — That at Nagrota is a fairly good one. 
'Fhat at Dunsal is very poor indeed. At Udampur one 
is allowed to occupy rooms in the fort. There are lightly 
furnished rest-houses at all stages ahead, except Vernag, 
which is now unfurnishe<i. 

As the first march to Dunsal is long and wearying, it 
IS advisable to make Nagiota the first evening. 

I. Jammu to Nagrota. — Distance^ 7 miles {old road) 
from Residency. Time^ hours. 

This march may be done late in the afternoon, the 
heavy baggage having been despatched early in the 
morning. Leaving the Dak Bungalow, the road enters 
the bazaar, a little above, and on through the grain 
market. It then ascends passing the Ajaibgbar on the left, 
by the barracks, to main bazaar. Here it turns off to the 
left for the upper water reservoir. Thence it descends 
steegly by the road laid over the water pipes, beard 
throbbing underneath, and reaches the river a steep 
drop of 300 feet. The waterworks, worthy of a viat^ are ta 
the right. The path now follows up die right bank of the 
river, rough and stony in places, with stretches of sand. 
Looking up and back one gets a good view of the Palace 
built on the edge of the cliff, and high up, surrounded by 
the forest, the turretted residence of Sir A, Sing.*^ 


* Udampur Cart new driving road from Jammu to Udani* 

pur (4fl milo 8 )has just been GomsdetedIi9oa). It has been construes* 
ed on the railway alignment, so that it can be readily converted into 
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The old path follows the right hed of the nver, at 
four miles, turning off^to the left, inns level through 
hedges with cultivation^ <»n either flank Some fine 
temples knd mango tU'bes lie on the right Beyond them 
the path turns to th\ left to cross a nala— wide, stony- 
coming westwards On the opposite bank it pisses under 
some fine burrtmd m^ngo trees, and ascends the small 
hill on which *]s Nagrota Here is a mud bungalow, 
the rooms forming the outer side of a square 

2 Nagrota to Dunaal — Disiamc^ 1 2 mile% {old road) 
Ttme^ 5 hot4rs 

The path drops down to the river leiel and follows 
the new road by the right branch of tlie river 1 awi for 
I itules. The river is then crossed, and the road is 

a railroad if the long talked of K ishmir Kailway should ever become 
a faU accomfh, 

/roRi thk Fawi Bridge it iscends with an easy gradient 
withejati^ the Ajatbshutt and reaches the summit netr Sir Smai 
new palace it then descends rapidly through the conglomerate 
cliRs, necessitating deep cuttings which doubtless will continue to 
slip for the first few years till they have settled down After crossing 
several nullahs with boulder beds Nagrota is reached (mile 6) 3 miles 
Yurtber on the Baleen Kbud is crossed, the road rising sharply to a 
leveWof t, 730 feet it then drops to the Achharkund nullah and nsts 
to the Nadani tunnel (500 feet long) at a level of a 090 feet (mile 18) 
After crossing the Jhajjar Khud it reaches mile 29, and thoi^ takes a 
sharp turn to the ngktt rounding the outlying spur of iheAraUar R tnge 
A mile farther on Tt/trt is reached. This is the starting point of the 
bndle path to ^ newly discovered coal mines at Ladda the dis^nce 
IS 9 tnlies, and inere is a good riding path the whole way it orosst s 
thhUdanwiir-Riassi road at Sandrani (a miles), and then on to Mootal 
aoQ feecj, where the ascent becomes very steep up xo Ladda (4,700 feet). 
The com aeams are being traced and the country einiilored by one of 
the Boer prtioners from Sialkote, and great hopes are entertained that 
if the Qouity and quantity of the Goai prove satisfactory, the mines 
mM bring m b considerable revenue to the State. 

r rom ISkn, the cart road descends to the Doodar Khud (mile 37) 
and Oiftareiomg several other streams reaches Udampur (a 387 feet) 
at 1119^40, 

ASthOV Me of the bndfss have been yet built, temporary diver 
etOBs have been made over the rivers, and the road is now (1902) 
drivaUe the whole way to Udampur it is not yet metalled, but is 
ddigbthiny soA^oiog for riding 
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rained up, ^nd through the sajid-bills, paSsifog^ on the 
left a tank shidtd b> a burr tree at a leyd^of ijdo feet. 
flo>ond this a grndu il descent leadj^dovvp jo |he Achhar 
Ivund nala, ulierue the road rise^ by a con^derable 
detour to iht Nadani tunnel^ 500 ^feet, *sit a , letel of 
2,090 fett HlIow is the garden and cultivatioii W 
Saidah, and the hills art sparsely covere(J*with P 
folia Beyond is the Dhun, on the far side of which, 
three milts distant, one sees Dunsal and the white dome 
of Its ttmplo After a descent of 20 minutes, the^ trjick 
crosses a rivulet, and half a mile ahead is Dunsid 

Dunsal is a poor village of 100 houses and 450 inhabi* 
tants— all Brahmins 1 he rest house is a very poor one 
built of mud The quaint appearance of gorges passed 
is the feature of this marrh 

3 Dunsal to Udampur — lh\tanit^ 13 measured miks 
(a/f/ah !(>) (old road) Fime^ 5 haur^ 

Leaving the village, t^’e path descends b) a boi^dei 
nude road, half a mile long, to a fine gorge, and crosses 
the Chikka Nalo, ibout 100 yams wide A sharp rise of 
20 minutes leads to Sidal, a camping ground, with a 
large burr tree overlooking a fine stone tank F«rom 
here the ascent of the second range of hills commences 
The bridle ]>alh formed of stones, detours to the right, 
then bears back to the left, the climb occupying about j 
houli On the summit, 3,000 feet, is a milsptone which 
indicates as illustrated The view good 

The Trikula hill stands f ^ out clear to the left • 

Below m the distance, |9 J on a plateau, at the 

foot of the outer mountains, is Udam 

pur, a wearying 10 3 0 miles ahead, though 

the distance looks |0 U much nea^err Two 

distant snow-peaks are ■ just visible above a 
dip in the horizon Just below the pass are a number of 
graves, the spot being considered sacred for Maholhedan 
burial Lower down area large peepul and burr tree 



tbK* «nc)os^* Bpring$. Two nilQg 
^ ne* roaii ajiain joins in and is fbl* 

i sjpig to ‘Udanipur. Four miles short of the ^ 
, , ^ thg old track, in |^d order, can be followed as* 

It/^^l^fMtoewhat sivorter. .It passes ji bmall neat temple 
c^j^^ed in J}n\iary igoo, then ascends a kotul, and 
dij^put cotBes into view t% miles ahead, the town 
.beidg finally approached by a short steep rise. Udampur, 
,500 heusea, 1,717 inhabitants, is l>uilt on a fine plateau 
. ^'ppi^ltnnmte, and surrqunded by mountains N. and ^ 
K.'W. %Tlie travellers are’ allowed to occupy pvt of * 
the rooms in the fort, which are very roughly furnished. 
•Tv 1^^ ef getting on the new road with its pleasant 
^eesgr l^wmnt, compared to the wearying track of old 
days, ^ 3«iy great 

* From Udampur two places can be visited ‘ (a) 
Jfpgaoa, six miles to the east; {p) Riassi, 32 miles 
tobhe we|t 

Udampur to Jfinganu. 

There is an old fort at Jinganu, picturesquely situated 
alxwe the left bank of Tawi River. Close around is a 
stpffigik^ mesfrve, chiefly pig, juni;lc fowl, and an oc- 
QMwn^ bandng deer. An easy ride of ^ hour brings 
th#lbt^ running swiftly, and here unfoadable 


and 
inffided 




The passage 1$ made on a raft of eight 
supporting a bamboo top. With two 
'5 on, it is nearly level with the water. Mbed 
bank '• vc strong posts, to which ropes are 
He loose end of the ropes are tied to 
His is Atoncbed, and, after drifting down 
it is hauled across, hand over hand, 
“ ' f place 0{q>08ite — a piece of sloping sand* 
<|rair ponies had to swim. Their saddles 
fnd placed on the empty raft. The 
llmnlpies iat animal by the briwe or halter, 
. an^ the pony is then forcibly driven 
b 1 %liead being kept up ftom the talk 
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Watching the passage of several animals w«9 most in- 
teresting. The preserve is about 2 miles from the river. 

(b) Udampur to Riaasi. 

(I.) Udampur to Katra» 18 miles. 

(2 ) Kntra to Riassi, 12 miles. 

As No. I is a most trying march, it would be 
to make three — 

1. Udampur to Sandrani. 

2. Sandrani tn Kotli. 

3. Kntli to Riassi. 

(1) Udampur to Distance^ 18 miles, 

7 hours. 

The first march, Udampur to Katra, is long and 
troublesome, owing to the great number of naUs that 
have to be crossed. These all run down from the Tri*- 
kotra Hill ; they have high rugged banks, with wearying 
ascents an<1 descents, most of which have to be done on 
foot. The great Doodhar nala, running to the Chenab, 
is the most difficult, ^nd the ascent has to be done on 
foot. The scenery in some of the gorges is wild and 
beautiful. Chumba, a villaue 3 miles short of Katra, is 
well placed on a spur hidden with mango and other trees, 
which are festooned with creepers. 

Katra, 3,150 feet, is a place of interest, for It form; the 
starting point to the sacred cave high up the mountain. 
The village is built on one of the lower spurs at the foot 
of the Trikotra Hill, whose three peaks are i^ll seen. The 
ascent to the Devi is by a stone-made path. The climb 
occupies six hours, and only a strong man can do the 
ascent and descent in one day. About one-third cd the 
way up the mountain side is a small white«washed 
house, and two gilded temples are visible. Holy men 
dwdl in these. The Devi itself, about 4,000 feet 
elevation, is a cave on the N.-E. side, ao leet in 
depth, from which a spring of water issues. * At the 
fsr end is the deity. Katra has about 80 bouses, 
1.500 inhabitants mostly BiaJ^mtns, a miserable 


better 


Time^ 
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looking' The ca^^e is ocossionally visited by the 
Maharajah. His last pilgrimage was in 1900. It is 
held to be sacred, and no European has, 1 believe,* 
visited it. No shooting is allowed on the hill, which holds 
many goorul. A little beyond the village are two large tea 
fields. The garden was started in Maharajah Rumbhir 
Singh’s time. It is now uncared for. The few leaves 
picked each ye.ir are said to produce very aromatic tea. 

(a) Katra to Riassi.— 12 miles, hours. 

The road skirts the spurs of thr Trikotra Hill, 
passes several nalas as on the previous day, bkt the march 
on the whole, with good views all the way, is a {Peasant one. 
The first Korgc, the Baiun Khud, is an unridcable descent, 
taking 20 minutes. The stream issues from the very heart 
of the Devi. Tlie lower Devi hills are curiously clothed 
with thor (cactus), which here grows as a tree. Beyond the 
tea garden, with a tank and peepul tree passed on the right, 
is the village of Pnrthall. From here is considered to be 
the easiest ascent to the Devi, and the same track to it 
can be seen far up the mountain side. At about 5 miles, 
the road enters a shaded nala called Agar. On the left are 
some Hindu ruins, known as the Babu Jutoo>ki<ghar, and 
peepuls. On the other side are a number of springs and 
ferns, and moss clothes the bank in great beaufiyand 
profusion. 1'he latter part of the march, passing throuerh 
Pangal, crosses the Cbirengunga Khud, through I^ilwa 
and Kotli, wnere there is a fine garden belonging to His 
Highness and past the Kuthara tank runs through the 
iiills clothed with Pinus longifolia. After 3^ hours 
goingi at a turn in the forest, Riassi, perched on a pin 
iiac 3 e of rock, comes suddenly into view, and nearly i 
hours distant. The road finally, by a long awkward de- 
scent, 1,700 feet, drops into the Anjt River, a beautiful 
clear stream, with deliciously cold water. The town 
is 1 M ftites above the ford. 

Riassi Fort, 1,900 feet, is a striking picturesque object, 
sUfn^^ alone high above the town, and visible from many 
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points. The fort is closed to Europeans. Below is a 
fine palace in excellent order, where, in 1847, tlie preset 
Maharajah Partab Sing was bom. The town is built on 
a plateau, on the south side of which runs the Anji River, 
and on the north the Chenab. I f the ground was pieserv* 
ed, there nonld be excellent shooting (small game) here. 

In the hills around are goorul and barking deer, 
but they aie much harassed by indist^minate shooting 
and drives. Goorul are also found up tne Anji Nala, and 
in the precipices above, in some of the most difficult 
ground, Thar (Kras) are seen. In the dense forest over- 
looking the Chenab an occasional tiger has been beard. 

The return journey to Jammu can be made by 
Thandapani, involving two long and trying marches, but 
over comparatively level ground. The Nawab’s eon has 
ndden his mare from Riassi to Jammu in abmtt 8 hours. 
From Riassi there is a rough bridle path unrideable 
over the Surly Gully Pass (4,300 feet), and then, following 
the tonks of the Chenab through Bakle, Kotroo, 
Parana and Tangai, joining the main road at Ramband. 

4. Udampur to Drumtal.— Z^/r/wanr, 14 milet. 

TimOt s hours. 

The road leaves the bazaar, passing a grove of limes 
on the left, and, after a mile and a half, approadtes the 
Tawi, on the opposite bank of which is a foit, uatrik- 
ing landmark. The road now, following the line pf an 
old unfinished canal, laid out for the late MahMajjab 
Rambhir Singh, in Samb.it 1934, by Mr. Mtriynem^ #ttien 
the heart of the mountains, along a well-inade Mick 
above the right bank of the Tawi. 

At A miles it enters a wide in-and-out^ eadiiliitt « 
aide stream, where coolies gei|mn;^ hah. , 'dft y tntles 
the path descenits neiriy 10 the river !«wt!|,woei«.isa 
wood depM and a dhk house above. %1ii« 4»Mr1a a 
.little over half-way. Beyond, the ro^ nnwmdwtth 
(he river, and, crossing a feeder, ctMOieacea a knag 
' ascent. The path keeps now at a -high level, «t a 
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corner beyond, the Drumtal house comes into vieur, 
perched on the hill-side, 3 miles ahead, high above^ the 
path and probably 600 feet above the river. The views 
are much resirictel by the surrounding mountains. 
One is now in a fairly cool climate. The dftk bungalow 
contains three rooms— all with fire-places— with servants’ 
quarters and stabling below. The village is higher up. 
Half a mile beyond are a few haealets and postal box. 

5. Drumtal to Batotl.— 14 milts. 

Time, 5 to 6 Hours, 

The path joins the road below. It then continues 
along a precipice, high above river, round an awkward 
corner. From here a gradual descent to Chineni, which 
is in sight all the rest of the way. At about 3 miles 
Chameriari is passed on the left, a small village, with a 
bazaar, and a tank and drinking spout. Opposite 
Cbineni, the path follows up a nala to lefi, then fords 
the stream at 4 miles (difficult in the rains); turns 
back towards the town, passing above it. Chineni 
is a fair-sized village, placed on a tongue of land, 
flanked on either side by mountain streams. The 
house of the Rajah, a nephew of the present Maharajah, 
is the conspicuous object, The road now keeps up 
the valley above Chimmi, and at about 7 miles finally 
fords dte stream. Beyond, the real ascent coiltmences, 
thf milestone marking Batoti as 5 miles, though the 
traveller will consider the distance equal to 8. The 
path ascends by the right bank of a small feeder, 
, paarinfl on the left* a cool spring, where a drink is 
much Appreciated. 'Soon after, the path crosses the 
water; men, by a succession of zigzags, wo'ks up the 
.hiB, t^ last part being very steep. There are two dik 
Ui mile this side of summit. The ascent (riding) will 
taltqs^ I hours. Ob the summit the pine forests 
autidpated view. On the left there is a de- 
light^ fllxtean among the pines, about half a mile long, 
whidi oodd be formed into a diarming little hill station. 
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7,000 feet. The descent to Batoti is long and tiring, and 
walking will take \% hours. Half a miie from the 
summit is the Patni talao, a small tank, and a bunntah’s 
shop. The path zigzags down the face of the hill, 
ihe views improving as one clears the forest. For the 
last half mile, the path ascends to the sloping plateau, 
on which Batoti sta^s. I'he bungalow commands 
views on all sides. the right, on the far side of a 
stream, can be seen thejnountain track leading to Assar 
and Badrawar. Due north, a porti<*n of the Pir Panjal 
is just visible, includ^g, I think, the Banihal Pass, 
between two peaks. To the N.-E. is a snow peak known 
locally as Pagal-Parhistan ; the River Chenab is hidden 
by the mountain ridge below ; adjoining the house is a 
large tank, overlooked by a small temple completed in 
1900, which, it is said, took 2 men 10 years to build. 
The small village of Batoti is a quarter of a mile ahead, 
below, on the left, out of sight. Close by it is a small, 
typical and very perfect little temple, evidently of ancient 
date and worthy of a visit. 'Ihe P. O. and'lelegraph Office 
are close by. The real distances 011 this march are — 
Dramtal to Chineni 3 miles. 

Chincni to Foot of pa^s ... 5 ,, 

Ascent ... 3 ,, 

Descent ... 3 ,, 

6. Batoti to Ramban.— 15 mi/es. 
Time, 5 hog/rs^ 

The path, after a slight ascent, passes the bazaar and, 
slowly tiescending, enters a ^reat in-and-out (through 
a nice forest), the stream of which ft crossed at 3^ miles 
by a precarious bridge The patlvthen ascends, and, at 
the far corner of the rise, the Chenab River comes 
into view, together with the Fort of Gajput, a most 
striking object, being built on an inaccessible looking 
pinnacle of rock on the right bank. The road descends 
through pine forest, and, passing one or, more ins-and- 
outs reaches a hut below. 'I he Chenab River, with its 
grand volume of emerald green water, is a beautiful sight 
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in winter ; but it appearn curious to see the water rushing 
towards the hills and Kashmir and not away from it. 
Beyond the hut mentioned is a small in-and-out, on the 
far side of which is Peerah, a half-way halting place. H ere 
a bunniah lets a small clean open verandah-room for 
breakfast for annas 8. The Gajput Fort is exactly 
opposite. It is Jield by 12 sepoys. South of it, in a 
deep gorge, is a fine double waterfall. Beyond Peerah, 
the road ascends, turns a corner, passing a gallery above 
a steep precipice dropping straight to the river. It then 
descends rapidly and, crossing a side stream, reaches 
Chunderkot. Ramban »s 5 miles ahead. From Chun- 
derkot, the road runs at a low level, close to the river. 
Three miles short of Ramban, the remains of the original 
suspension bridge, as well as the old track, arc seen on 
the opposite bank ; 2 miles ahead is the new suspen- 
sion bridge, the bazaar adjoining, marking the limit of 
the (Jdampur I ahsil. Let into the portico, on the east 
side of the bridge, is a stone with the following in- 
.scription ; — 

Completed by His Highness Maharaj.ili 
Pratap Sing, Indar Mohindar 
Sipar-i-Sultanat 1888.* 

This handsome bridge, with a of 225 fee|, was 
built by Mr. Alexander Atkinson. "^The rest-house, half 
a mile above, is a ple^isant, double-storied bungalow, 
old, very shaky, if not dangerous. The T. O. is close 
to the bridge, and the P. O. in the village ; there is also 
a State dispensary, opened in 1 898. Between CJiunderkot 
and the bazaar, on the other side of river, is good jungle 
fowl shooting ; but dogs arc required to put up and 
retrieve birds. The nala above Ramban contains a few 
goorul, which are preserved. The heat at Ramban 
in summer is severe, and sand-flies are troublesome. 


of ^ within four feet of the roadway 
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7. Ramban to Ramau.— 16 miles. 

Timet 6 lumrs, 

A wonderful march by the new road, the last 9 miles of 
which have been constructed along the precipitous cliffs 
of the Bichlari Gorge. The road is excellent, the gradient 
easy, a wild mountain bridle path running between the 
4th and 14th mile, along precipices high above the 
stream. One must ride carefully, and an unlocked for 
danger arises from monkeys throwing and kicking 
stones from above, as occasionally happens. One sees 
the track of former days far below, with many tiresome 
ups and downs ; and previous recollections of this weary- 
ing march, 21 years ago, makes one grateful for the 
change. The* first seven miles follow the Chenah 
River. At Seri, the 6lh mile, one looks down on. 
the junction of the Bichlari stream with the Chenab 
River. Here the road takes a sharp turn to the 
right (north), and enters the valley of the Bichlari, 
where the scenery is exceptionally fine. This stream 
runs a ver^ tortuous course amongst the hills, 
while the roadway is about 1,000 feet above the stream 
flowing immediately^ below. At 9^4! nailes, one looks 
down on the small village of Digdhol, consisting „ of a 
few houses, with corn-fields : another mile further on a 
terrible landslip is jessed on the opposite side, the top 
of which Starts from nearly 4,000 feet above the riyer-bed ; 
three years ago it completely blocked the river far a time. 
At the 14th mile, the Peristan is crossed by a wbf^en 
bridge. On the right of this bridge is, a cave;' With 
some lovely ferns. It is a praying place f^^r 
^tbe Ranis of Jammu, on their way to an ; frt^;.]^ 
always stop and visit this sfiot Oxide of irpn 
found here. The rest-house is visible about ^ of a mile 
away. The bungalow is of nmiU con^Uiction^^^^ 
ajffordj^ry good acoommodatton: one centre^ Wb 4 ^ 
itixl bath rooms. It overlooks dbe BichitTi rushing below,^„> 
The Nil Nala is dose by. Thefo it no P, O. 

Supplies and transport scanty. If Ibe ^tearch is;;^e 
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in the early morning, the traveller will be in shade 
almost the whole way. 

'8. Ramau to Baiiihai {Deog:ol). — Distance^ to miks. 
lYffu^ hours. 

The prettiest and easiest march on this route, gradu- 
ally ascending, by the newl) -constructed road, which 
is graded to i — 20. 

Crossing at the start the Nil Nala, the road follows 
the Bichlari stream, the nala bring tightly confined 
between precipitous hills for the first 5 miles, with 
remarkably fine scenery. At miles the Mohu Nala 
runs into the Bichlari.* A mile ahead is a Bunniah’s 
shop, with a letter box attached Beyond five miles, the 
valley opens out somewhat, and nre fields and cultivation 
are met with. The march is in shade all the way, if an 
early start is made. The ddk bungalow is above the 
road— a quadrjngular building wnh high walls and n 
courtyard in the centre. There is a postal and telegraph 
office. Supplies and transport readily procurable. 


* (a) From Ramsu « road leads into Kasbnut by the Mohu 
The matches are as follows 

z. Bameu to Moha— 16 long tedious inarch. 

The first af milcb are along the new road. At NichUina. the 
Hanihal stream is crossed by a ricketty bridge. I'he track now follows 
up the Mohp stream ; it is a difficult path, m bad order, with ipany up** 
and downs ; most of it being unndeable 
a Volm to Oamdwar— 13 mties. 

The Pass, xo,790 feet, is 5 miles above the village. There are two 
paths to the SQfnmit : the one to the left is the easier and quite rideabk* 
ttW whole way. The ascent is gradual, 2,700 feet in five miles and the 
other path is the old Mabara}ab*s route ; it is steeper, in bad repair and 
eideable in parts only ; the tpo routes join on the Kashrpir side ncai 
Dandwar, The descent is very steep. Dandwar, a lovely little place, 
ts referred to in Chapter XV. It is two good mareheit%*om Shupiy^ 
and l^lam^d. F ^ , 

A eeoi^ road leads from Batiihal to the Mohu Pass as follow- . 
* ‘ tlWwi Villaga-.i4ijrf*jr. 

oases the Bpnihal stream above the bungalow by 
I hadneeinds lo the village of Krowa, 5 tnlles ; then on to 

Onwaids the gtadiemiB very 

mem ilhijl # vklge, 9.400 fbet higher than r 
rmiHa, lrhe%esi^ as Ihr as Mangfi (a 
^ on lo Mohu vill^ it is rideable. 


I the Bhoihal) is crossed 
(a miles) is steep, from 
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9. Banihal to Vernas:, over Banihal Pass. — 

Distance^ 15 miles, Tinie^ 6 hours. 

I weaving Banihal the road runs easy for a mile, 
'rhence is a steady rise of 4 miles to the village of Takia 
(6,500 feet). Here is an unfinished State bungalow. 
From Takia the ascent of the Banihal Pass commences — 
a 4-mile climb. The first two miles are along a well> 
graded road. The upper two miles are up a steep zigzag, 
which might be improved. The lowest cfest of the pass 
is 9,336. In fine weather, a lovely panorama of the 
whole of the ea‘‘tern end of the valley can be seen, 
with a fine back view towards Jammu. The descent to 
Vetnag is 6 miles, with a gradient of about 1—12 or less. 
The rest house, overlooking the octagonal tank and far- 
famed spring of Vernag, was burnt down in 1900. It 
was the favourite resort of Jehangir and Nur Jahan. 
The octagonal tank is 40 feet deep, measured by a 
plumbob, and is crammed with sacred fish. 

There is a Telegraph Office at Vernag, but no P. O., 
and letters have to be senttoDoru (Shahabad), 3 miles 
distant. 


TO. Vernas: to Kanbal (Islamabad).— 

21 miles, Time^ 7 hours, 

. Road fairly good all the way. There is a camping 
ground at Lalitpur, 9 miles from Vernag. 

The important town of Islamabad, or Anantnag, 
situated under a high kareewah, is lyi miles from 
Kanbal. The population is about 8,500 ; it is a large 
centre of trade. Post Office and Telegraph Office. 

There is a dak bungalow at Kanbal, which is the 
starting point for boats and river traffic to Srinagar. 

The distance from Kanbal to Srinagar by road is 
34 miles. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Unbeaten Tracks. 

Jammu to Srinagar, (i) mi Budil Pass; (2) 
mi Aknoor, jConsa Nag Pass and S^hupiyan ; (3) via 
Riassi, Goolabghur Pass, Shupiyan, or Islamabad. (4) 
5hupiyan to Baramula. (5) Poonch to Srinagar, 
mi Toshi'Maidan Pass ; (6) viA Nilkanta Pass ; (7) tfid 
Gaxan Pass, Rampur and Baraniula ; (8) vid Pajji Pass ; 
(9) vid Mandi, Ferozepur Pass and Gulmarg ; (10) 
vid Bahramgala and Pir Panjal Pass. (11) Qujrat to 
Srinagar, vid Chittapani Pass ; (12) via Chhoti Galli 
Pass. 

Note. — The usual camp equipage is required for all 
these marches. Bungalows are met with 
only at occasional places. 

Route I,— Jammu to Srinagar, vid Budil Pass. 

(Authority; UcBourbel.) 


1 

No. 

Stages. 

Altitude. 

Intermediate 
villages and 
stages. 

1 

Rkmakks. 

• 

1 

1 

Jamiira to Aknoor 

i 

1,143 


16 

Driving road to 
Nagbani 6 H 
miles, Chenab 
river crossed by 
ferry at 15 miles. 

2 i 

i 

i 

3 

Aknoor to Jandrai 
Kapaion ki Baoli < 

Jandrai Kapaion 

3,000 

Katu nd r a 
Ford 

Stair descent 

7 H 

Jungle. 


Id Baoli to Poni 
Poni to Jandi, 

3,000 

. 


Large village. 

1 

Upper 


... 

8 

Village. 

i 

1 

1 

1 


4 
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Route to Srinagar, vih Budil 

Pass. — {Continued.') 

(Authority: UeBourbel.) 


No. 

Stages. 

1 

Intermediate 
villages and 
stages. 

Marches in » 

miles. 1 

REMAKK.V 

5 

Jandi. Upper, to 
Nar 



xa 

Scattered village. 

6 

Nar to Bhagoii . . 

... 

.. 

8 

Ans Valley road 

7 

Bhagoli to Budil 


Ans Bridge ... 

5 

stony ana bad. 
One or two huts. 

Large village and 

8 

Rudit to Abid ... 



4 

fort. 

to 

Ahid to Delhi or 
Yamrush 

Yamriibh to Han 
shin Tower or Na- 
xamdi Garhi Hock 
Shelter 

4,iao 

Berber! Spur 

Budil Pass ... 

X 

7 

5 

M 

Ascent and des- 
cent very steep. 

Cross Budi! or 
Sedan Pass. 

Ascent steep and 
difficult. Kash- 
mir side easy. 

Vfbbau Vfwey. 

11 

Rock Shelter to 
Shupiyan 

6.715 

Sedau 

6 

11 

Halting place. 
Guard bouse. 
Pretty villng e and 
customs poet. 
Town, good ba* 

la 

Shupiyanto Ramoiv 



xt 

laary 

Large vUliige. 

13 

Ratnmu roSrinagai 

5<>3S 

... 

Jf9 

MunsHBagb. 


The Budil Pass, in spite of its high elevatttMt, is easily 
approached from Kashmir, but the ascent is very steep, 
difficult and roush on the south side. In the vaU^ to 
the south titcre used to be mod Thar shooting, with the 
affiance of a rod bear. This sheottag: is only four good 
mardies from Srinagar, and the ground is very dUftroiltt 
as is usual, where Thar are found. A curious bit of bad 
luck happened to me here. One day in igyy I bad the 
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good fortune, after a most difficult stalk, to bowl over 
tao fine Thar right and left barrels. The animals 
rolled down a steep precipice. The younger shikari was 
sent down after them. He cut the throat of No. i, and 
then seized No. a by the horns. A struggle ensued, the 
animal regained his feet, and owing to the dangerous 
slope of the hill, to save himself, the man was obliged 
to let go bis hold. The Thar, though severely wounded 
through the body, walked slowly away, and I lost a 
good head. Our return journey was made westwards by 
the Bhag Sar and Nondum Sar lakes to Aliabad Serai. 

Route a.— Jammu to Srinagar, otJ Aknoor, 
Konsa>Nag Pans and Shuplyan. 



1 Stages. 

Altitude. 

Jammu to Nar 

7,800 

Nar to Chaona 

1 

Chaona to 
SaitoteorNun- 
kote 


Nunkote to 
Rcmsa-Nag ... 

19,500 

1 

(Satpokrian), 

1 ^ 

1 

f 
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53 See roule i Rough 
bill track passable 
for mules and open 
after June xotb. 

14 Villageo 

10 Ullage, * 


Cross pass at 7 miles* 
t^ke lies to right at 
foot of pass. Camp 
one mile down and 
x*ooo feet below 


Liffike at Satpoknan. 
Mnmll plain. Only 
miper and old 
Bftcb wood avail- 


able; Ponies are 


said to go by this 
road, but It must be 


venr rough. 
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Route a.— Jammu to dtinaKar, vid Aknoor, 
Konsa-Nag; Pass and 5hupiyan.— (CssAsMi/.) 


Kangwattan. 


1 1 Kangwattan lo 

Scdau. 

12 S e d a u to 

Shupiyan. 

13 Sh upi y a n to 

Ram mu. 

T4 Raminu to Sri- 
nagar. 


Altitude. 1 

_ i 

Intervening | 
villages and 1 
stages. 

Marches in 
miles. 

RliMAKKS. 


• 

10 

Pa^ Ma^nag3 miles, 
a few Gujar huts. 
Kangwattan — fine 
camping in forest 
on right bank 
of Vushau. Gujar 
huts. 

... 


6 

Cross river and follow 
left bank to Serlau, 

^713 


6 

or cross to left bank. 
Rccross 2 miles 



11 

! lower dow'n and fol- 
low right bank of 



18 

Veshau to the 
Haribal Waterfall. 
Tungmarg and 
Shupiyan. Kor full 
description of latter. 




route. MV Chap. XV. 


Route 3 .— Jammu to Srinagar, vid RiassI, 
Qolal^hur Pass, Shupiyan, or Islamabad. 

(Authority: DeBourbel.) 



1 I jauimutoNairota 1,150 

I 

s ! Nagrota to Than- 1,650 
I dapani. 



An easy march gene- 
rally done on the 
first evening or 
Nagrou in morn- 
ing and Thanda- 
pani evening. 
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Route 3.— Jammu to Srinagar, viA Riasai, Qolab- 
ghur Paas. Shupiyan, or lalmtMhmi.— {Continued.) 
(Aulhority: DeBourbcK) 





“ 1 


0) 

F is 

id 

No. 

Stages. *§ 


.g ^ Remarks. 


‘H 

C 5 




a > Tn 

eA 



Kanjiii 

7 \ Through sand hills. 


’ 

Dcrah 

10 Overlooks left bank 




i of Chenab River, 

3 

Thandapani lo . 1.800 

... 

19 Town, Bazaar, Fort, 

; see Chapter VI. 


Riiissi. 





■ Beyond Derah 
long detour to 




, right with difli- 
: cult ascent and 




: descent to Chenab 
; River, . 


. 

Bidar 

4 ; 

4 

Riajisi to Banasu 1.540 

1 

... 

10 Huts, cross river 



Chenab by tope 
bridge, or ferry. 


5 

Banasu to Aarnas , 

• •• 

6 , Large village on 




i right bank of Che- 

1 1 nab foeliig Salar 




1 f Fort on left bank. 

6 

Aarnas to Toroo 

.•a 

! 10 Cluster of villages. 

7 

ToroptoAngril... . ... 

Dowal 

1 T4 Small village. 

; 4 Do. do. 

8 

Angril to Kinder- . 

... 

1 9 Do. do. 


ali or Goolab- ' 

/*ajsi 2 ,n 3 o 

1 6 , Golabghur or Kttri 


gbur Fort ! 

< Pass. 

9 

Goolabghur Fort . ... 

‘ ... 1 

1 11 Chitti Valley, (bijai 


toGogal Marg ' 

1 

1 

1 huts. 

10 

^^Marg to { 


' 11 Large village. 

11 

Kuri to Shupiyan ; ... 

... 1 

1 12 1 Do. 

12A 

! 



*3 

Shupiyan to Srina - 1 

1 

1 1 

29 Capital. 

9 yid Hanjipur. 

n 

^iKdtoKulgaum 1 ... 



Ktilgffiim to ! 


13 On by boat to Sri- 


wmabad ... ( ... 

... 


j 


nagar. 

1 
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Route 4.— Shupiyan to Baramuta. 


(Authority: DeBourbel.) 



— ^ 


7- 



1 

s 

Uo. 

Stages. 

S 

f ■ 

1 

I 

_ _ 

Shupi><in toChiar ... 

1 

6,400 

>4 

2 

Chrar to Khan Baba 

1 



Sahib's Ziarat 


10 

3 

Khan Baba Saheb*s 




Ziarat to lUg ... 


1 


Ferozepui ^ 


1 

4 

Kag to Bapamaii- 




Shi 

7 .o«> *3 

1 


Kauntra 


s 

4 

Bapamariblii to Bara- 



1 

inul.i 

S.I 7 S 


Remarks. 


Hill track passable for laden 
animals across undulating 
ground along the eastern 
foot of the Pir Pan}al r«n». 
Cbrar, a small town with 
celebrated rousjid and tomb 
of Shah Nurud^din. 

l^rge village. 

Ancient spring Oonj^^nag^ 


Ziarnt, blaoe of pilgrimage. 
Fine views, including Mount 
Nanga Parbat. 


P. O I T. O., D, B. 


“ This IS the most direct route with beautiful scenery. 
Kerozepur village is 6 miles, and Bapamarisbi i% miles 
from Gulmarg Bazaar. Three miles above Ferazepur,^ 
on the right bank of the Bahun Valley, there aie the" 
ruins of an ancient temple on the JDumn^ /kin.” 
These ruins are about 3]^ miles from Gulmug— 41 Steep 
drop into the 0.118 which is crossed by a bri^e, ' 'dKisMee 
easy ascent to Durrang plain, ciMtivated witih 
scattered Gujar bouses. The ruin sNUeh is at soMth end 
of village is of the same type as Afant^MMC, yevr 
Europeans have visited it. The tcmm joeMidy toGtSdNI^ 
may be made ntd Tungma^ and ^ Ad ' new tim. 
There is good snow^troni fishing betoir bridge under b%h 
cliffii ; a Avourite place for pfonics. 
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Routes 5— 10 inclusive all start from Poonch. In 
Chapters III, IV and V, the intervening marches between 
the starting points, Gujrat, Jheluin, Jammu and Poonch, 
are respectively detailed. 

Route s*— Poonch to Srlnagrar, 7>iYt ToshI 
^ Maida n Pass. 


(Authority : De Bourbol.) 


^ 



i ' ! c 1 

— 




intervening 


t 

No. 

2 Stagi‘h. 

? 1 

villages and 

^ .Si 

Kkmakk.s. 



*2 

stages. 

S E 

1 



1 < 




1 

Poonch to 






Mandi 


.... 


Up Mandi Valley, 

w 0 . 




Bianih 

7 


2 

M a n d i to 






Sultan Fatri 


... 

12 

Up right tiank oi 
Loran Valley. 




Pass, 12,^00. 
China Marg, 

6 




7 

i 

1 

12 , 000 . 

3 

Sultan Patri to 
Toshi Maidan 

10,000 

16 

! 

1 '1 he ascent over the 

1 Phulwaran Spur to 

1 top of pass is steep, 
while the descent 
is gentle ^ver an 
extensive plateau 
covered with good 
pasture. 








4 

Toshi Maidan 





to Watrehal 

,,, 


13 

Large village. 


Watrehal to 


Zanigam ... 

7 

Saknag bridge. 

5 





Srinagar ... 

5.93s 


14 



This would appear to be the most direct route from 
Poonch to Srinag^. The pass is fairly easy, and is 
usually open from June to November. The Toshi 
Maidan is an extensive marg on undulating ground at 
the summit of the Pir Panjal. The scenery on all the 

D, GK 
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approaches is beautiful, and the views from the edges of 
the marg, or from the peaks above it, are fine. It is 
a wonder that visitors do not more often visit such a 
place from Snnagar-»only two or three marches distant. 

Pooach to Srinagar.— (d), n& the Nilkaata Para, 
(^), wd the Gazan Pass, (r), by the Pajji Pass, 

These three diversions have one inarch common to 
all, m, Poonch to Kahuts The route bv the old 
road, Poonch to Kahuta, is described in Chapter HI 
The new route will follow the left bank of the Bitarh 
River all the way to the mouth of Hillan Nala, which 
will be crossed by a c mtilever wooden bridae, and the 
track will thence continue as given, by the right bank of 
the Hillan Nala, towards th^ different passes mentioned 

Route 6.— Poonch to Srinagar, md Nllkanta Paas. 


No 




ReMAKKSo 

1 

Kahuta to Kalamula 

S* 3 <» 

1 

10 

4 hours 

a 

Kalamula to Hillan 

6,soo 

9 

4 hourb. 

3 

Hillan to Dhanwal 

B 000 

10 

6 hours. 

4 

Dhartwal to Pharpat 
Nag 

10,000 

8 

Cross Nllkanta Pass, 



ti»930 Its 6 to 8 hrs* 

s 

Pharpat Nig to 



4 to $ hours. 


Gulmarg 

8,500 

10 

6 

Gulmarg toSnnagar 

S.a3S 

28 

«« 


t, Kahuta to Kalamula.-~i>ftftnKr, 

lo miles. Time, 4 hours. * 

Leaving Kahuta by the old road, the path unends 
to the FakeePs bouse at the comer of the raw above; 
It then drops *dowii into the nala by a ikhfy goed 
titaei to the AHabad str^, whidi has to be 
The new rcsul from the Hillim bridge atiU jofrt to VhNit 
about It miles from Poonch, A long tedious cilmh of 
some iiSeo feet takes dnc hi^ above the sUeam. * The 
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road then runs at a high level, with>ins-and-outf and a 
stehp and i>ad up«nd*do«n at Kori. B^rond the Koti 
in-and-ottt, the path keeps at a loner level, and, passing 
a rocky corner with an awkward drop below, finally 
descends to the stream running down from the Pajji 
Pas8>to Kalamula, a scattered village, the lowest house 
of which is on the fer bank. 

Up to this point the path on the whole is a good 
mountain track, running at a high level above the stream, 
with fair views ahead. mule earned me most of the 
distance. 

2 Kniamala to Htllan. — /h's/oua, 9 m/fs. 
Time, 4 houn. 

The path rises by zigxags tip a tongue of land some 
600 feet above Kal imula. From the summit one looks 
.thesd over a good deal of cultivation. Kuler village is 
opposite. The road keeps at a high ievel towards Miley, 
with many ascents and descents as far as Riji, on the far 
liank. Above Kukn the Hillan stream is crossed by 
fords and bridges several times, very awkward passages m 
places. The scenery is wild, specially above a tongue of 
land called Modoora, between two fords of the river 
where two side nulas join in. The road is difficult, and 
one has to dismount at several places. HUlsn is a 
scattered collection of flat-roofed houses, stretching up 
for nearly a mile. The Nilkant stream comes down 
E.-N.>E., and joins the Hillan stream irelow Hillan 
village. Beyond Kukri one gets a clear view of the 
Nilmta Pass. The marches Kahuta to Hillan can be 
feffly easily done in one day. 

g. lifllaii ke OlMrIwal.— < to wiles. 

' Itme, 6 horn's, 

Hbh fiiahui' stream, the jssth MfeeOds and 
eroiMi tfHB tdwgaie at land dividing the Htltan from 
mOoHit iii& The trade then fbllofrs the right 
bardt dF the Nilkant Nala for iyi milks to a small 
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plain with a Gujar’s hut. Leaving this to the right, 
the track rises rapidly some 1,000 feet in about 
2)4 miles. The line has to be followed to avoid the 
dangerous slippery grassy slopes below. In winter and 
late autumn, a lower path by the nala can be taken. From 
the highest point there is an easy descent, and, turning 
a corner, one drops down on a nice little plain occupied 
by a few Gugar huts, and known as Dangerallen. 
After crossing the side nala beyond, the path rises to 
Hhajhatan, the highest of three little margs. This is 
a small quiet sheltered plain partly covered with shrubs 
and pines. The track to Dhariwal crosses a small Kotul 
about 300 feet above, and descends to the nala, passing 
below the sloping pasture known as Moira and on by a 
rugged path to Uhariwal. Gujaros are not noiv allowed 
to graze their goats and sheep above Moira. The order 
given is too late to save the birch trees, but the Rajah 
of Poonch hopes to keep these precipices, which once 
held good heads, as a preserve for Markhor, the ground 
having been closed until 1905. Dhariwal is a small 
level, high above the stream, suitable for a small camp. 
There is a good spring of water in the centre. 

4. Dhariwal to Pharpat Nag. — Distance^ 8 miles, 
Timfy 6 to 8 hours, 

Ihe path, rugged and difficult, descends to the nala 
and follows it up for some distance. It then enters the 
ravine on the left, by the left bank, and higher up strikes 
and ascends by very steep zigzags to the Pass. The 
Nilkanta Pass, 1 1,930 feet, commands a fine view south 
towards Poonch. The descent by an easy gradient, 
passes down the Barpathar defile to a small grassy 
slope, on which are two Gujar huts, and thence follows 
the \Vurush stream to the left head of the Ferozepur 
nala. Here one can camp above the left bank of the 
stream, or on a slope 1,000 feet higher. But the position 
is exposed and the ground damp. 
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S* Pharpat Nag to Qulmarsf. 10 miUs. 
TimCy 4 to 6 hours. 

This is a fairly easy march, crossing the lower shoulder 
of Aphi'.rwat at 12,000 ft., down its north face to Killan 
Marg, T 1,000 feet, then through the forest, the road 
joining Gulmarg above the Forest Officer's bungalow. 


Route 7 .—Poonch to Srinagar, riW Qazan 
Pass, Rampur and Baramula. 




C 

«• ! 



No 

Singos. 

1 

< 

i ' 

vt 

5 

'lime. 

Rkmakks. 

ttoj 

Hoonch to Hillan 




Just descrihed. 


Hillan to Bhari Bhnik 

Gazan Pass 

7 300 

.s 

3 

3 to 4 hr*;. 

Cross (lAzaii 

Pass, 9,13^. 

5 

Uhari Hlinik to Ciag- 
gerhill. 

Maidan 
‘ Trelian 

ft, 100 

14 

2 

3 

8 liours. 

Residence of 

Nawab. 

6 

Gaggerhill to Bhun- 
niar (Rampur). 

5.000 

0 

3 to 4 hrs- 

VoHl oftioe. 

7 j 

Bbunniar to Bara- 
mula. 

5.*75 

14 

i 

P. an<>T, ofti' r'i. 

8 

Bammula 10 Sri- 
nagar. 

S.335 

34 1 

1 

1 

i 


4. Hillan to Bhari Bhaik.-— Disiamt, 5 mi/es, 
Time^ 3 to 4 hours. 

The Hillan stream is crossed by a bridge, and at 
Upper Hillan, consisting of a few houses, half a mile up, 
it is recrossed by a ford, below where a side torrent 
from the north joins the right bank. This ford is at 
times a matter of difficulty. The side nala is then 
followed some four miles, the stream having to be 
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forded frequently. Bhari Bhaik, a pleasant little plateau, 
a hundred feet above the stream, is situated oix the left 
bank between two side torrents — one close above, the 
other, about aoo yards below. Some four miles up, at 
the bead of this lower nala, is a fine waterfall, with oold 
scenery around. The lower two miles of this naU run 
under cliffs, with dark coal-colored strata. This inarch, 
Hillan to Bhari Bhaik, though difficult on account of 
the numerous fords, runs through beautiful sceueiy. 

5. Bhari Bhaik to Oagirerhill.— i 7 M/ir«rv, 14 mtts. 

Time, 8 hours. 

Crossing the stream above the camp by bridge or 
ford, the path follows up the nala running down from 
the Pass, which has to be forded three or four times. 
The road ascends by an easy gradient over open grouncE 
There is a forest to the left, through which runs a 
direct track, toward Hillan, used by Gujars. The 
ascent took me 2^ hours. The Gazan Pass, 9,1135 feet 
above sea level, is the lowest point in this paiTof 
the Pir Panjal, and forms the boundary line between 
Poonch and Kashmir. The vietv looking back 
on the Pir Panjal peaks, on a clear morning, is spleedid. 
They appear quite close and include Tutakuti 15,500. 
The Pajji Pass lies S.-W., about 3 miles distant. The 
descent to Gazan occupies three-quarters of an hour. Jt 
is very easy following the course of the incipient stream. 
In ordinary years, during spring, a good deul of snow 
must lie here. On April a9th^ 190a, the day trf my 
crossing (a poor snow year), the pass itself waa 
„ quite free from snow on the Poonch side^ ait 4 otdy 
about a quarter of a mile on the north side ifas 
under snow in the hcdlows. The Pajljt and Gasan Pim 
routes unite at Gaaan, whidh is « amali gpMsy slopes wi||l, ' 
a few Gujar huts {Dbo^a). The natb follows fte hm 
bank of the stream for abqat x miles. It thm k^eca ' 
the river (which is only touched again at Gami«rbiE^wui 
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commences the ascent of the Tilpatoo Spur, a sharp 
burst of some 800 feet. I.ooidng back from the first 
rise, one obtains a fioe view of the Gazan and Pajji 
I^uises, £. and W. respectively. Still ascending, a 
little plain is reached, and Nanga Parbat comes well 
into view. The path new descends through the forest, 
crosses one or«mi)re side-streams, and another easier 
climb brings one to a fine marg called, 1 think, Jabar 
Marg, splendidly situated, with a few Gujar huts about 
'llie wild walnut k much in evidence here. This would 
be a lovely place for a camp, and about 1 1 miles from 
Kbuoniar From the marg the road descends by the left 
all the way to Gaggerhill through grand forest. The 
dr(^ seems long, tedious and endless to a tired tr.iveller. 
Gaggerhill is a little tongue of land at foot of the 
descent, between two powerful streams — one on tlie left, 
west, coming from below the fiadaori Peak, the other, 
east, from below the Sellar Peak. At Gaggeihill, both 
unite to form theHarpet kai River, which joins the Jheium 
at Bbunniar. Both streams are bridged, and the villages 
are on the left and right banks The scenery westwards 
18 fine, and, continuing up, one would eventually strike 
the west bead of the Namlah Valley, where markhor have 
been shot. From Gaggerhill, a track runs up to Sellar. 

8. CUUCfMtiill to 3 hmmlar.—J?isfan(e, 9 miles 
Time, 3 to 4 kours. 

The Sellar stream is crossed by a bridge, and then 
the ti^t bank of the Harpet-kai is followed for two 
miles to Uie village of Maidan. One is again in the 
cooetry of deodars. The river is crossed by a bridge at 
Maiden, which is on the left bank This is now followed 
all the way to Bhunniar. Ttekan, the residence and 
vBkfe pt nte Nawab of Rampore, is three miles lower 
ikiifa. it, the road runs nearly level with the 

river. ' San a mile riwtrt of Bhunniar, high up on the 
lei^ ktbepkturesqpie garden and cottage of the Road 
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Engineer, built in 1890. Below are the workshops 
adjoining the road. Rampore bungalow is miles 
further down the Jheluin Valley Road, anH Baramula is 
14 miles ahead. After leaving Gaggerhill, the bridlepath 
is in excellent order, and, in April 1902, the gradient was 
being impnived by the present energetic Governor of 
Kashmir, Pundit Munmotho Nath, who has also con- 
structed afresh or repaired the roads and approaches to 
every village in the country. Except for the difficulties 
in fording the streams, this route can be very strongly 
recommended from Hillan on ; and from Gaggerhill to 
Bliunniar the scenery is perfect. A mule accompanied 
me from Poonch to Bhari Bhaik whence he was sent 
back, but the Zahildar in charge rode his pony up to the 
pass. A mule or strong pony is necessary for fording the 
streams bevond Kahuta. If the pass is open, a mule 
might he taken the whole way, though in certain portions 
of the Tilpatoo Spur an animal could not go in April 1902, 
but I have no doubt these places m\\ be repaired. 

As regards lime, a dak coolie will march from Hillan 
to Bhunniar in one day. My coolies^ time was Bhari 
Bhaik to Maidan 6-45 a m. to 6-45 p.m.— coolies dead 
beat. 

'Phe two long ascents, first, over the pass, secondly 
over the Tilpatoo Spur, are very trying to laden coolies. 
Reversing the order, Rampur to the marg aboverGagger- 
hill, 1 1 to 1 2 miles by a good road, is to be recommended. 
There would be a stitf climb at the end, t)Ut road is 
rideable all the way. I have dwelt rather long on this 
route because tlie scenery is very fine. 

Route 8.- Poonch to Srinagar, viit Pajjl Pasa. 

The marches Poonch to Kalamula have been 
described ; only Kalamula to Gazan requires noting. 
The Pajji Pass is cro.ssed at six miles above the village. 
The Pass is 1 0,000 feet. Both ascent and descent are 
steep and slippery. At Gazan the two routes unite. 
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Route 9.— Poonch to Srinasrar, vi& Mandi, 
Ferozepur Pass and Gulmarft* 

This account was kindly given me by Captain Good- 
enough. 

Atf^us/^ 1900, Pooiuh — Started at 12 o’clock, driv- 
ing road miles; then mule, going at a walk, 

arriving ai canip at Helin 5-30 p.m. 

Belin is on left batik of stream above Mandi and 
just below Hilnat and I’hagwari marked on map. lent 
pitc hed on house, as all the fields in August are ripening 
with makhi (Indian corn). 

Second day. Started 4 40 a m., on mule and reached 
Gagri (6,200) at 6-40 a.m,, ano Maghiana, 8,000 at 8-40 
A,M. 

There is a small camping ground at Gagii in the 
middle of village. At Maghiana, which is only a dak 
hut, there is plenty of room, but the soil is inclined to be 
soppy in the rains, halted 20 minutes. 

Continued on after and reached Ferozepur Pass, 
11-40 A M. Ascent to pass very steep, specially the last 
portion. Riding ini]X>ssible. Mule, being out of rondi 
tion, could carry me no more. Pass is 11,400. ^Valked 
rest of way. Reached Banabali Nag, 10,000, at 
1-40 P.M. 

Reacl^ crest of hill below summit of Apharwai, 
11,400, at 2-40 P.M. Arrived at (Utlmarg hotel >1-30 p.m, 
Gulmarg to Srinagar, 28 mile>; hill road to Tang Marg, 
4 miles; driving road on, 24 miles. Instead of ascending 
to Gulmarg, the track down the Ferozepur nala can be 
followed to Magam, a difficult march of, .••ay, 24 miles, 
which it would be better to divide into two stages, that 
run through beautiful scenery. 

Return Quimarg to Mandi. 

Nedou^a Hotel.— Started 11-55 a,m., walked to 
stream at Saw Mills. Knde thence to middle of Killan 
Marg by 12-35. 
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Mule reached crest of Apharwat at a p.h., walked 
down descent to stream, 3 p.m. Rain now fell, and as 
mule could not stand, walked to summit of Pass, 
halting 7 minutes «n route. Time, 4 25 P.M. Reached 
Maghiana, 6-20 p.m. where my camp was pitched. 

My horse was led over Pass and got down safely, but 
this road is not to be recommended for valuable animals. 

Route 10. — Pootich to Srinagar, vi& Bahramgala 
and PIr Paojai Paaa 

Th« marches are 

1 Poonch to Sooran . 15 miies ; time^ 4*5 hrs* ) Detailed in 

Sooran to Bahramgala *3 #» »« 4“S 91 1 Chapter VIIl. 

I. Poonch to Sooran —Distauer, 15 miles. 

Time, 4 5 hours. 

Driving road for first miles ; then easy bridle road 
to Mandi Nala, whiph is crossed by bridges or fords ; 
thence seven miles to Sooran, ciossmg river, if low, by 
fords ; 01, if in flood, skirting spur on right bank above 
Malan. River bridged near Sooran, which is on the left 
hank. * 

2 Sooran to Bahranigala.-~Z>M/aw«, 13 n^s. 
Time, 4/05 hours. 0 - 

Road easy and level for 1 ^ miles, when the Soonn ie 
crossed by a bridge. Beyond, the villages ate knosm as 
Onndi At 3 miles the path joins the rrver and aknts 
the base of a conglomerate cliff, and cro$iit^( a side 
btreain, continues on towards Bifliaj. The river Is here 
recrossed by a bridge, and the toad passing under (to 
the right) the Nilidbaii nala enters the Chitutpuni 
gorge beyond. Crossing to the left bank, the 
valley is followed tight up toBahnn^sla AiSaibmi, 
the rtver is again crossed by a bridge. Sailana if tn tnudl 
plain>~a nice camping place in the summer, liW 
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opposite are beautifully covered with ivy. The heights 
to the left are bare of trees but clothed with grass. A 
little ahead is another small plateau covered with 
chestnuts. The track now ascends and drops into 
another little leveli where tall chestnut trees, with their 
curious split bark, seem to predominate ; these must be 
charming places 4n the summer. After crossing a side 
nala, Pernoiey, the path rises, and soon the ruin of the 
^ fort oveilookmg Bahramgala comes into view, on a high 
ridge, a mile ahead. Below this, the Chittapani ib 
crossed once more, and, skirting the ridge, the path 
turns north and follows the gorge, the bungalow being 
visible high up on the right with a Ziarat close by, and a 
Hindu Temple on the bill-side above. The ChittaiAnt 
IS then cros^ for the fourth and last tune, and the path 
rises to the stage some 150 feet above. See Chapter III 

Route II.-— Qttjrat to Srinagar, vi& Chltta- 
pani Pass. 


(Authority . De Bourbel.) 
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Route II.— Qujrat to Srinagar, via Chitta* 
pani Paes. — {Continued . ) 


(Authority : De Bourbel.) 
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11 

Sanf;urwini to Paka- 
pura (village). 
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5 

1 

'Fown and Hri/aar. 

1 Good road to Sri- 
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: VilLage and old Serai. 
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Route la.— Qujrat to Srinagar, vid Chhoti* 
Qaili Pass. 

(Authority : Ue Bourbel.) 


! 

Intervening 

No. ‘ Stages. villages and 

! stages. 

1 

.S 

.g Rk.m.\rks. 

cS'1 i 

f-7 jGujrat to Bahramgala ... 9^ 

j Chundimar... ^ a 

1 Alakuri ... > a 

Baranuri 4 

8 IkihiamgalatoHillob ... 

F^ass 14,090 ... 5 

; 1 

i 

^ [ 

( 

See Chapter 111. 

Village of black- 
smiths. 

X2 to 14 hours. 

Up Sooran Valley, 
cross river by 
bridge. Ascend 
Alatopa spur of 
Pir Panjal range, 
and continue along 
top oC ridge. 


* The Chhoti iaalU Pass is of very gradual ascent and descent^ and ^ 
is the easiest of all the roads into Kashmir, 
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Route 12.— Qujrat to Srinasrar, via Chhoti^ 

Qalll Pa55« — (Continued,) 

(Authority: De Bourbel.) 


No. 

Singes., 

Intervening 
villages and 
stages. 

1 

Marches in 
miles. 

kKMAKKs. 

9 

Hilluli to lx)Odur 
Ma.g. 

i 

«3J4 

Good road, of easy 
gradient, to pass, 
and then gradual 
descent. 

lO 

Loodur Marg to 
Surus (small vil- 


13 


r i 

Sums to Kralpura... 

. ... 

*4 


12 

Knilpura to Srinagar 


8 



Nt»TK.— In both these marches food, ait supplies and through 
coolies must be arranged for at PooncI), Dahramgala, or Thanna 
Mandi, to Srinagar; or from Srinagar xdct ver^d. These very higii 
passes are not usually open liefoie the middle of June. 

* 'I'he Chhoti Galli Pass is of ve^ gradual ascent and descent, and 
is the easiest of all the roads into Kashmir* 
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Return Journeys 


Routes.— (i) Srina^Ar to Qujrat, ina Karkarpore, 
Payech, Hanbal Waterfalls and Pir Paitjal Pass.* (a) 
Srinagar to Jammu, vtA Rajaori and Aknur ; (3) viA 
Goolabghur Pass and Rtassi. (4) Srinagar to l^nch, 
7 m Un and Haji Pir Pass (5) Srinagar to AUwtta- 
bad, VtA Chotan Pass and Khagan. (6) Srinagar to 
Murree, vtd Sopor, Neschau Pass, and Ktshengunga 
Valley 
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Since 1901, tbe road from Srbiagkr ta Bfrpar 
has been much immved by ^ firasUit QdVCMor 
of JCashmir. Bejrona Tbaima ICi^ 
been carried ot|l^ MfldaSy tbe bat d miles IntQ fimmer, 
and on thence to aa anmlna WMk fn iVOb.'* '> 

— — .11 Dll ..,.1... III,., 

• FOr Mltar e«e^aa of thw twMe. Sboliiyaa 10 Ci< 4 M|, IIMl i 
" forwsiajaimtgr,'* Ouawrllt. 
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t. Send amanu ahead at 4 a.m. 

а, Matrch at 5 or 6 or 7 A.M., according to altitude 
and length of inarch. 

3. Breakfast half-way generally. 

4. Not advisable to march on foot further than 

Changas. * 

5. Tents required to Aliabad Serai ; after that there 
is a clean hut at Poshiana and dirty bungalows at the 
remaining stages 

б. The state of the streams m October will be vciy 
different from that m July on account of the rains. The 
time necessary for doing the march will therefore vary 
according to the season. 

7. Taking the boat to Karkarpore and marching vui 
Payech saves one doing the wearisome and ugly march 
of 18 miles from Srinagar to Ramu, whilst it affords an 
opportunity of seeing the very fine temple at Payech. 

8. The march, Shupiyan o/d Sedau and fiaribal to 
Hirpur, is well worth seeing. It is charming. 

9. The fatigues and difficulty of the Pir Panjal route 
are less marching out from than into Kashmir. 'I'hr 
scenery amply repays all the labour. 

I. Srlai^r to Karkarpore. — By beat. Time, 1 1 
hours, • 

S^t, 3^.— ‘IQ^rkarpore is on left l>ank of Jbelum, 
betiraeo Srinagar and Islamabad, i a miles by land from 
the fermer. The same journey by boat takes 10 to 1 1 
hoota. We left Srinagar at 5-45 a.u. and arrived at 
Kjurkaipore at 4.30 p.m. Pandritan, Pandu Chak, and 
^naforaaBe passed on the way, 

to Ramu is 8 to 10 miks. 

*. to FiW«cli*<^JPyktea(i^ 6 miles. ^ 

3Us0f‘ 'haurt- 

hotl^ match orOr parkdike country, 
rice fields to Kohil, pairing on the way the 
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villages of Ruttcn|)orc and Naroo, separated about a 
mile, more or less, from each other. Then a walk of half 
an hour alongside of Nonngri Karewah, fording a 
shallow stream twice, brings one from Kohil to Payech, 
'I'he camping ground here is small and is situated beyond 
the temple, amongst apricot trees, a stream separating 
it from the l)ase of the Karewaii. Water good, ordinary 
supplies procurable. Temple in excellent preservation 
and very picturescjuc. 


3. Payech to Shu ply an. — Distance, 12 miles. Time, 
4 hours, 

October 2nd , — Path alongside of Karewah, above a 
small hamlet to where the Karewah slopes gently to level 
of plain at village of Naiera 2^^! niiles from Payech. 
Here cross small stream and over flat ground to road 
coming from Ramu, which is then to be followed. The 
road passes villages of Jundwal (\% hour from Payech) 
and Nika (2 hours from Payech) winding amongst rice- 
fields, or over grass, crossing some small streams. Fifteen 
minutes* walk from Nika is a very fine and large village 
with a ziarat j this is Hala. Three-quarters of an hour’s 
walk amongst rice-fields brings one to Tokru, and 
beyond this village, between it and the Rembiara River, 
are some pretty spots with fine chenar trees, which would 
make pleasant camping grounds. The Rembiara is not 
more than half an hour’s walk from Tokru and its bed is 
nearly one mile wide. The path crosses the stony bed 
obliquely and ascends opposite bank, there passing a 
small village and coming into sight of Shupiyan, which, 
from the bank, about mile distant 
The camping ground is % mile beyond the outskirts 
% of the village, being situated on its opposite side. The 
old rest-house is uninhabitable, and the camping 
ground might well be cleaner. !t is stony. Some fine 
chenars afford grateful shade. 
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AH supplies are procurable. The village for its size 
is the cleanest in Kashmir ! The thikidar is very 
obliging, and no trouble about carriage will be ex- 
perienced. There are high winds at night blowing from 
tiie pass. 

4. Shupiyan to HIrpur, via 5edau and Harlbal 
Falla. — Distance^ 15 miUs, Titne^ 5 hours* 

October yd, — Road for 1 mile along Sangal Nala, 
high above river, tiien to left over a “ kareze ” and, 
climbing an ascent of about 200 ft. one reaches a verdant 
plateau. The path then passes to left front over grassy 
downs with pines scattered here and there to village of 
Sedan. This is about 1 hours’ walk from Shupiyan ; 
the distance would then be, say, 5 rniics. Path passes 
to left above Sedau (that going straight is to Hirpur) and 
is fairly level, at first over undulating ground for about 
1 mile. Here is a good view of Veshau Nala and 
river far below. Proceeding on among pine trees the 
[)ath descends about 1,000 ft. to cliff, above the falls, 
on the left bank of river Veshau. The path is slippery 
in places from pine needles. The falls are not over 
40 ft. high and about 100 ft. broad. The volume of 
w'ater in October is not great and passes all to left* side, 
though, early in the year, it must be very considerable. 
The cliff (patronised by suicides) stands fully 200 ft. 
above the falls. The ravine is wild and picturesque. 

A few hours can be very pleasantly spent here, and it is 
an enjoyable place for a picnic. 

The straight road to Shupiyan can be seen well before 
descending to falls. It passes from Shupiyan to left of 
Sedau route and crosses Veshau Nala to right bank of 
river. , It is. probably a little shorter than the route # 
desorihedL Returning to Sedau by same road, one seeks 
the palh to. Hirpur. It passes up a nala above the 
tad the track, leads to pine-clad hills, over which 
the vra)k is pleasant, and from which the viewtf of tl^f 

D, GK 12 
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adjacent snow peaks is good. The next two mites or so 
pass tbroogb as nice forest scenery as is to be found in 
Kashmir The road is fair for walking, thougb, if one 
be riding, it will be judicious to dismount ocouiionally. 
The path is up and down but more down than np. 
Finally it joins the Shupiyan-Hirpur toad (about 
hours’ walk from the latter) on a high grass {dateau. 
The remainder of the way is picturesque and pretty. 
No fatigue from such marching. 

The distance from — 

Shupiyan to Sedan about 5 imlea or houni 

Sedan to Haribal .. ,, sji *, •> 1 hoar 

Haribal to Sedan „ „ „ 1 ,, 

Sedan to Hirput » $ ,» „ iK bonrh. 

Total distance . 15 miles 

Rest-house at Hirpur is in ruins, but there is shelter 
for servants, and a horse can be stobled. There is plenty 
of firewood, and a good bonfire is a luxury. All supplies 
should be taken on for next two marches. There is no 
barley here and only Indian corn for horses. 

5. Hirpur to AlUbad Serml—Ihsfa/ta, ta mi/es. 

TffMe, 5 Aours. 

Ottoher 4M.-- Very picturesque walk through forest to 
Doobji (3 miles). Here crass Rembiaiu byanckety 
bridge, and, on opposite bank, there is a stiff cltmb of ao 
minutes up a wooded hdl fo a grassy kodl—a mmpwg 
ground of Gojats. (A little beyond this n pufo leads 
down again to level of rim bank; foil is die m inbh% 
followed.) Continuing on, the track passes tf stAs of 
grassy bills (being bad in some places good Ip ofoers) 
i to level of Zujnar tower, Fkons this wU'llsumriaitb. 
on river bank irill be seen for biAoai« togfohdrilSdi (be 
Suk Serai and the Shidikote. FoBoaring fod Hii 
mack ioifls the main path, arUdti foom betosr, bjrniniff 
aseefif^s gained the wiw uiii<. 
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'Trindt 00 to Lat Gobuu, a tower at entmnce to gorge, 
up whieb is the Alisbad Serai, about 3 miles distant. 

The distance of this mar^ is probably la miles or 
more. Time, 5 hours. It is a trying journey. There 
were several storms, ami the winds were boisterous and 
cold on the upper jiathway. 

Aliabad Serai filthy. Tent pitched in courtyard. 
Snow fell during night, s to 3 inches. 

6. Allnbad Serai to Poshfana — Dhtante^ 8}4 miles 
Time, 4}^ hours. 

Oeioher $ih. — Stiff climb for half hour, across a stream 
br a broken bndge (bullock had fallen through and lay 
dying in the water). Then a gentle regular ascent over 
grass, covered by snow, to tower on top of pass. The 
road, owine to snow, was slippery in parts. Occa 
sionally ground was boggy. ’I'wo hours’ walk from 
Serai to Pass, which is 1 1,400 ft , al>ove sea level. Steep 
descent by zigzag road for one hour to level ground, 
then along the flat,* and again down a very steep 
declivity to Chittapani and a fine waterfall (t hour and 
so mintttes from Pass). Cross ChittoMni by a bad 
bridge ; mareb for so minutes on right bank and up a 
steep didib by zigzag path Then along a fair road 
for hdf hour to Poshiana. The first part of march was 
wild and barren. Views from Pass obscured in front ^ 
haMk behind, by hills. Scenery on Chittapani very fine. 
Wind Mg^ at Posbiana. dean bM to pass the 
a^t in. Much better do this than pitch'l tent on roof 
of bodae trkb the strong probability of its being blown 
away befate laomiiq; 1 

f, to BolnraiiHt«lla4~27frfo»ci^ 6 mles. 

* ' Thu, 

<■ O tiith 6hi*«>Steep descent hour) of i,^oo feet 
W Cadjbyani, by a (ml road, under a hot sun. Then 
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along its bed by stony path, crossing many bridges in all 
stages of repair ! Past many pretty waterfalls and charm- 
ing spots covered with many-colored creepers. Scenery 
superb after first descent. The l.ungoor monkey fre- 
quents ihe cliffs on either side. Near the end of march 
the path passes up left bank and ascends 150 feet to bun- 
galow, which is in ill-repair and dirty. The “ furniture ** 
has seen better days ! Above, on the opposite cliff, is 
a ruined fort. The Nur-i-Chamb, a splendid waterfall, 
is past on the left, at the foot of the ascent to the 
bungalow. Bahramgalla is in Poonch territory. 


8. Bahramgralla to Thanna Mandi. — Distance, 
10 wi/es. Time, 4 hours. 

October 7///. — Ascend a little rise and cross a stream 
that joins the Chittapani ; climb hill 2,000 ft by eigzag 
and rough path. Time, 1 hour. Distance about 2% 
miles. Then round shoulder of hill (through magni- 
ficent forest, snlendid trce«, pretty colors, good 

views down charming glens) for miles by slightly 
ascending path, rough in parts, to summit of Rutten 
Pir, 8,200 fr, 'rime, i hour from “shoulder” or 2 hours 
front Hahramgalla. 'Fhe views from the top of the pass 
of verdure-clad ranges, in front of the snow peaks in 
the rear, are lovely. The twin peaks of the great 
mountain Tutakute, 15,524 ft seem quite close, N.-N.- 
E. It is a pleasant arrangement to breakfast on the 
top of the pass and halt an hour. In the pass itself is 
a Ziarat, overshadowed by a grand elm tree, and facing 
it, a covered-in spring. The descent to Ajanabad at 
bottom is rough. The road beyond the village crosses 
the Tawi two or three times, and reaches the resthouse 
which is above the village of Thanna Mandi* The last 
mile is now excellent going. Time, 2 hours from top 
of Rutten Pir. Distance from the Pir 5 miles, good 
measure. Total time, 4 hours* Distance, 10 miles. 



Thanna Mandi to Rajtwru i8i 

Bungalow in bad order. Pretty verandah in front, the 
scenery like that at Dharmpore on the K^lka-Simla road. 
No milk near at hand. Stabling for horses under chenars 
near village, in sight of bungalow. The most picturesque 
village of Mandi, situated inile round the corner 
(east), is well worth a visit. 

9. Thanna Mandi to RaJaorL — Distance^ 14 to 
15 miles. Timi\ 4^3 hours. 

October %tk . — Descend from bungalow, cross 'Fawi, 
through village of 'I'hann^q past ruined serai — very fine 
one. Road now along base of low hills. (No sun till 
7-30 A.M., as the hills afford shade.) 'I'he walking 
is eood, though roughish in parts, owing to water- 
courses and overflowings from rtce-fields. Road crosses 
river and then leavcvs it. No trees, but some jungle. 
Reach Leera Baoli, a fountain built around with stones, 
some trees and a bunniah’s shop. It is said to be 4 
kos or 8 miles from Thanna Mandi. Road is now 
better, hills lower, past a broken tank on right side, with 
two trees near an expanse of pleasant grass to Tutlelv 
pore-Sikri Serai, a picturesque ruin on left hand side. 
A little ahead of this, the fort above Rajaori comes 
into view. Beyond the serai about 1 mile the path 
leads down a rocky declivity to a widish stream, with 
a very stony bed. Rajaori is in sight a mile or so 
distant. Ford this stream (no stepping stones) above 
where it joins the Tawi, the path passes on left bank 
of Tawi to a garden on the bank opposite Rajaori, 
and about 100 feet above level of river. The garden 
once has been excellent — remains of fountains, aque- 
ducts, &c. ; fruit, trees plentiful. A pavilion, pleasantly 
placed, with four rooms and a connecting open passage 
fiirms a charming halting place. Few more pictures({ue 
spots than this (Rajaori) will be met with in any pbce. 
The temperature is pleas^^t and is like that of Kalka on 
the Simla road. Fine view of Rutten Pir and the .snows 
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in Its neighbourhood. The piers, of what was once a 
large tiridge, are still to be seen in the Tawi below the 
bungalow. Rajaori has tieen a fine town at one time, 
but now everything that was good is in ruins. 


10. Rajnori to Changraa. — Distance^ 14 15 ntUes. 

’ Time, 5 hours. 

October ^th . — Cross river t mile below bungalow (the 
Jammu roail does not cross theriver ; it goes straight on) 
to the right bank. Then path leads over 10 or 11 spurs 
of low hilb. Nos. 5 and 6 are stiff to climb. The road 
is shady in parts from high banks and hedges of cactus. 
Some parts are very rough. Moradpore is i hour and 
20 minutes* walk from Rajaori or about 5 miles. There are 
here two ruined serais, one on right hand and one on left, 
though some distance apart. Cross the stony beds Of a 
few streams past Kular ; this is between spurs Nos. 5 
and 6. Reach baoH i hours after leaving Moradpore, 
say, hours from Rajaori. At the baoli is a bullock 
camping ground, and above, on rigiit, is a strong and welb 
built house on the hill Beyond the badi cross a 
stream and then by a rough road over stiff.spurs for 
■ ^ hours to bungalow at Changas, which is situated 
between the serai and the river, and about loo ^t 
above level of latter. 

11. Changas to Naoshera. — JOistance, 14 mikt. 

Time, 4}4 hours. 

October loth. — Road along right bank of the Tnti, 
reaches close to the bank, i mile from bungalow. t%iien 
by a very rough and stony road, up and down, |d latin> 
wall Baoli, which is half way to Naoshera ; paidl a fine 
serai, where the road becomes easier; then rouah agab, 
till it finally ascends the Lobu Tak, which is a stiff cUmb. 
Qa the summit Naoshera is in sight. The descent ig hot 
dfffieolt The road passes through die town to tfie bi^Bt^ 
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*«3 

lotr with only the very remnftnts of what was once called 
furnitare. It is i mile from the town. $ome fishing 
can be got in the river here. It is now very much 
warmer tlian daring the previous marches. 


12. Naostaera to SaMabad.— /Kr/swnr, ii m$ 7 es. 

7 Yme, hours 

October i Road level at first, cross stream, gradual 
ascent over low hills to base of Kaman Gosha— about 
1 hour from Naoshera. Up to this the road is fairish, 
not bod. Graiiual zigzag ascent amongst fir trees to huts 
on top. View to rear very fine. Road down execrable I 
Then along valley and between hills across rocky bed of 
stream, then between hedgerows, past fine old serai to 
bungalow— very indiflerent, with broken furniture. This 
IS the filthiest bungalow on the route. The bugs 
swarm in it 1 


13. 5aldulMUl to Bhlinber.~Z)ir/'(i«n?, ti miles. 

Time, 4}^ hours. 

Ottobor isM.— Road along level, then across «(ream, 
then op and down between hills for four miles thbase of 
Aditak^ then up a not very steep ascent to summit, 
r boorsk then descent to Fakeer’s hut and tank. 
Good view of plains from this to the front. Continue 
desi^iit by a very fair road to foot, llien cross 
stream times. Ascend slightly through village 
of Bhimber to bungalow, which is a good one and 
wdlhipt 

Tbem is a driving road for ekkaa on to Gujrat, 29^^ 
milea^ cgd by arrangement, if still going, a tonga may 
beprocmred. But due notice^three days previous to 
anrni— should be sent to chowfcidars at Bhimber, and 
the kbacjsiiteah at Gujcat 
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Route a.— Srinasrar to Jammu, vih Rajaorl 
and Aknoor. 

The marclies as far as Rajaori have just been given. 
The marches connecting Rajaori on with the Janimu- 
Kotli route are now tabulated ; — 


No, 

Stag 

From 

KS 

To 

Distance in 
miles. 

Time. 





hrs. 

1 

kajanri 

Sialsui . 

14 

5 

2 

Sialsui 

Dharmsala 

0 

3*2 

3 

Dharmsala 

Thandapani 

<i'A 

y/2 

4 

Thandapani 

Choki Chora ... 

>3 

5 

5 

Choki Chora 

Aknoor 

■4 

6 

6 

Aknoor 

Jammu 

> 5 ^ 

5 



Total 

75 



I. Rajaori to Sialsui. — Distance^ 14 miles, Tvm\ 
5 hours. 

Leaving Rajaori, the road follows the left bank 
of the Tawi. At 2 miles a large feeder has to be cross- 
ed, Sind a few miles ahead another smaller one. In this 
march one sees the road followed on the nght bank to 
Changas. Phaliana stands out well on the hill-side ; further 
on is the old musjid passed half way, overlooked by a 
fine chenar tree, the first of its kind on that route. 
Continuing on our side, Sirano or Sarang, a village placed 
high above the river, a large tree marking its situation, 
is a good half-way place for breakfast. Below it is a long 
clear pool in the river, containing many fish.* One also 
gets a fine view of Tutakule, the highest point of the 
Pir Panjal, recognized by its twin peaks and the serrated 

* In connection with this pool, there is said to be a water cavern, 
the home of some enormous fish. There is good fishing in. this 
<Minawar) Tawi river, so named after the village near where it joins 
ue Chenab. A few visitors come in annually for the fishing as far as 
Changas or Rajaori. 
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edge of the higher or eastern peak. Beyond Sirano, the 
road strikes off east t«^ enter the hills, and, by a pretty 
glen with grassy swards, reaches a 'low pass, drops into 
a smaller glen, and, winding up and down, finally 
descends into the small Dhun, in whiqh the stage is only 
visible when close by. 

Sialsui lies in a itollow, with hills around. The houses 
in these hills ai'e built of soft sandstone cut into bricks. 
They are often picturesquely perched on high positions, 
which gives them the appearance of small castles.* 

2. Sialsui to Dharmsala, — Distance^ 9 miks. 

Time^ hours. 

After a fairly level mile, the road liescends into a 
iJhun. It then winds up and down amongst hills, with 
one steep ascent and descent ; and, after about five miles, 
drops into a glen, on the fiir side of which is a steep 
ascent, and then a steep descent by a staircase path. 

Half way up the succeeding hill-side, is a baoli and 
spring, small jLank — agood place for breakfast. From the 
sunifuit, one gets a fine, though limited view of the Pit 
Panjal Ranpe ; the peak above the Roopri Pass in the 
centre, known as Tikear, 15,304 ft. (the highest peak 
seen from Sialkote) and the Konsa-Nag points to the 
light. Beyond the summit is a castellated house, and 
close by, a tank with ornamental walls. 


* Three miles S.-E. of Sialsui are two hot sulphur springs hi 
T atapdni, mentioned by Vigne, ( V.,l,p. 232), with a temperature of i^o‘ ; 
also in a hollow near, a seam of coal, jutting out in different places. 
This probably is Mehowgala, where coal was discovered byGcnf'ial 
de Bourbel in 1889. 

In 1840 Vigne writes “I have specimens of the coal with me' in 
England ; but it is not very promising. 1 showed it to the peasantA 
in the oeighbonrhood, who shook their head.s and said they had too 
much jtmgle to use up; and the Rajaori Rajah seemed to be of the 
Mine opinion ; tho^h he pricked up his ears a little when 1 told him 
it might bring him in a fortune some day. and still more when q said 
it was excellent for dressing roast meat with,” The coal prospects of 
Kashmir are now very promising, both here and at Ladda. nearer 
Jammu* ' 
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Beyond, other Dhuns are traversed, and after crossing 
a branch of the Minawar Tavi a long, tedious, stone 
staircase leads up to a kotui, and in tM centre of the 
plain below, is DharmsiJa, a town of about go houses. 
Here, as previously noted, the houses^ are c^en perched 
on commanding positions and look like minature forts. 
Though short, this march is very trying for animals. 

Haifa mile beyond the town is a carious baoli, With 
minarets at the corners, and a stone^haped seat on one 
side. 


3. Dharmanln to Thandmpmai.—Dutaiue, 9^ 

miUs. Time, 3^ kours. 

Rood continues on through hills over ridges and across 
Dhuns — fairly good going on the whole. At about ^ 
mites after passing a small baoli on left, a sharp windittg 
nse leads up to a pase, from whence one looks down 
into the long valley situated between the Kaman Gosha 
and the near range leading up to Naoshera. The descent 
IS long, nearly mite, to a baolhand tb||,sroatl village 
of Bhal. Here one can breakfast. 

Beyond, the road follows up the valley due east and 
runs easy to Thandapani, 3}i miles ahead. 

4. Thandapani to ChokI Chora. — Distawe, 

13 milts. Time, 5 Awrr. 

Road continues up valley due east past Thandapani 
village, on hill side to left ; % mtle ahead are die ruina of 
old nrhandapani, where the troops usually camp. The road 
now descends and crosses the Minawar Tawi by a find, 
below which are some flour mills, and near-by two bl^ 
pools. The path then again ascends, and one sees flknu 
the far bank the ruins of a bridge, where the Sheifh 
was once crossed higher up, showing that, foimlHyv 
Thandapani must have been a place M some importanee. 
'rhe track continues easy riding by shaded lanes, nhdir 
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the bills on the left, fi» about 6 miles. It then 
rrosses the valley, passes a small baoli on the right, and 
so winds on toa l^sb village situated m the right bank 
of a nala. Breakfiub After a steep descent over a paved 
road, the stream is crossed and, aft^ some detouring, the 
foot of the pass is reached, and a long climb brings, 
one to the summit of the Kalidhar range. 

The view ftem the pass is limited and disappointing. 
A long winding descent of 3 miles, brings one to the tiny 
camping plain known as Choki Chora. For further 
description see Chapter V, reverse way. 


Route 3.— Srinagar to Jammu, vih Shupiyan, 
Qoolabidiuf Pass and Riaaal. 



Stages. 

Distance 




- - - \ 


RfcMAKKS. 

No. 

1 

From 

To j 

in 


Stases, Sriimgar 

1 


See Chap- 


toSbupiyan .. 

... 



* i 


t« III 01 

lof vin. 


1 

Shupiyan 

Masgam 

8 


3 

3 

Maagam 
Opsmmarg .. 

Gogulmarg . ! 

Kindotah | 

10 

9 i 

1 

Crpss Pass 
M.S 30 * 

4 

Kmclofah 

Dowel 


t 

Dowel 

AngrU 

4 1 


Angril 

Sar 



7 


Sarjeru 

9 K 


8 

Saijeni 

Tooru 

4 H 


9 

Tooru 

Arnas 

6 


10 

Arnaa 

Saibuigar 

4 


If 

18 

. " 

Riassi 

Than^pani 

8 

18 


*3 i 

tlmdapatti ... 

'»*■*■■■■ -■"i 

Jammu 

16 1 



^ I 

Wbeh tiavelHng by this route, cooly carriage is 
absoluMy noceteaijr from Gogulmarg on. Through 
coj^tto mould be iimuiably taken from Mozgam to 
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Kindorah. For riding, only a ^ood hill pony will be of 
any use, and even then some miles of each march will 
have to be walked. 

I. Shupiyan to }\9LVgnm.— Distance^ 8 miles, 

A march of 8 miles along a good fair-weather road, 
crossing the river Yeshau, 4 miles short of Mazgam. A 
perfect view of the Konsa-Nag Peaks (Ilrama Sakai) is 
obtained from the road. The stage is prettily situated 
at the foot of the hills, with a picturesque temple above 
it. It is advisable to camp a little way from the village, 
as the noise of dogs, at night, gives one little sleep. 

2. Mazgam to Distance., 10 miles. 

The path goes up the hill, passing the temple, through 
fields, until the track from Singra is met with. I'he 
road, rideable all the way, follows the side of a nala 
until the top of a ridge is reached covered with blue 
pine and silver fir. A magnificent and picturesque 
view of the Brama Sakai Peaks, all over 15,000 ft. as 
well as of the gnindly-wooded Zogi Marg is obtained 
from here. The patl) then descends a little, passing 
some Gujar huts, Koond Kooloo, below which is a 
charming little marg. Beyond this, the path turns to 
the left, and contours along the hill, descending to the 
stream at its foot, through forest and meadow. From 
this stream, the track slowly rises to Gogulmarg, ascend- 
ing through a burnt forest, which is a good example of 
the direful mischief caused by a forest fire. Gogulmarg 
is a fine meadow 9,000 to 9,500 ft. above sea level. 
It is open towards the south, but well wooded on both 
east and west flanks. The scenery is very grand, and 
a mountain torrent passes through its centre, dashing 
along over huge boulders. There is ample space for 
a golf link and a race course. In the summer milk is 
obtainable from the Gujars; but all other supplies 
must be brought from Mazgam. 
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3. Qosfulmarg to Kindorah.— 9 miles. 

In this march the Goolabghur Pass is crosseH. 'I'he 
ascent from camp is 2}^ miles by a fairly easy 
rideable road. The pass itself is 12,530. There is a 
grand view from the summit. The road then contours 
round the side of the Goolabghur Peak, 13,010 ft. The 
descent for tire first three miles is by a precipitous 
and very trying road, quite unrideable, the track being 
both bad and stony. Early in the nineteenth century, 
this path ^as made for Maharajah Golab Sing, who once 
passed along this way, and it has not been repaired since 
then. The path leads on through some fine oak forests 
to the stream at the foot of the descent. The gradient 
is then easier along the course of the stream, passing 
through some pretty glades up to Kindorah. Kindorah 
is a fairsized village, where coolies and a few supplies 
are procurable. The camping ground is on the other 
side of the village, close to a large rock near the stream. 
Goolabghur lies on the other side of the river, almost 
facing Kindorah. The fort is now a heap of ruins. A 
fine view is obtained of the Moolee Peak, 14,952 feet, 

4. Kindorah to Dowel. — Distance^ 3 miles. 

A short easy march of 3 miles over the hilPai the 
back of Kindorah, through oak forests, leading up 
with a trying ascent to Dowel. Near the camp are 
some interesting bee-hives. Dowel is an ordinary 
village. There is a nice little place for camping by 
the stream,, on the far side of the village, where the 
road crosses over. 

5. Dowel to AnffriL — Distance^ 4 miles. 

A short but very trying march of 4 miles, crossing 
the* Goolabghnr stream en route. Village very small. 
Coolies and supplies have to be obtained from Sar 
or other hamlets. 
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6. Angrll to Sme,~-Dittana, 4% mites. 

An easy and pretty inarch of 4^^ miles. Half wav 
the corner of the Goolabghur Valley is turned. Sar 
is a large village. Supplies are abundant 

7. Sar to Sut\wtx.~-‘Distatue, 9^ mties. 

Road not shown on map ; near camp, a pretty modern 
ziarat is passed. Village large ; supplies plentiful , 
camp in fields ^ ^ 

8. Sarjeru to Toorii>— 4^ miles. 

Short march, passing through chir {P. long^a) 
forests Village large. Camp in fields below road, near 
by a spring which issues from a large rock 

9. Tooru to AxntM.—Distam, 6 atiles. 

A march of six miles, crossing the A ns River at Sai. 
At the junction of the Chenab amt Ans Rivers is a 
picturesque fort in rums The camping ground is shaded 
by peepui trees near the water. The for( of Salar is 
visible at the foot of the hills. A short cot leadi from 
Salar to Riassi, but State permission has to be obtamed 
to follow this route. 

10. Arnaa to 5 atIanfar.->Zh>faiMr, 4 swfrr t 

The road follows the right bank of the Cbenah River, 
passing along a good deal <A cliff. Scakie curious stone 
gods ate pamed under a grove of ahve trees, 
is a pretfy village with paved roads, llie eamp is tinom 
banyan trees, near some milla, in a abream below the 
village. 

It. Sallanfar 8 mi^. 

The road passes by chir ^00) mi bMiboo fe r ota . 
The Chenab River is crossed hf a Imif at Taiwan, abd 
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* 9 * 


mam* is about 2}i miles distant Rksd is ddcribed in 
Ompter VL Fair goonil diooting is obtained^ parts 
if this route.* 


Itoute 4.— Srinafni* to Poonch, vi& UrI. 

I. SHiMsiar to Baraainla.— Z^V/uNrsr, 34 mUes. 

After cleafing city and suburbs, the row! to Gilgit 
turns to rij^ht at 4^ miles. The Gulmarg road turns to 
left at 8 miles 6 furlongs. Moojgoond village is passed 
at 10 miles. At 16% miles are the fine ruins of two old 
temples, a quartet of a mile apart, at Pattn. These ate 
,oft .the.ian>e style as Avantipur. Dtk bungalow on left. 

;st^o jusfe beyond village. Palhallan village is 
passed bn right at rp miles. It lies below a Karewah, 
with an old split deo^r above— a fine land mark. The 
road to &por turns off at 27 miles i furlong. 

2. Bjaraniula to Distance, 29 miles. See 

Chapter 11 (reverse way). 


3. Ufi to Hiddefabail —^Distance, 8 milts 2 /urlcmgs. 
Timf, mmlkifig, 4 hours or more. (This is t^ ‘'old 
, road," now little used), 

' t 899 ;i-St 8 tt 8-30 A.M. The Bitramnla 

road^it'Krilowed back as far as the Maharajah’s guest 
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house. The track then leads off t > the rinht across the 
fields. The first two miles are fairly easy going. Beyond 
two miles, the riding road ascends steeply ; the foot 
track follows a level watercourse for half a mile. 

9- 30 A.M. Milestone 3, good going. 

At 3 miles 2 furlongs, the path rises to a little plateau 
and passes a few houst^s and a ziarat shaded by some 
fine trees, including three chenars. The village is called 
Talawari. 

10- 7 A.M. Milepost 4, in a steep up-^nd-down, 

10-30 A.M. Milestone 5. A little ahead, is the viil ige of 

Azibeg, betond which the path drops steeply to the 
level of the stream. 

10- 50 A.M. Milestone 6. The splendid cataract, Nur-i- 
chamb,* falls into the right bank of the torrent a little 
further on, 'fhe scenery in this gorce is the best on the 
march. 1 consider the waterfall worthy of a trip from Uri 
and back, breakfasting at the fall. If walking, three hours 
should be allowed, for the ups-and-downs are many and 
trying. Opposite the fall, the path rises very steeply 
some 600 ft. and then crosses a small level with a few 
hamlets. 

1 1- 7 A.M. Milestone 7. Beyond this are some steep ups- 
and-downs and very awkward corners, and snon the cot- 
tages of Haiderabad come into view below. The 8th mile- 
stone is a long furlong above the village. When halting 
at Haiderabad alone, 1 have generally rented a room m 
a cottage lent for this purpose. Haiderabad lies at the 
junction of two nalas. Looking toward the Pass, Dobah 
is to the left and Sabhai to the right. 

4. Haiderabad to Allabad. 6^ miles. 

Start 1-20 T.M. One first descends and crosses the 
Sabhai stream at yi mile. From the bridge to the 


* There is tin inscription on the rock at the foot of the fall to the 
right. It covers about . the space of the palm of the hand, but » 
practically worn down and illegible. 
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summit the difiUnce is 2}i measured miles. The 
ascent is steep and difficult to ride in places, specially 
if the path be frozen. 

2-45 p.M, Milepost II. Summit is one fuilong ahead. 
Height of pass, 8,500. A small tree and fakeer’s hut 
mark the spot. The view looking back on ihe Kaj-i- 
nag peak, 14,445 ft., is very good. Towaids the south, 
are range upon range of hills as far as the eye can see. 
The great snow and rocky peak E. S. E. is Tutakute 
>5 i 524 ft. Ruins of a Hindu temple occupy pass. 

4-15 p.M, Reached Aliabad. Camp in a pretty grassy 
glade. Time, summit to camp, i hour 10 minutes, 
miles good. The distances are — 

Uii to Hniderahfld ... ... 8 miles. 

Ilajderaltad to Pae.s ... .. 3 >^ ,, 

Pass to Aliabad „. .3 ,, 

Total .. 14^4 miles, 

S, Aliabad to KBhuta.— Distance, 6)^ mi/es. 

The Kahuta bungalow is a nice little house, on a 
plain high above the river. Above and behind it is a 
baoli built in 1892, constructed partly of stone belonging 
to an old temple, the ruin of which abuts on the road} 
near a chenar and poplar tree. 

6. Kahuta to Poonch.-- Distance, 9^ miles. 

11-20 A.M. Start. A mile ahead, an ancient baoli, or 
spring, is passed on the right, where one may enjoy a 
refreshing draught of water. 

it*S5^M. Steep descent to Tachlan Nala, 1 mile 
3 furlongs. . . 

: 12-35 6th. milestone passed. Sadrun is the big nala 
on the right. Hoad follows the bed of the Bitarh River fot 

D, GK 13 ' 
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5 miles (one hour)« passing several fords. It theft crosses a 
deeper ford, ascends and runs over a well*cultivate(l plain, 
in the centre of vhich is the village of Digwali Tirwah. 
The path beyond drops down into the river bed, fords 
two arms, then, crossing a third, deep and swift, rises by 
the left bank to a plain, below which is Poonch, t miles 
by the driving toad A carriage sent by the Rajah 
generally meets the traveller here. The driving road 
crosses the parade ^ound, passing the new ftm bouse 
built during Captain Goodenough’s term of office widi 
the dak bungalow in the bed of the Bitarh below, then 
on under the palace, through the gardens to the 
quarters beyond and above. The direct road leads 
across the plateau to the left, through the city and 
bazaar. 

For description of Poonch, set Chapter III. 

The new road, nearly compifted, October 190a, taJies a 
totally different alignment Slartmg from Vri, it fidlows 
the cart road i miles back to the Namlab bridge. It 
is then carried up the right bank of the Namlah stream, 
passing above the great waterfall, which is not visiUe, 
then across the Dobah stream and up to the pass by easy 
gredients, thus avoiding all places previously mentioned.* 
Leaving the pass, Aliabad is approached by two long zig* 
sags to the right The road is then so arranged as to 
pass the spring and stone, with inscription, previously 
mentioned ; it is then carried by a well-made j^b doWn 
the left bank of the Alubad stream (past ihe viUi^e of 
H&l&n) to its junction with the Hillan River, which wftl 
be crossed by a fine wooden bridgeat the moifth of the 
, Hillan gorge. The left bank of the Bitarh Rivei^ will 
then be followed to Poonch. Next to the Jheiom Valley 
Road, this new road will be one of the easiest fnasi 
Jammu or Gujra^ to Kashmir. 
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lloiito * 5.— >Srlnar«r to Abbottabad, viA 
Chotaii Pasa and Kha:rM. 

(Aathonly CAptiin P O Lucas.) 

The marches ay; : — 


SfAt^s. 





X 

Sniagar 

Sopot 

9 

Sopor 

KuUngani . 

3 

Kulangam 

LudrAHttn.. 

4 

1 

Ludrawan. . 
Iingam 

Jingam 
Doondial . 

s 

Doondia) . 

Lohat 

t 

Ldhat 

Ktloo 

8 

Klioo 

1 Huntuai 

9 

Bnniwai A 

BaUakund.. 

to 


Naiang . 

u 

Narattg .. | 

Kbagan 


litance 

mites. 

KhMAMKS 

*sw 

By boat 

itoooyardb beyond Chogul. 

to 

Cross beetalwanPass9,900 

10 

14 


6 

12^ 

Cross the f hotari Pass, 

8 

Bnngaloa s (Jotari-map). 
Bungalow 

9 

Bungalow. 

I 4 >« 

Bungalow 


Khafan to Abbottabad. 78 mVrr, 6 marches, see 
Chapter XXI. 

a. 5 «^r to yivA»n%tm.---Dtstanee, 15^ miUs. 

An tunf inarch on the leveL Good camping ground at 
Kttlangam too yards from river. Supplies and coolies 
procwldde. 

Kirtnaciim to Ludrawan, vi& Qooah.— 

IS miks. 

Ctoat rivclr by ferry too mites above at Wadpura. A 
vefjrtNAMA^ march as br as Goosh (GooshI), good rcMd. 
Bojftsttf OdlM^^aDy itreams are oitbridg^; camping 
^Muad Id e<a5|of village. Supidies and coidies prucur- 

aMo. 
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4. Ludrawan to Jlnsram. — Distance^ 10 miks.. 

Road leads over Seetalwan Pass, 9,900 ft. by a sleep 
ascent from the Ludrawan side. Road fair throughout ; 
a delightful march after crossing pass. Excellent camping 
ground, water, etc. No supplies or coolies. Jingam 
consists of a few Gujar huts ; elevation 7,100 ft. 


5. Jingfam to DoondiaX.—Distauce^ 10 tnUes. 

An indifferent path, and much crossing and re- 
crossing nala. Good camping ground on the left bank 
of the Kishengiinga River over which is a very 
good rope bridge. Coolies up to about 25 obtain- 
able. No supplies, good water t Doondial elevation, 
5»25oft. 

6. Doondial to Lohat, via Dwarian.~'Z>/5/^;icc, 

14 miles. 

Fair path to Dwarian, about 8 miles, but with steep 
ascents and descents of several hundred feet. 
From Dwarian the upper path is followed to Lohat. 
It is steep and narrow, and a nervous person would not 
like one or two places. A tiring march. Coolies and 
supplies obtainable at both Dwarian and Lohat. Camp 
on roof of house. Lumbadar disobliging. 


7. Lohat to Kiloo. — Distance^ 6 miles. 

Path easy, camping ground fair, water good, wood 
extremely scarce, no supplies or coolies. 

8. Kiloo to Rewarl. — Distance^ 10 miles; or 
Buruwai — Distance^ 12^ mlet 

The Chotari Pass is crossed in this •march. Steep 
ascent and descent, specially on Buruwai side. In 
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May'^steps had to be cut for coolies; the passage 
occupied the whole day, and eleven men were snow- 
blinded. There is a P. \\\ D. rest-house at Burnwai. 
One room and one bath-room practically unfurnished ; 
supplies extremely scanty and coolies scarce. Neither 
coolies nor supplies can be counted on. Permission to 
use the rest-hoyses in Khagan should he previously 
obtained from the Executive Engineer, Abbottabad. 


9. Buruwai to Buttakund. — AA/if///-^, Smiles, 

Good road. Bungalow well furnislied. Supplies and 
transport obtained in moderation. A nice place to 
halt at. 


10. Battakund to HMtLng^^Distance, 9 mi/es. 

Good road. Bungalow badly situated. Narane, 
8,275 is highest village in the Khagan Valley; 
a food depot for Gujar herdsmen. The Saiful Malik 
Lake, 11,600 ft., is 4^ miles east of the road at the 
ninth mile. Sahock is passed at the fourth mile. 


ri. Narang to KhtLgM.— Distance, 14 fni/es. 

Good road. The remaining marches, Khagan to 
Abbottabad. 78 miles, are referred to in Chapter XXI, 
under heading Chilas. 

' Travellers marching this route from Kashmir should 
take with them a bheestie and sweeper, and if the 
passes are under snow, protection for coolies’ eyes. 
Ordinary supplies — ^goats, sheep, fowls, etc., can be ob- 
tained for coplies and servants. Europeans should take 
evei^thing With them, flour, rice, salt, etc. 

Avalanches are frequent in the spring, and stones 
are continually falling. 
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Route 6.— Srinofar to Domel, Jhelam VuHoy 
road by Sopor, Neschau Pass and Klahencufica 
Valley. 

(Ambotity 1> Bourbel.) 












CHAPTER IX. 

The VAtB or Kashmir— The River Jhbi.um— 
Bridges— Rope Bridges — Destruction by Fuxids — 
Side VALLsys — M args— Passes into Valley— Boats 
— Lakes — Springs — Karewahs — Kashmir once 
A Lake — Climate — Health — English Trout — 
Temperature — Rainfall — Productions SilKi 
Honey, Food, Fruit, Medicinal Plants — ^Trees— 
Minerals — Inhabitants — Dress — Language.— 
Industries — History op Kashmir — Religion — 
Antkjuitiss — Literature. 

HRviog, at length, arrived at Srinagar, the capital of 
Kashmir proper, before describing in detail the Vale, 
and alt t^t adjoins, a brief account of ihe general 
and phjrsic^ history of the country seems called for. 

The PbiSr.— If one looks at the map of Jammu and 
Kasbioir (to paraphrase Mr. Lawrence), and if one 
disMes diis map into four quarters, one sees (N ) above 
dta centre line, running N.-W. and S.'E., but chiefly 
iq the N.'W. quarter, an irr^ular light cotottred*patch, 
sornmndM by a daiker outline of mountains. This is 
the VbIIct of Kashmir, properly called Kdsmir, that 
Syilom vale, whose fome and delights have been 
dniiciled fay Tom Mooie^ in a way that has, no doub^ 
imeeooed the deaiie of so many to see it. 

**JlewaMddaH arc tiahina, and fraerant their iigb 
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The Valley of Kashmir, according to Mr. Lyddeker, is 
distinctly basin-shaped; in length 84 miles, and in 
width 20 — 25. The lowest point in the vale has an 
elevation of 5,200 ft., and the mean elevation is 5,600, 
The lowest pass, the Banihal, 9,236 ft. (in the Southern 
boundary), is 3,000 ft, above the level of the Valley. 

Boundaries , — '^he valley is enclosed on every side 
by mountains. The Pir Panjal Range forms the 
Southern boundary, its highest peaks, Tutakute and 
Kbnsa-Nag, rising to over 15,000 ft. ; on the North side, 
Mount Haramukh, 16,900 ft., towers supreme. To the 
West the mountains, of Khagan and Shamshibri form 
a snowy barrier ; and eastward the vale is closed in 
by the grand mountains overlooking the Wardwan 
Valley and Kishtwar. Within the vale^ the lower slopes 
of the Pir Panjal are clothed w'ith forests of dark pine. 
When winter throws its snowy nrantle over these 
mountains, the view of the valley and its surroundings 
is a glorious one. 

The Jhelum , — The vale is traversed East and West, 
Islamabad to Baramula, by the river Jhelum^ which flows 
through a plain of low recent alluvium. It appears 
level to the eye, having, in the first thirty miles, a fall of 
165 feet, but only of 55 feet in the lowe tour and twenty 
miles. The course of the river is very irregular, owing 
to its immense curves. The fairly direct cart road, 
Islamabad (Kanbal) to Baramula, is 68 measured miles. 
The water-way road is given by Mr, Lawrence as 102 
miles. 

Bridges,^ln its course through the valley, the 
Jhelum is crossed by 14 bridges, which are named as 


follows 



No. 

Name* 

Locality, 

1 

Kanbal 

... Islamabad.' 

2 

Bijbchara 

.. The,**bett timbered wcioden 
bridge in the valley. The new 
cart road crosses here. 

3 

Sangam 

I 



Bridges. 
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No. 

Name. 


Locality. 

4 

Pfltnpore 

, 

Old and sh.'iky. * 1 

5 to II .. 

III the city limits. 

7 in all 

12 

Sumbal 

.. 

For Gilgit road.. j ‘ 

13 

Sopor 


For Lolal) valley. 

14 

baramula. 

* 

15 

16 . 

Dntnel 

Kolia la 

• « * 

. Temporary suK{iiension bridge 
> outside valley. < i 

Iron girder bridge. 


And boat ferries lower down, as far as Jhelum in British 
Territor)\ 

Bftpe Bridges . — 

(a) Rampore. i >.'> 

(d) Chakoti. • * 

(r) Uri 

(d) Hatian and Ghari. 

In he great flood of 1893, with the 
exception of the Ameera Kadal, isi city bridge, 
Sutnbal, Sopor, and Baramula, every bridge was swept 
aw'ay and destroyed, including the costly ;^6 o,oqo 
structure at Domel and Kohala. Out of the seven 
bridges which spanned the river in the city, six havfe 
been rebuilt in the old style. The first bridge has been 
reconstructed of stone and wood, on modern principles. 

is also (the only one) provided at the northern end 
with a drawbridge put in specially for the passage of 
Che Royal barge during floods. 

' 'Feeders^ Jhelum Fiver. — Its chief feeders are - on 
the left bank, the Veshau (near Marhapia) rising in. t^ 
Konsa-Nag Lake, Pir Panjal ; the Ramchu at Kdkipur ; 
the Dudhganga below the city ; the Nmgal above Sopof; 
50 the right bank, the Liddar below Kanbal ; the Sinji 
at Siiadipur ; the Pohru at Doabgam below Sopon 

c. : Sife The chief are. North side, the Liddair 

and Sind Nortb-£ast| the Erin and Bandipura ; due 
West is the well-known , liolab Valley, hidden by a jbff 
range of mountains intervening. 
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Marffs , — Under the higher mountains are several 
beautiful grassy margs or meadows. The best known 
are : South, Gulmarg, and Yusu Maidan, South-West 
This latter is situated above the lake known as Nil Nag 
Itself, only 21 miles distant from Srinagar. It is the 
finest and most extensive of the Kashmir Margs, To 
the North is Son imarg, four marches up the Sind Valley ; 
and West overlooking the Woolar Lake is Nag Man^ 
From M ly to September, these me«idows afford splendid 
pasture to herds of cows, buffaloes, and ponies, 

Passes — The valley *8 entered by numerous passeSi 
mostly by the South and South-East, 'lire principal are 
here given : — 


Situation. 

Name 

Height, 

From whence. 

t S.-W. 

Haji Pir 

HIMi 

Poonch for UH, 

a S -W. ... 

Baramula 

Bm 

Rawal Piadi and 
Abbottabad. 

3S. 

Feroirpiir 

12,560 ... 

Poonch, OaJMt» 

Jammu. 

Poonch, West ol 

4S. 

Nilkhant 

11,9^0 

4<i S. 

Gaean Pass 

9.135 - 

Fwewipttr pMit 
PooBcb Xm t««fc 
MtpMite ttenr 
PWjUJ. . 

5S 

Toshi Maidan .. 

10,560 ... 

Poonch, East of 
Ferocepuiasai* 

6 a .S. 

Pir Paujal 
Cbittapani ... 

11.400 

*4.450 .. 

Oairfaaiid8b)iab8S» 

0$al 

esi pass fat PIr 

61 S. 

ChhotT Galli 

01,090 


7 & 

Budll 

14,120 odd 

Skurindim^ 

8 S »S»’E. 

Qo6lab|hur 

Kcmsa-Nag 

12,550 ... 

Till 

jcmssi aiHi 

$a Sw-$..£, . 

13,250 

it&iuntaiidl«Mi«niu 

9 S..E, ... 

Mobtt 

10,790 ... 

Uawym analasMiiik 

to SL-fi. 

Baailisl 

9.936 

II Ew«S6*G« >* 

Marbit 

u»5«o ... 

KMitwu. ' 

salt* 

$Mithan 

la^do 

Nn» diMct iwvdt f 
Kiibhran TV- 1: 

X 4 

Holnar 

lliSI 

Ktrtitmr. 

15 £. 

Mafgata 

WuidMtb 








Boats, 
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SltUAtlOA 

Name 

Height < 

From whence. 

16 N -£. 

Zojibi 

w 

iMOO 

Leh. 

17 Do 

Do 

Rajdianfan 4 

Bfvond are the 
Katnri and Bur- 
ail paues both 

tlrpOO 

Gilgit, Guiais. 


over 

I3s«» 

Skardu. 

iS N. W 

Nachian ka (aalh 

10,000 about 

MoKttfTerabad bj 
PitwaU 


Tliese different passes are noted on more fully in tbo 
text 

Boats , — In Chapter 11 mention has been made of 
houseboats. One might add here a warning to visitors 
to look to the condition of the houseboat before 
engaging one. Some are very old, heavy, and partly 
vraterdogged, which causes an unpleasant smell. Some 
leak, when fhang a breeze and liitle breakers in the 
lake. In October 1901, the boat 1 was using, sprang a 
leak in mhidle of the Woolar lake and was nearly 
sinking the leaks being- stopped with difficulty. As 
a dweffina boat for Europeans, the day of the ordinary 
Dooi^ IS almost over. Still two or more are generally 
attadiM to each houseboat for kitchen and servants' 
quaitm. A few sailing and rowing boats bdorging to 
Europeans are seen on the river and lakes. The Revd. 
l^nedi^Biscoe trains his boys regularly in both 
Etiropean and native boats. The " Singara,'* the first 
sailing beat buiU in Kashmir in the early seventies,, 
once bdonged to me. It has long since been broken 
mPk The Wotdar Lake, when in flood, is a grand piece 

wsfter, and, with a go^ breeze, a fine run can l>e made 
feom fp Sofiori The Kashmiri boatman is 

iMMiillldr Mi lpiiHi|k is apt to become terrified when, 

before k ailf bmm one is nmning almost gunwale 
ifedan ThetfM steam bunches on the river belongs to 
IS. BL tbe and l^ja Sir Amar Singh. There 
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is now an oil launch in the valley belonging to Major B., 
the first of its kmd. 

Lakes . — In the valley itself are three lakes : the Dal, or 
city lake, overlooked by palaces and gardens, where love 
scenes are depicted by Tom Moore ; the Manasbal, 
small, but picturesque, situated on the right bank of the 
Jhelum, below Sumbal ; the Woolar, a real lake, and 
described in Chapter II. One may also include Nil-Nag, 
21 miles distant from Srinagar, S., on the slopes of the 
Pir Panjal. The other chief lakes near valley are, Konsa- 
Na^' under the shadow of the peaks of the same name, 
iri the F^anjal, five to six marches out, vid Shupiyan. 
This lake is one of the sources of the Jhelum. 
lUung.'ibal, 11,500 under the shoulder of Haramukh. 
There are many minor ones, some of which are men- 
tioned hereafter. 

' Springs , — The fresh water springs are numerous, 
the most well known being Vcrnag, Achebal, Bawan, 
Kokar Nag and Chashma Shahi. Westwards, Lolab 
Vray, near the Kamil River, is a spring at 7 >egam, the 
temperature of which, in the hottest weather, is 56“ F. 

Warm mineral springs, impregnated with sulphuretted 
hydrogen and sul|Aides, are found at Wecan, neat 
Pampore, about 8 miles east of city, and at Islamabad 
town, and elsewhere. 

' Kartwahs . — On either side of the valley, projecting 
Into It .rom the lowest hills, are many alluvial tablelands 
ealled locally karewahs. 

They vary in height from one to three hundred feet 
Qr more. They are intersected by ravines, formed by 
the cutting action of water. The principal of these 
table-lands are, North ; that .above Islamabad on which 
^aods Martand ; Pampore, and on the South Khanptir, 
2 ^,riapur, and Nanag^. .Their position and g^ldgical 
structure confirm the generally admitted opinion that, 
ip bygone .ages, the vale of Kashmir was a mountatiji 
iilhis of vast size, in the hewt of the mouiitaiiis. , .Th^ 
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forft)ation, and the gradual uncovering of these tables' 
lands, is described by General A. Cunningham.^ 

“The rocky cliffs below lattamoola, and about 16 
miles below Baramula, rise almost perpendicularly from 
the river (Jhelum) to a height of 300 and 400 feet, and 
in some places thnt I noticed, the bare steep cliffs were 
not less than 800 feet above the stream. As the height 
of the Behut (Jhelum) near Tattamoola is about 5,000 
feet above the sea, the whole of Kashmir must h^ive 
been submerged by the waters of the river before the 
wearing down of these cliffs. l‘he level of the’ 
Kashmirian lake should iiave been about 5,800 feet above 
the sea, and from 50 to 100 feet above the karewahs or 

isolated alluvial flats now remaining in Kashmir 

The high level land of Martand was probably not sub- 
merged, but the horizontal beach-marks are still quite 
distinct on the limestone cliffs above the Cave of 
Bhaumdjo and the Holy Spring of Bdwun. Above 
Ranioo-keserai, on the Shupiyan River, the karewah 
forms a bank aboiit 100 feet in height, in horizontal 
strata of different kinds. I'he uppermost 20 feet gre 
composed of stiff alluvial soil ; the next 20 feet, of 
rolled stones and loose earth ; aud the lowermost 60, of 
indurated blue clay. The last must^ave been deposited 
by the lake in its state of quiescence ; but the middle 
stratum could only have been formed by the first ‘grand- 
rush of waters, on some sudden burst of the rocky 
barrier below Tattamoola, and the uppermost wciulc! 
have been deposited by the subsiding waters a.s they 
reached the newly-formed level. Then, as the rocky bed 
was gradually worn down, the different streams workea 
new channels for themselves in the former bed of the 
lake, until the present karewahs of Nanagar, Pampore, 
and Kdnihpur (Khdnpur), were left, first as islands in 
the dcjcreasing lake, and eventually as long, flat-topped 
hills ih the midst of the open plain, just as we now see 

■¥ — T 


K/i/r Curniingham's Ladsk,'* p. xi4« 
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them.’* A few of these karewahs rise more than t,6eo 
feet above the plain. On the summit some there is 
lacustrine clay, in which ate imbedded fresh water 
fossils. 

C/tlma/lr. —Kashmir, from its greater elevation, is 
much cooler than the plains of India. In latitude, it 
corresponds «kith Peshawar, Baghdad and Pamascus in 
Asia, with Fez in Morocco, and South Carolina in 
America. The climate at the lower levels of the valley 
resembles that of the south of Europe ; while that of 
the surrounding mountains is more like Norway and 
Lapland. As a health-resort the province, excluding 
Srinagar, has no rival anywhere near to Hindustan ; its 
climate is admirably adapted to the European constitu- 
tion, and, in consequence of the varied range of 
temperature, and the facility of moving about, the visitor 
is enabled with ease lo select places elevations 
most congenial to him. Indeed, to those requiring a 
change from the plains of India on account of ill-health, 
a few months’ residence in Kashmir will be found almost 
as beneficial as a trip to Europe. A popular idea exists 
that the halo of the vale exerts a beneficial infiueoce on 
disorders of the Jjmale system f and that deSrired 
hopes of matemii^ave been fully realized by a fiesr 
months’ sojourn in the Happy Valley. There is no 
doubt that women leading active lives, living much in 
the open air, marching about, taking daily exercise in 
a bracing climate help themselves |j|i hhalth; and 
so give support to a supposition whiA is, at least, 
harmless ; and which, in Uie present day of modern 
ideas, needs encouragment. 

hottest months are July, August, 
ahd the greater part of September, during wbicis the 
temperature in the shade; at noon, v a rie s ■fcsm 
-90*, and occasiondly to 95* at Srinagar, vri ih** ^ 
.pfobaJj^ the hottest place in the valley; the alrtlia 
then’Vmn close and oppressive, especial^ for a day- 



Cltmate. 
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oi two before a fail of ntn, which is usually accom* 
paoied by heavy thunder and the most vivid lightning. 
The coldest months are January and February, when, 
for several weeks, the average mimmum-temperature 
is about 15 degrees below freezing. Ice invariably 
covers the surface of the lakes to a considerable 
distance from the banks About once in seven years 
the Jhelum its£lf is frozen over at Srinagar. During 
the winter of 1887 the Dal Lake was frozen oyer, the 
ice being quite four inches thick, and a few of the 
Europeans residing in the valley for some days skated 
for many miles on its surface. 

To the visitor looking forward to a bracing climate, 
Srinagar will be found close and relaxing from about the 
loth of June to the soth September, and my advice to 
all is, avoid it at such times. Even in a house, and, of 
course, much more so in a tent, the air will be found 
oppressive and often stifling in the Mtinshi Bagh ~-sur- 
toutided on one side as it is by low rocky hills, which 
radiate and seem to intensify the heat. Though hot, 
June is usually finer than July. As September advances, 
the evening oir begins to have a bracing feeling. The 
mosquito (whose torments last from about May 1 5th to 
September aoth) departs. By thcHiSth October the 
dlimete is simply delicious; a fire is a luxury in the 
evening, imd the beautiful soft and autumn tints bn the 
trees luive arrived at perfection. 

Hie rainfrill, of course, varies here as elsewhere. 
Doting many Ammers in Srinagar it is only 4 inches, 
betweefl May and October, and seldom exceeds twelve 
tadifa; The total yearly average in the valley is under 
30 melMm. Tlie surrounding mountains are subject to 
uie ptiekidiad rainy season which exists in the rest of 
^cUtaoalayas. 

Md sodden storms of tain and hail«ioiir in 
nlk mid of Match and beginning of Aprii, 

«M mo Domenms in May ; in June and Sep<- 

kambar of tain are commoo, and oocHional 
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showers oi^cur in July and August. The 6rst fall of 
snow upon tlie mountains usually occurs about the 
beginning of Octol er, but it is slight and soon melts ; 
the heavy fall begins, both on the mountains and in the 
plains, about the middle of December, and then remains 
until the end of April, after which it disappears, excef^t 
from the crests and peaks of the higher mountains 
and the deep and secluded gorges on their northern 
sides. 

In. Srinagar itself snow falls, and often lies for several 
weeks to a depth of half to two feet. 

Productions ^ — I he natural productions of Kashmir 
are numerous. Of animals, ponies are much in evi- 
dence everywhere, specially a small hardy breed. 
^Ponies which graze largely in marshy land, and 
jn the niarshe.s, feedii'g prii>ci( ally on aquatic plants. 
Hfrds of }'onies are met with on every Marg, some at 
yery high elevations. Yarkundies, great weight carriers,^ 
powerful but slow, and wonderful climbers, are annually 
imported. In each autumn, a good selection can be seen 
jmd purchased at the Yarkund Serai, near the 7th 
bt'i^ge. '^'aks brought down from Ladak, are occasion- 
ally seen at Srinagar. 

. 'C(nvs . — In Kashmir, a country under Hindu rule, 
the cQw is considtred sacred, and killing it is a crime^ 
Yeais ago, imprisonment for life or perpetual banish^ 
luent to Gilgit, was the punishment. In 1889 there 
were several lifers in the Jammu Jail but kinder views 
how prevail, and only short terms of punishment axe 
given. No beef is therefore procurable within the 
limits of Jammu or Kashmir territories. 

Honey, — Bees are carefully housed in most villages. 
*‘The hive generally consists of two large concave plated 
made of clay let into* the wall of the house ; and in the 
duter plate there is a small bole, through which the bees 
enter. In October, the inner plate is removed ^nd the 
bees are driven * out through the entrance hole, by 





» 0 » 


Annkoitiag them inside with » smell torch of rice straw. 
Qeirdm hooejr is left for the bees’ winter food " I» 
biiildingcr lebnilding e new house (for fires frequently 
eocur even in viilsges), a convex cavity is always 
eSnwnd in one wall for the hive On the south side 
of the vaUeft foe mud circular hives are often prolonged 
infole to two m three feet. Much honey is procured 
m the I.olab» dnd I have obtained most excellent honey- 
ooinb at Shupiyan, 

Sili. — In a country covered with mullierry trees, 
it ts natural that silk-worms should thrive 'Hie manu- 
fecture of silk was formerly earned out on a large 
scale by the Ourbar ; and houses specially built for 
rearing silk worms were scattered all over the Valley 
Owing to disease amongst the worms, and other 
causes, foe silk houses were closed, and, in 1875, 
only a few remained. When Sir Adelbert Talbot 
traa Sesident; foe matter was again taken up, and, 
in 1897, this important industry was once more 
started ^ the State, under the auspices of an expert, 
Mr. C> B. Walton, who has kindly supplietl me with the 
(bUowittg information : — 

On his arrival in Srinagar, Mr. Walton found that 
tem of «&-worm eggs had been imported, to 
sup t dement ft seen of local eggs. These produced 400 
mannds of cocoons ; the value of the silk, 12 roaunds, 
bring Mm. 10,000^ say ^^700. 

' ’^Intftftft, Oeeoedo maunds of eggs were im- 
|MMw|. Tliese produced some 1,200 maunds of ro 
«enn$,nnilailfc valued at Rs. 80,000. All foe local ^s, 
MOM g raaiindi, died from# disease. In 1899, 5 
mesmft erens imported from Eurqpe. These produced 
of ooeoons, and silk valued at some 
^ Ton maands of locri egg$ were again a 

4 ^ ' If M f tu m is of eggs were imported from 

XririlftV m|Ml no Imml eggs wert used. This stock pro- 

*4 
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duced some 9,500 maunds of cocoons. I'be silk 
realized was some 600 ninur.ds; and the probable 
revenue will be about R$. 4,25,000 against some 
Ks. 2,90,000 expenditure. For 1901, 20 maUnds of 
silk-worm e^gs were used, which have produced some 
i2,7bQ maunds of cocoons, roughly valued at some 8 to 
lo lakhs.’* 

The above figures speak for themselves. They show 
to what extent this industry is increasing, and fully 
justify hopes of further increase in proportion to the 
money spent. The silk factory, built on the left bank 
of the Dudhgunga River, about a mile from the first 
bridge, is now one of the interesting sights of Srinagar. 
It consists of six splendid buildings, which will give 
employment to some 3,500 men and boys for nine 
months in the year. The staff now comprises 4 Euro^ 
peans (including the Superintendent, Mr. Walton) and 
150 natives, with 3,500 hands. In addition, this industry 
gives work to some 5,500 zemindars (cultivators) for 
rearing cocoons. These zemindars were paid Rs. 1,91,000 
for their work, against Rs. 4,000 in 1898. The rearing 
operations take about 40 days. Only one of the many 
old State rearing houses put up in the sixties now 
remains. They were used for rearing cocoons. Experi- 
ence gained in PVance and Italy having proved that 
rearing large quantities in one place produced disease, 
Mr. Walton started the separate cottage industry. So 
lung as the mulbery leaf lasts, and the houses are 
sufficient, there is no limit to the extension of silk pro- 
duction in Kashmir. The revival of silk under such 
an able expert as Mr. Walton is a matter for congratula- 
tion, bringing in as it does large capital from outside to 
enrich the country, besides giving employment to thou- 
sands of poor people. 

Besides fowls, ducks and geese are bred 
everywhere, and large number of docks are annually 
exported. 
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Fish:* English TrouL — Mahseer are caught in 
the Jhelum, and S)now trout in hill streams. English 
trout have been at last introduced into Kashmir, and 
successfully hatched under the fostering care of Mr. Frank 
Mitchell, to whom I am much indebted for the following 
note. 

In 1899, when Sir A. Talbot was Resident, an asso- 
ciation, called the Kashmir Fishing Club, was formed 
for the purpose of introducing the Salmon, Fario and 
other trout into Kashmir. The Duke of Bedford kindly 
otfered to supply the ova for the first experiment, and 
subscriptions were raised locally to meet the expenses. 
The experiment failed that year, owing to the ova being 
shipped in a steamer without a cooling room. But a 
further shipment of 10,000 ova by the Caledonia in 
1900 was more successful. His Highness the Maharajah 
kindly allowed pipes carrying the town water to be laid 
at State expense to the verandah of Mr. Frank Mitchell’s 
house, where a miniature hatchery was laid out. "J'he 
ova arrived in Srinagar on 19th December and were at 
once transferred to the hatching boxes. The hatching 
began almost immediately, but was not completed until 
the end of the first week in January, owing to the low 
temperature of the water. Feeding was commenced on 
7th February, and by 26th March, 6,000 healthy fry 
were safely transferred to the water channel at Panchgain 
(above the water reservoir), which had been prepared for 
them at the expense of the Club, by the kind permission 
of His Highness the Maharajah. On March 27th, a 
further lot of 10,000 ova arrived, but these ova were 
not in such good condition, owing, probably, to their 
having been exposed, though only for a short time, 
to a high temperature in Bombay, and only 1,800 
reached the fry stage. Of these, i,oco were sent to 
Panchgam, and 800 wete kept in a small tank ;it 
Mr. MitcbdVs bouse, where they have been fed regularly 
up to die present time. In the beginning of October 


* See Chapter XXV. 
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i9ot„ a number of time yearlings pwished, owing totbe 
water being unexpectedly cut off during the dg^ The 
little fish taken out measured ‘from 3 inches to fi hu^es 
in length and were full, well-shaped fish. Of those at 
Panchgam it is difficult to say how many hive survived, 
as there are so many stones and weeds in the water; 

those to be seen disappearing, as one peeps into 
the tanks, look well arown and healthy. They have 
subsisted entirely on the natuid food in the water since 
they were put in in March 1901. The experiment may 
therefore be looked upon as a genuine success ; and the 
public are indebted to Mr, Frank Mitchell for the 
personal trouble he has taken to bring this about. A 
project, which has the approval of the Resident, is now 
Mfore H, H. the Maharajah in Council, for building a 
proper hatchery at Panchgam. As the few trout which 
were imported at Abbottabad in 1896 are knosm to 
iMVe brM, there seems no reason why, wifo proper 
arrangements, at a comparatively smalt cost; Kashmir 
should not be fully stocked in a few years. 

Foods.— 'TYit soil of the valley is a rich and fertile 
alluvium. Aided by a moist atmoiq^eife, a warm lumiDer 
temper,)tttre, and a splendid system nf irrygdiuiv 
luxurious crops of cereals and other fi>ods are easfiy 
obtained, and at a very cheap rate. Rice is tbd stapfe 
food of the Kashmiri, Indian com comes nest : srtieat, 
barley and oats are also grown 

Every kind of English vegetable and frnit thrives 
well, specially the strawbmi^, asparagus, arttehofee, 
seakale, broad beans, scailei-Tunner, beMroi^, catffi- 
flower, cabbage, Cape gooseberry. 

Fruit trees of all ciiw ete met with ail over the vaflrw, 
wfid but bearing fruit, t»d the cultvtited ordutrai 
pears, apples, peaches, cherries, etc, equal to 
European produce. The apples and p^ln l|ie‘ fEat- 
deney Surgeon’s Sutejpuden, from trees phnted ih tfigy, 
can hardly be exc^ieit. Walnuts and apfdes ale 
exported in September and October. 
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The ibitowing iuUigenoai wild plaots and bathe 
bear ndib^ frait :» 


I StoWbcny 
a Saqilwiqr 


3 Bteekheny 

4 Black cgmm 


5 GoMebeny 


(S 1t«d currant 


Remarks* 

£vo|wkc»a about 6^000 feat* 

Two varieiiaag ona amal), tka Richer 
lar06> Tka latUv variety grows 
on tKe onter and lower stopes of 
Gaknarf^ the fruit baliig as good 
as that cttltivatad at hSm ; abo 
very plentihit between Xralpura 
* andTAM. 

.. As in Eafland. 

a. Is met with on the soatb side of 
the valley^ in hills above 8hiipi>an« 
Galmaig* Gnr^ Valley between 
Xansalwan and Gorais left bank 
and blaewhere. 

... *lhe only tree I have seen was a 
huge shrub in the Dlchil nalSg 
beyond Astor. This fruit Is now 
cultivated m the Srinagar gardens 
as well as at Bbunniar near 
Kampore } V. Road. 

... Mentioned by Mr, Lawrence. 


Vigoe mentions* ae growing near Astor* 
the gooaebeny* cunmnt, barberry, 
and tl)C edible pine (/’. GbranAVma) 

S gjrber iy. 

In I^SS^iuts. * 

XUtlard giows at bigb devatioMt and is a 
jmdBf additioo to a sportsman’s diet. This plant 
■HtUUjam taige quantities at the head of the Erin nala, 
iMff aoywofed. 

ia also indigenous. 

Mh «ateosivel]P ipown at Cupkar and else- 
bpn<t|V «M «i^ is ntade st the State 
, MMgr the cbsfge of Mr. Ecfcbaiid 

*VoLILpngo 30 i« 
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Red and white wines are procurable at the Distillery, 
Gupkar, at Rs 12 to Rs. 14 a dozen. 

Hops are cultivated at Doa^am, on the right bank of 
the Pohrii River, above its junction with the Jhelum. 
Under State mariagement they pay well ; but it is doubt- 
ful if they would do so as a private venture. These 
gardens were started tnany years ago by Mr. Beck of the 
Murree Brewery. 

Saffron {Crocussaiivus) is extensively grown at Pam- 
pur. {See Chapter X.) 

Medicinal Plants —The commoner growing wild 
are : Wormwood, Aloes, Rhubarb, Gentian, Colocynth, 
Diitiua, Witch Hazel. Wild indigo grows in many 
places, notably, the lower cuter slopes of Gulmarg. 
Cannabis Indira (Bhang) also flourishes, chiefly on river 
banks. Kuth {Saussurea lappa) is an important product 
of the valley. According to W. I^awrence, “it glows at 
high elevations — 8 to 9,000 feet. It is most abundant on 
the mountains at the northern end of the valley — Band!- 
pura, Erin, specially Gurais Valley ; the roots which have a 
scent like orris, with a slight blend of violet and kusskuss, 
are extracted in the summer by shepherds and herdsmen. 
At the end of October 1901 , 1 saw numbers of men bring- 
ing in kuth root from the head of the Erin Valley. Their 
presence in the jungle and the fires they use at night, 
disturb and drive off game, specially stag. It is export- 
ed to Indig, and brings in a revenue of Rs. 45,000 to the 
State. In China it is used in joss houses. 

Trees. — The principal trees of Kashmir are, the Cedrus 
Zeiani, var. Deodara ; the Finns excelsa (five needles) or 
Blue pine; Pinus longifolia (3 needles); the 
jnorinda^ Himalayan Spruce ; Abies ftfebbiama . or 
Silver Fir ; the Yew, Elm, Walnut, Hocsechestmit, 
Maple, Birch, the Willow, anti the Cbenar ^ l^bne 
Tree, Platanus orientalss. Of the or 

cedar is the most beautiful, as well as llie most 
profitable. The Plane or Chenar tree is perhaps 
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the grandest, . It affords unrivalled shade. Sir R. 
^Temple draws attention to the Maiiotnedan plan of 
planting fpur Chenars in a square as common through- 
out Kashmir tree being placed at each point of the 
compass so as to ensure shade at all hours of the day. 
The chenar attains great girth. Mr. Lawrence gives the 
measurement of a tree in the LoLb Valley, at 5 feet 
above the groun.di as 63 feet 5 inches. Mr. Vigne gives 
the measurement of the largest Plane tree he had . ever 
seen as 66 feet in girth, a stream of water flowing 
underneath it. But this was near 'I'eheran, at the 
village of Avin under the.Elbaruz Mountains. The 
Elm tree is generally found overshadowing a shrine. It 
attains great height and girth. It flourishes in ^he 1 .olab. 
.Mr. Lawrence gives the measurements of two Elms 
whereas 33 feet 6 inches and 35 feet i inch, respectively. 
Mr. Mclionell has given me the measurement of a still 
larger tree at the village of Diur, in the Lolab,. which 
has a girth of 43 feet. This. Elm is in the enclosure of 
a shrine (Ziarat), and is probably the largest of its kind in 
Kashmir. The Walnut is also a good tree for shade, 
.and reaches a girth of over 20 feet in placesk> 1'he 
Mistletoe grows on the majority of them. The Maple 
tree, with red stems to its leaves, forms a striking and 
pleasant contrast in the dark shades of the eyergreen 
.pine forest. It grows at an. elevation 7 to 8, 500 feet. It 
•is a favorite tree of the flying squirrel. A good moon- 
light night is the time to shoot them. A servant of 
.mine baaged upwards of ten, on different occasions, in 
on^. small tree close to my house in Gulmarg. This 
anfmal gitjtracts attention by a squeaking moaning inoise 
pr . The Maple of Kashmir is of the same class 
tas tt((b .Sycamore.* The Poplar is met with everywhere. 
-It 4 jit,J|>;grMt. roadside tree in Kashmir, and forms 

all the large towns. It, 

_ — 

Tbf iST -fiampe is Ac^r-fseudo plaianus like a plane 

at tchteaw Tbs Kailiiinr Maple tree is Acer cmium so it cannot 
lEW0f)«(1y be sti^ett Sy 
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however, spoils many a good vww from the high (ond^ 
and often screens its finer neighbour, the Cbeew. The 
Poplar avenue, which stretcbe^rom the TaUtl^SiiieiBMUi 
(Srmagar) towards the fiist bridge, was piamw ih sfiep 
by Ata Mahomed Khan, Governor of KadMfir. The 
road down the centre was then uaed as a rs«e>eiMUEMk 


This avenue no longer exisia A Poplar at Gnttia vms 
measured by Mr. Lawrence and found to be isy ftet 
high. 'Fhe variety known as the Kabul Poplar is a 
beautiful tree, with leaves somewhat like the Peepol. Its 
bark is silvei-lined and its spread is much greathr than die 
ordinary tree. The golden autumn tints of its iMves 
are perfk^. There are nine grand specimens in the 
Erin Vaffl^, and a very beautiful grove at the mitttineft 
of the plain at Gurdis. When comparing the trees one 
wonders why this graceful Poplar has not been meielaigdy 
cultivated than the stift straight tree so common in the 
valley. The Pinus loMpfolia <3 needled leaOgrowson^ 
mountain, chiefly from 1,000 feet upwards to 4,000 or 
mnre. The Birch tiee grows only at high elevation^ fede- 
rally above the level of the pine. Its bark is moeli oMd 
for roofing and packing goods. 'I he Honechestmlt Is die 
fiivorite food of stags in the winter. In'dflSMOMttgf to 
Bahiamgalla from the Rotten PirPass, Vqpie n o d os a jfoe 
Horsechestnnt tree and the bark upon its straq^ st^ 
split into flakes andcurled. This is iugeneiM eMtdddn. 
The wild Olive flounsbes at over 3,000 foet, MScjgBy 
between Chakod and Uri. The figrests of toshmir 


and Jammu, at elevation between 0,500 arid 3*30% UMi 
numerous varieties of walking sticks. Of thms^ tgeudost 
eutions and nniqtie is the tbomed shrab eaBsAT|li!frth4Nr 
Umbor, which would be a valustble ewfosilf gplWilteid 
This grows ninr^ about CbskoiiJ. V, «Da 4 « 
aM, or Watetdwsttiid giQfws jast heidt dM 
deter under the laseesv and isey.heohedoh# 


* Sawbwqrlai^ mogtWmOMfm ft«M tadui wtehllbmifjfiiM 

to 7,000 fest fruii ured farwttocliesBd to pwiipt M air w) ^ , *' 


Gnuus, 


atf 


MUteg up bunches of the weed bjr band when pMSinii 
to * After maturitjr, the nut become)! Mack, bwrd 
«nd i^iked and drops t<^kc bottom of the lake. The 
Woolar £adte is its chief ooine. The fruit of the root, 
«ifti its Aaip projecting spikes, contains the edible part 
The kernd is «hite It is ground op into flour, or 
parched The taste is slightly bitter. Hoaeaer much a 
man may consume be is said never to grow fat The 
root IS raked up from the bottom of the lake, and the 
atony dark heaps seen around the Woolar are formed 
of die tbTO«n>away shells of the Singara. 

<#nirr — ^Tbis is mentioned to warn the visitor against 
the putsottouB variety called by Mr. Lawrence, Sftpa 
tiUrioi, known salConKi, which iwoduces an ihtoxicating 
tfeet on bones and cattle and often proves fatal. This 
grass grows in large rpiantities on the outer and lower 
slopes of Gulnwig. The cattle of the country do not 
toratb H, and, probably, imported animals, when grazing, 
SMedd avoid it. Visitors* horses have been potsone i hy 
tMtflmHtiefaig mixed up lo a bundle wich other grasses 
by gtasseuiers, who arar ignorant of its deleterious 
qiialmea. 

jMklrrafr.>-According to Mr Lyddeker, the Kashmir 
Hntud^ is not liktdy to be an impoitant producer 
of paempns metals In the Padar coanir]^ S E., 
bebSOea Badrawar and Klsbtwar, sapphires have been 
disaafereili. But the pocket, from which ipany lacs 
worth of stones were removed, was soon worked out. 
Tbo ftur|Der*s rehictanoe and dislike of tjie native to 


dhtwlm the position of ore or metals, owing to forced 
hikonranid the presence of a large numbes of officials, can 
kaftHg be snid toexist in the present day, forced labour 
been aboliriied. But tne dislike of the 
* to anything fhat is new still exists. 

the firture dbcovered, ftmy will have 
MNbMflli'blsb Ikboor. Even the 

jV0iff tm ami was largely constructed by 
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Turquoises are imported from T^dakh, and, owing 
to an increasing European demnnd^ are rising in price. 

Gold, has been found in ^ small quantities on the 
Indus, near Gilgit and Chilas. 

Iron has been worked at Harwan (Sopor), Sof, 
near Islamabad and Pampore wav. 

Sulphur comes from Puja in Ladakh. 

Copper is said to exist at Aishmakam in the 
Liddar Valley. 

. Salt, — This essential condiment is imported from 
the Punjab. 

The minerals and metals of the country of Jammu 
are more promiltngi A Company is being formed to 
which concession^ for mining have been ranted by the 
Durbar. I'he prospects of coal areimost encouraging, as 
well as the possibilities for the most precious of metals. 

Inhabitants, — The inhabitants are mostly Mahomed* 
ans of the Suni sect, with a fair sprinkling of Shiahs. 
The Hindus are much in the minority. They reside 
chiefly in Srinagar and other large towns. The latest 
i'ensus of 1901 gives the following details :*« 


Jammu and Kashmir State. 
Census of 1901. 


’I 

f '* Country. < 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

1. Jammu Prownce * 

2. kashmir Province t ... 
.3. Frontier Districts — 

(a) LAdakh District^: ... 
(^) Gilgit District § ... 

807,79a 

616.887 

83,600 

33.778 

7i3t5«5 

540,507 

88.393^ 

27,107 

1.521,717 

1,157.394 

165.992 

60,885 

1 

Totals 

ii54a.057 

».363.sa« 

9,905,573 



* Includes Jammu city : 83,921 males 13^909 RmiuiIps. 

t Indudes Srinagar dty : 65,542 males, 57,^ females. ' 
i Includes Skardu District :'so,350 m9fes.'49,390 females. 
S Excluding British troops. .. 
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Numerous sacred Mahomedan shrines or ziarats are 
scattered over the valley. The chief of them are those of 
Shah Minidin »t Chrar (S.), Hazratbal (N.-E.) on the Dal 
I^ke, near the Nasim Bagh, and that of Imandin at 
Bapmarishi below Gulnfarg« The Rishi*t, holy men re- 
sembling the monks of Europe, and the fakeers of India, 
formed an impqrtant class. Many are canonized and their 
shrines are annually visited by thousands of pilgrims. 

The Hindus of Kashmir proper are almost entirely 
Pundits. 'Fhey, too, possess sacred places, some of 
which are known throughout India. 1'he principal are 
the cave of Amaranath (Liddar Valley), Martimd ; and 
the sacred lakes of Gangahal (Sind Valley), Shesha 
Nae, Liddar Valley, and the springs of Anant Nag 
and Bawan. I^ng says of these Pundits, that they 
are the only living representatives of the past in Kash- 
mir, and that their influence ought to be utilised to a 
greater extent than it is, because they have a great name 
for their learning, and, in certain branches, some of 
them still hold a high position. They are, in general, 
more robust and manly-looking than those of Bengal, 
retaining more of the primitive Aryan type of features ; 
they wear the beard, take 'snuff, hut do not smoke, ^ and, 
like all Kashmiris, are dirty and very rarely bathe. They 
share with other Pundits throughout India contempt for 
the vernaculslrs, and therefore despise the Kashmiri 
language ; but they differ from most of them in writing 
in the Persian character, not evep knowing the Devana- 
*gri. During the long period of .Moslem rule they and 
Sanskrit literature were at a discount, and, hence, not 
only is their number limited, but their attainments in the 
latter are m general not profound. Having no . regular 
colleges to foster their ancient literature, the range of 
their studies was restricted. 

Sow eoHeges and schools are kept up by the State 
kt both Jammu and Srinagar. In addition^ at Srinagar, 


* Many now s*of^, Pandits included. 
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IS a laige school founded in 1S90, run by the Kevd. 
TyncdalfrBisooe, C. M. S., where a sound educalkm w 
offeicd to Hindus and Mahomedans alike. Manly 
■pom and exercises are spemlly encouragedt and fo* 
dude rowing, swimming, boatins gymnastics ami caipem 
taring. In Jammu the Scotch Mission have, for many 
years, in a quiet way, worked a large school with tact and 
discretion, and in 1900 the Principal, the Revtf. Dr. 
Youngson, was granted a piece of land by H. H. the 
Mabunajab, on which he has been permitted to binld 
a house. 


ySe Kashmiri . — The people of Kashmir are physi> 
cally a fine race, the men being tall, strong, and sfouf^ 
bttik ; the complexion is usually olive, but sometime^ 
especially amongst the Hindus, fair and ruddy; the 
features are regular and well-shaped, — those of the 
Mahomedans, however, having a decid^ly Jew^ casts^ 
and in this lesembling the Pathans. They ate Uvelbl 


and intelliaent, full of fon, and fond of amusemehb 
The men and boys wliistle and also sing, being loudly 
assisted in the latter by the women, the bmwty M 
whom has been long and swuch exb^ed. The men 
are, now at least, no means brave; and, tqimi 
the whole, the character of the Kaidimm is t|U* tm 
elevated one. Proverbs say Of them: fendt 

in a house will defile it; many Kasnioina tn a 
country will spoil it” ‘‘ If you meet a snake, do not 
put It to death ; but no not spare a Kaahmki.** 
not admit a Kashmiri to yonr friendsbipi or yoit 
hang a hatchet ovm your doorway,” 
describes him :— ** Selfish, supersdnoos, ign«nii|il» aro t lt, 
intriguing, dishonest, andfslsia be has 
a mechanic, and a decided geotealbc in a nwMinMf ty . 
coaHiieroe; hot his ttMkaaeikmt mo atnuM 
in k Aaudulefit ipiidl* cqui^i^ 


* Mesretoats “Trawls bKaifciiMr,ae., Vat If.ptsA . ' ' 
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iritb which he toes detection.** Mr, Mhotcoft' con> 
^udes: “tbevtcetof dte Keshmiri ere the effects ttf 
his political condition, rather than his nature ; ” and he 
commers him capatde of being tiaosfbrmed into a 
different . creature. More than sixty years have now 
gone by since this was written. The settlement of 
Kashmir by Mr. Lawrence, with his abolishment of 
forced labonr, now puts the Kashmiri much on a par 
with the Punjabi. He is mote independent than formerly, 
a foct which the future visitor may hardly appreciate. 
But he is still an accomplished liar and bigot ; be is still 
Ignorant, dishonest, and intriguing. I'he long role of 
tM AlQ[(han has left its mark, and, from Gilgit to Jammu, 
unnatural vioes help to make the Kashmiri a poor creature. 
Of his general and comparative condition, Mr. Lawrence, 
riho ^Kndd know him well, writes thus : ** If one looks at 
die purtfy^material condition of the villagers, I should say 
that the Kashmiri peasant is, in every respect, better off 
dian hfo follows in India. He has ample food, sufficient 
clothing, a comfortable house, and abundance of fuel, 
and be obtaiitt these without much effort. There is 
general comfort, but no luxury, and the process of 
dhtribtt^bn of wealth, by which a country is divided 
info ttfd very poor and die very ticb, has not yet corn* 
oaMKi^ Ip.KasMnir.” I would consideripg the 
se«Vti9 df its wilder, that the Kashmiri represents the 
aeririval bf the fittest. 

0 n the conquest of Kashmir by the Mogul Emperor 
Akbar, about 158!, the ancient dress of the people was 
dhiafSt^ «id tbe ptdsent costumes imposed * upon them. 
“Mw df dSB men consists of a pmr of very loose drawers, 
%‘lM^an4^e shirt resembling the smock-frock of our 


smbck-lrook iir<im elite by onui and waamn wei 
Kaalmiiris bavee stoiy cbat tbr 
at tht brste and prolonged mdstiuee offisred by 
IbfteabhbOA Kbans doienaiiMd ao mwan and degrade 

^ ^ n^ntry, and ao be ordered Uwn on pain of death 
Al^r’a conquest they all wore eoats and 

tettianigtfubiefs- 
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English labourers, and a pagri or turban-'-all of white 
colour. That of the women is a long shirt, with loose 
sleeves like the men, of red, blue, green, or white colour, 
a skull cap surrounded with a fillet of red cloth, and a 
white chaddar or large veil, thrown gracefully over the 
head and shoulders, more as a protection from the sun 
than for concealment of ihe features, which latter cus- 
tom is confined only to women of tlie highest class. 
The Hindu women also wear a white rolled cloth loosely 
hound round the waist, and many of them are profusely 
ornamented with elegant earrings nose-rings, anklets, 
and bracelets, especially the Punditanis — the wives of 
the Pundits. 

Their mode of hair dressing is peculiar ; it is drawn 
to the back of the head and finely braided ; the braids 
are then gathered together, and being mixed with 
coarse woollen thread, are worked into a very long 
plait terminated by a thick tassel, which reaches almost 
down to the ankles : it is highly suggestive of the Chinese 
pigtail, but it is far more gracehil. Up to marriage these 
plaits are separate : but, after marriage, they are gathered 
together, and fastened with a heavy tassel. The sum- 
mer clothes are usually made of cotton, but those for 
winter wear, are of a thick woollen material. In th^ 
cold weather, every Kashmiri, male Ind female, carries 
a kdngri, which is a small earthen basin, somewhat like 
the charcoal-burner of Italy, about six inches in dia- 
meter, enclosed in a neat basket of wicker-work, and 
filled with live charcoal ; some of them are exceedingly 
pretty, being tastefully ornamented with rings and painted 
in brilliant colours. They are applied next the skin to 
give warmth to the front of the body, and burns from 
them are very common-*few grown-up persons, indeed, 
being free from many scars on thighs, legs, or abdom^ 
The superficial form of cancer, known as Epitheloma ts i 
very common disease in Kashmir, and it freqni^dy 
develops in the scars farmed by the k&ngri. Mr. Law^ 
rence mentions some interesting differences in drese 
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and habits, wliich di'^tinguish the Musalnian Irom 
the Pundit in Kashmir. The Pundit wears the 
tuck of his turban on the right, the Musalman ot]^ the 
left The Pundit fastens his gown to the lefC the 
Musalman to the riglit. The Pundit wears long narrow 
sleeves, the Musalman short and full. The Pundit 
mounts his horse from the near side, the Musnlman 
from the off. 

Their language is peculiar, and at first 
quite unmtelligihle to the Visitor, from its being so 
unlike those he is accustonud to in the plains of 
India. It is a prakrit of the Sanskrit, as Italian is 
of the I^tin. Vigne states that out of lOo words 
40 will be Persian, 25 Sanskrit, 15 Hindustani, 10 
Arabic, and the remainder Tibetan, or of other adjacent 
countries. 

Industries , — Kashmir was and is celebrated for 
certain productions, which find a good market, even in 
Europe. Of tiiese, the shawl was the principal industry 
at one time. The shawls are made from pushm^ the 
undercoat of the fleece of the goat. Their manufacture 
dates back from the Emperor Babar. According io 
Mr. I.awrence they were first brought to Europe by 
the Emperor Napoleon the Great. They then fetched 
high prices vary ini: from Rs. 150 to Ks. 1,500. Large 
numbers were exported to Europe, the Frencli being 
the chief purchasers. The death-blow of the shawl 
industry commenced at the Franco-German War of 
1870 andVas completed by the famine of 1877-9, when 
thousands of shawl weavers died and numbers migrated. 
The value of a shawl depends much on the work, 
which is all done by hand, some shawls taking months, 
and even years, to finish. In 1875, when I first visited 
Kashmir^ Ihey were still in much demand, and nearly 
every visitor took away a small shawl of sorts. Now 
shaM is out of date. Still the caprice** of fashion 
may again turn in ita favour. 
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Puitoo, a «>4r8e "cloth like homespun, is 
manufactured, and is much worn by Europ^ns 
ValW. 

It the Kashmir shawl is the Kashmir carpet 
has taken its place, and the demand for it is now very 
great, both in' Europe and America. This intiushy is 
worked by EuropeaiMtdrms, which turn out carpets 
considered to be superior to those made by natives, both 
in colour and in design. The principal firms are those 
of H. Dauvergne & Co. (Mitchell), Hie Kashmir 
M.<nufacturing Co. (Hadow), Baines & Ca All Uieir 
factories are worthy of a visit and they give permanent 
employment to thousands of Kashmiries. 

Pa^r Maehi. — The papier mach£ of olden days 
was made from the pulp of paper. With the exception 
of kalamdans (pen boxes) and perhaps trays, afi, th e 
outturn now is of wood, on which the pa{idli||fis 
wonderfully good, specially on the tables. The deunfcod 
18 much less than formerly and the work has degener- 
ated. 


Carving.-— yiwA carving has, to a certain extent, 
supplanted papier machd At first the carving was 
superficial. Now the most perfect deep carving an mood 
is turned out The leaf work, in bold tdief on emne 
walnut tables, is very fine. The Kasbmitrt wnW 
adapts himself to the visitor’s wishes and, given a copy 
carries out most cleverly any design put befixe hi^ 
An immense trade in carved walnnt wood is doM In 
tables, sideboards, overmantels and beHosnk ThM! 
latter, fitted with long carved bandies, are ad^ttsefiol as 
they are ornamental. 


Good kaiker work is turned out-^-^htel^r M&kib 
or baskets covered with leatbetv poffmamemiat 

botUeand gun cover% 3 ptnm Bt^k e ta, haahet 
and taUes are much in re^nuddon for camp me, « ^ 
Kashmiri Ipw i rntff rs arc very cfovar# and onb' mfikm 
a pattern, ot a design to tom out any aitidoaf 
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jeitljer in deodar or walnut. The ceilings (khatam bands) 
and wall panellings of Kashmir are wonderfully effec- 
tive. 

Blacksmiths are possessed of extraordinary skill, and 
they seem able to execute any order— from a delicate 
hospital instrument to a gun or a rifle. They repair, 
replace, or alter; any part of a gun or rifle, though the 
permanency of such work is not to be entirely relied 
on. Their gun and rifle stocks, cleaning rods, etc., are 
wonderfully good. 

Silver Work. — I'he designs of the Kashmiri are 
varied and handsome, and the visitor rarely leaves a shop 
without becoming a purchaser. 

Copper Work —This is equally eflective and well 
A large trade is done in tmys, which are 
admirably adopted to electro-plating. Exquisite tables 
of carved walnut, fitted with carved copper trays as a 
centre-piece, are sold in large numbers to visitors. 
Copper enamel work is still carried on and has im- 
mensely improved of late years. 

Precious Stones . — Sapphires arc a State monopoly. 
Jade from Ladak is formed into drinking cups and 
ornaments. Turquoises are now very much in demand, 
and are not procurable so freely as formerly. 

Furriers . — The sale of horns is now stopped, and 
the trade in skins, owing to a wise restriction, is on a 
small sarie. The skins chiefly offered are the fox, 
otter, wilo cat, jackal, panther and snow leopards. The 
pine marten is rare. The price of snow leopards has 
risen from Rs. 20 to Rs. 25 and 50. 

Goverufueni . — Kashmir is ruled over by His High- 
neas^^’^Mabarajah Pertab Singh, 4KC.C.S.1,, born 23rd May 
1850. He succeeded to the throne on the death of 
his father. Maharajah Runbir Singh, in September 1885. 
Runhir Singh was the son of the late Maharajah Golab 
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Singh, to whom Kuhiimir was transferred by the 
Government in March 1846. 

Rettnut , — ^The State income is now about 70 lakhs 
of rupees, a sum represented by about ^^466, 000. 
The revenue is derived chiefly from land, forests, and 
customs. The Forest Department, organized by on 
Imperial Service Officer, 1891, brings in a large revenue, 
viz., about nine lakhs against an expenditure of three 
lakhs. The general expenditure nearly equals the 
income, owing to large sums required for roads, buildings 
and other public works The Jhelum Valley road has 
alnorbed enormous sums of money. 

History of Kashmir . — Kashmir has been a place 
of celebrity from the earliest times, and there are 
historians who carry its history back to the Creation, 
one of them affirming that it was visited by Allam 
■ after the Fall. Moses is said to have dira diere^ 
and the descendants of Seth are stated to have 
reigned over it for 1,100 years The period of 
the Deluge is indicated by the legend regarding the 
dessication of the valley by the divine sage Kashuf or 
Kusy.ipa. Solomon is said to have visited it, and to 
have introduced the worship of the One God, which long 
continued the prevailing faith ; but it was succeeded by 
idolatry, which, with one or two intervals of Buddhistic 
prevailed until about the beginning of the t4th century. 

It appears to have been usually governed bjr its 
Native Kings ; but from about 150 to roe B. C» it mpr 
ruled by Tartar Princes; andaboutiois A.D.^annKBd 
of Ghuzni took possession of it, and held it add 
surrounding mountains for some time. In tjog, snadc 
it was invaded from Tibet, the Hindoo King Deva 
fled the country, forfeited his throne^ and was suece^ddd 
by RanjpoQe,‘8on of l^Haa, King of Tibet, who is UtiT 
to have been converted to Islam, and to have asinniM • 
the name of Sadarudin, On the death of hh «hl(w 
Koterdevi, his miniver, Shah Mir, asoeoded ^ tbmne 
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under the name of Shutnsluidin (1341), and he is usu- 
ally considered the first Mahomedan King of Kashmir, 
the alleged conversion «>f Kanjpoee being disputed 
1 ^ the Hindoos. The names of bis descendants and 
successors are Jamshed and Ullahddin, his sons ; and 
Shahdbudin, his grandson (1356), who was one of the 
most fanatical of Moslems. K'ltabudin, brother of the 
latter, was the father of Sikonder, surnamed Butsbikan, 
one of the most famous iconoclasts of history, and by 
whom many of the ancient temples in Kashmir were either 
mutilated or destroyed. Zinulabudm or Badshah, the 
Great King (1423!, who reigned fifty-ti ree years, was a 
poet, artist, and sportsman — an encourager of architec- 
ture, literature, and the arts; he introduced weaving, 
papermaking, glass-making, book binding, and the cele- 
brated ptpier-maclid work, and his name is still a house- 
hold word throughout the valley. Mahomed Sh<<h, his 
great-grandson, succeeded him in 1487, but his title to 
the throne was disputed by bis uncle, Futteh Shah, and 
civil strife of many years' duration was the consequence. 
In 1536, Kaji, a member of the Cl<ik family— whose 
tombs are numerous in and around Srinagar— taking 
advantage of these intestine struggles, seized the throne, 
and although he permitted the sons of Mahomed Shah 
to retain tl<eir dimity and to coin in their own*names, 
he still temained the actual ruler of the country. He 
signally delated the army of Mirza Kamran, brought to 
tetma an army of Kash^rris, which, under Syed Khan 
and Mit|m Hyder, had invaded Kashmir, and penetrated 
asftr as The Lar Pergunnah, in the Stud Valley <1537), 
and successfiilly resisted tiie armies of the Emperor 
HttaaSiM.- In 1340, however, he was at length defeated 
by H^er, the foster-brother of that Emperor, and 
dad'dm bncanic the Govegmir of the province ; but an 
iannmMnon aibordy afterwards dfccuned, in which he was 
dnfiMihd and slain. The Qidk ^mily then returned to 
power and occupied the throne. Ghazi Khan began to 
t8%lk in ^556, and he rqpelled the successive inyasions 
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of the Moguls, Tartars, Kashgarris, Turks, and other 
enemies— Yusaf Shah in 1580, and Yakub Khd«», his 
son, in 1585. After a brave and prolonged resistance, 
the latter was eventually defeated by Kashim Khan, the 
Admiral of the Emperor Akbar, who then (1587) finally 
annexed the province to the Mogul Empire. From that 
time until now it has always formed an appanage of some 
neig'nbouring State, and its affairs have been administered 
by a Subadar or Governor appointed therefrom. 

It remained a portion of the Mogul Empire from 1587 
to 1753, during which period (166 ye^irs) it was the fre- 
quent summer retreat of the Kings of Delhi. Akbar 
visited it after its conquest in 1588, and also in 1592 
and 1599 ; Jehangii and the lovely Noormehal visited it 
thirteen years successively, and death overtook him at 
Bahramgalla while on his way thither; his illustrious 
grandson, Slidh Jehan and Aurangzebe, visited it once, 
'fhe Mogul Emperors have left their traces in the large 
aerais or inns, which are built at frequent intervals along 
the Khiiiiber and Pir Panjal road, and in the rumierous 
though ruined gardens, groves, baths, and palaces which 
still adorn the valley. The Mogul Governors, as has been 
customary with the Ancient Kings of Kashmir, used to 
reside for six months out of the Valley, on account of the 
cold; Ali Marddn Khdn, the most magniiicent of them, 
did the same, and the expenses of each of his trips are 
said to have exceeded a lakh of rupees, or ;^io,coo 
sterling ; from which it may be inferred that the country 
was far richer than at the present time. 

The invasion of Nadir Shah in 1739, capture, 

massacre, and sacking of Delhi, precipitated the fall of 
the already tottering Mogul Empire. The Governors of 
some of its provinces, particularly its more distant ones, 
began to relax in their allegiance and dream of establish- 
ing themselves as inde()endent princes. Such was the 
case in Kashmir, where, in 1740, the Governor AbdtSl 
Barkat, a native chief, defied the imperial authority, 
and continued to govern the province in his own name. 
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On the accession of the Kmi>eror Ahmed Shah in 1752, 
however, a new Mogul Governor was sent there, but 
being opposed by Abdill Kdsini, son of the abovenamed 
Abdul Barkat, he sought the aid of NAdir Shah's sue* 
cessor, Ahmed Shah Abdali, who, in 1753, despatched 
a force under AbdilUa KhAn to assist him. The latter, 
however, seized the country, annexed it to the Dourdui 
Emj>ire, which already included the piovinces of Pesha- 
W'ar, Lahore, and Mooltan, and, afitu having pliindeied 
it to the exitrnr of about a crore of inpecs — a million 
sterling— he returned to Lahore to lay his spoils at his 
master’s feet, leaving tlie Rajali .Sookl^ Jtwan as his 
deputy. It remained a portion of this empire from 1753 
to 1819, during wliich period (06 >eais) no less than 
fourteen Governors ruled over it. '1 heir allegiance was, 
however, by no means always steadfast, for several of 
them asserted, and for a time maintained, their indepen- 
dence : as Amir Khan Sher Jrwan in 1769, Asad KhAn 
in 1783— the tyrant of whom it is written that “he 
killed men as though they w*ere birds,’' — Abdilll.i KhAn 
i 795 i his son, Atta Mahomed KhAn m 1800. It 
was visited by .Shah Zeman m 1795, and Fateh KhAn 
Barakzai, aided by Ranjit Singh's auxiliary force under 
Mokim Chand, himself proceeded iheie in 1813 to 
recover it from the hands of the rebel Governoj;, Atta 
Mahomed KhAn. JeliAndar KhAn, brother of the latter, 
was at this time Governor of Attoek, which, like 
Kashmir, was also a Pathan pos.session. The brothers 
intended by appropriating these to form a little kingdom 
for themselves ; their object was, however, frustrated ; 
but wiren Fateh KhAn was approaching to besiege the 
Fort of Attoek, the traitor Governor sold it to Ranjit 
Singh, whereupon the former withheld the subsidy he 
had promised to pay the latter for ids aid in retovering 
Kashmir^ and a declaration of war ei.sued. In the fob 
lowing year Ranjit Singh ht*aded an army to invade 
Kashmir ; he was, however, unsuccessful, but in 1819, he 
renewed the attempt, and on the sth July of that year 
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his General, Misser Dewan Chand, defeated the Pathan 
Governor, Jabhar Khan, at Chotipur, near Shupij-an, and 
annexed it to his master’s domimon<i, which already 
included nearly all the Punjab, and roost of the adjoin* 
ing bill states. 

Thus, after a lapse of nearly five centuries, Kashmir 
again passed under the sway of a Hindoo sovereign. The 
rule ol the Pathans had been neither mild nor beneficial, 
and the change appears to have been agreeable to the 
people. To the Sikhs generally its conquest was a 
proud event, so much so, indeed, that their war cry ‘*bolo 
w£h gdiiljikd khalsa! bolo sreewdh gdnSjiki fatah!” is 
said, though doubtfully, to be composed of letters Cor- 
responding to the date and the year of the Hindoo era — 
Sambdt 1876 — on which it occurred. Ranjit Singh never 
visited this his fairest province himself; he died in 1839, 
and the dissolution of his kingiiom, chiefly from failure 
of his line, speedily commenced. It continued, how- 
ever, to be attached to the Punjab until the conclusion 
of the Sutlej Campaign and the British occupation of 
Lahore, shortly after which it was assigned by a treaty, 
dated 16th March 1846, to Golab Singh, the Maharajah 
of Jamoo. From Ranjit Singh’s conquest in 1819 to 
that date — about twenty-seven years— the number of its 
Sikh Governors was no less than ten, and the following 
are their names Moti Ram, 1819 ; Harri Singh, i8do ; 
Moti Ram (again), 1822; Gurmukh Singh, 18433 
Kripa Ram, 1824; Bhumma Singh 1830; Prince Shm 
Singh, 1831 ; Colonel Mean Singh, 1833; Golam MoM- 
u-din, 184 a ; and Shaikh Emam-u-din, X845. The year 
1834 is celebrated for the terrible earthquakes in ihe 
Valley, 1838 for the destructive floods, aiud 1843 tor the 
epidemic of cholera, which was so geneiiri and so total 
that more than 30,000 persons are said to have died in 
Srinagar alone. 

The religion of Kashmir has been veiy oftto 
changed ; it was probably one of the first placcseoloidsMi 
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b}' the Aryan race after they descended from the plains 
of Central Asia, and here they practised the ndga or 
snake worship, which, as shown in Ferguson's “Tree and 
Serpent Worship,” was one of the earliest forms of 
idolatry. Buddhism was introduced by Asoka about 
950 B.C.| and he and his grandson J,iIako especially have 
left their marks upon the Takht-i-Sdlinidn, Pandiitan, 
and many other places, where ruined temples*' and other 
buildings may still be found. Hinduism was introduced 
by Atihimanyd about 75 B.C , and it flourished there for 
centuries in its highest form ; its Pundits were very 
famous ; their eminence in learning is often alluded to 
in the Mahdb irat, the Blidi'^vata, and other Sanskrit 
worl^, and iheir descendants, as pievmusly stated, hold 
a fair position even now in the norld of Aryan letters. 
Muhcmiedanism was established about 1356 A D. by 
Syed Ali Hamadani and his son Mir Mohamed, who, 
during the reign of Shahab-u-din, arrived in Kashmir 
with a train of more th<in 1,000 fugitive disciples from 
Persia. t A terrible ciusade ensued against the Hindoos, 
vdio are said to have been forcibly i converted to the 
new iaith, and the fierce zeal of some of the kings, noto- 
riously that of Sikunder — surnamed the “ Idol-breaker ” 
—has made their names infamous in history ; they waged 
a ^dly war against all architecture which attested the 
existence of another creed, and, as the traveller witnesses 
riMPOghout Kashmir, beautiful remains of sculpture have 
been devoted lo the lowest and meanest purposes. Maho^ 
medanism is still iprofessed by the great majority of the 
inhabitants, but since their conquest by l^njit Singh 


* These templet are herdlr a relic of Buddbitm, as they were 
peehably bntlt between aoo and 900 A.D. 

T A.nUrluuned Balbnt Shah, a native of Tibet, is said to have 
Sham OW inn Mahemadan who aniearad in Kashmir, The aliafed 
ee av a t riiB n of Kanfpaee is atiHbutad to him; and Ids tomb » ttiU 
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in 1819, Hinduism has again been greatly favoured, 
especially that form of it which is the creed of the 
reigning dynasty. 

The Antiquities of Kashmir consist of its noble 
ruins and its numerous ancient coins. Of the former, 
Vigne says, there are not less than about seventy; but 
the chief are those at Martand, Awantipoor, Rdjdainbui, 
Pdndrilan, the building on the summit of the Takhti 
Sulimnn and the little temple at P.^yech — the gem of 
all. The style of these ruins is original and peculiar to 
the country ; their dates and uses are not exactly known, 
and they have long excited the keenest interest of archaeo- 
logists. 'Fhe natives attribute them superstitiously to 
the Pandus, whom they regard as a race of giants, of 
enormous strength and allied to the gods, but who were, 
in fact, five brothers, the sons of Hand, a Hindoo king of 
the Lunar race, who reigned in the city of Astunpur, on 
the Ganges, some ten or twelve centuries before the 
Christian era ; they are supposed to have wandered over 
a part of Central Asia, and to have settled fora time in 
Kashmir. The buildings were, however, probably used 
as temples, and they indicate a degree of greatness, le- 
source, and prosperity, which contrasts painfully with 
the present condition of meanness and wretchedness, 
which is observable throughout the greater portion of 
the province. The subject of coins is one deserving of 
deeper study. Many years ago General A. Cunning- 
ham made a collection, and some were of the time 
of its native rajahs — those who preceded the Maho- 
medan kings. Tlie reader is referred for the latest 
and most definite information on this subject to a 
book on the “Coins of Kashmir” by Mr, Rodgers 
of Amritsar. 

The Literature of Kashmir like its architecture has 
sadly fallen into decay. Of Sanskrit works there are 
many, hut only three of special interest. 
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i. The Rajah Tarangini^ which is the principal history 
of its earlier dynasties. It is the only Sanskrit composi- 
tion yet discovered, to which such a title can, with any 
propriety, be applied. 

ii The Vriket Katha, which was reprinted and 
edited by Brockhaiis in German. 

ill. The Niln Furana, 

Earnest Sanskrit antiquarians, like the Rev«l. J. Long, 
Or. Biihler, Dr. Hcultsrh, and others have visited the 
Valley at different times, and collected very nearly all 
that is worth much in this way. 

These ancient Sanskrit books are written on Hh qp nra, 
the bark of a sjiecics of birch tree, Betiila tartarica, 
called, in the valley, hurzakul. It grows abundantly on 
all the higher mountains of Kashmir, chiefly above the 
limit of the pine. It is very easily separated into thin 
sheets and leaves. Some of these aniiijue tomes must 
he nearly a thousand years old. Musa Rajah is credited 
with having destroyed a large number of them in his 
day, and the zealous bigots, who levelled temples, have 
destroyed many more. Musath, the causeway rui.ning 
across the Anchar Lake, about three miles from Srinagar, 
is $0 called after Musa Rajah, who is said to have 
made it out of the piles of these old books, Kor 
years afterwards hardly a “ purana” could be fomui m 
the country. 

Of original Persian books, or Kashmiri works, written 
in the Persian ch^iracter, few exist. Besides the few 
histories mentioned in the list of works at the com- 
mencement of the book, there arc, the Life of Nur-ud- 
diu, a famous Kashmir saint ; the History of the Rishis, 
or noted saints, peculiar to Kashmir in Akbar’s tirn", 
and in the days before him ; the story of Heemal and 
Nagray, the Sayings of Lai Ded, and others. 

The whole of the Panj-gani^ the works of the poet 
Nizami, have been translated into Kashmiri-Persian by 
Mahomed Garni, and are constantly quoted by i>ards 
and others. Some other minor works are also to be 
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found in the Kashmiri langua$:e. The Missionaries haVe^ 
during late years, translated into Kashmiri portions of 
the Bible ; and a Grammar has been published by the 
Revd. T. R. Wade, who lived for many years in the 
valley. 



CHAPTER X. 


Some op the discomforts of Kashmir which are 
Noi mentioned' BY Tom Moore in '‘Lalla Rookh.” 
I. Mosquitoes and Insects. 2. Sun. 3. Snow- 
blindness. 4. Rarefaction of the air 5. Cholera. 
6. Earthquakes. 7. Famines. 8. Fires. 9. Floods; 

WITH EYE-WITNESS ACCOUNTS OF THE GrEAT FLOOD 

of 1893. 

Mosqtatoes, — In a former edition mention has been 
made of the absolute necessity for mosquito nets for 
visitors living in boats on the river, on cnnals, and 
specially on the Woolar Lake. The necessity still 
exists, as it did forty years ago.* Knight, in his very 
interesting book, Travels in Kashmir ' (i860), humor- 
ously gives his experience on several occasions. 

July “ While surveying the Lanka Island, 

we were pestered to death by swarms of prodigious mos- 
quito^, for which the Woolar lake is justly celebrated, 
andtfi during breakfast, the eating was quite as much on 
their side as ours, ” Again, 8/A July i860. “Dropping 
down the river below Sopor, we dined on the bank among 
tlie mulberry trees ; and I afterwards essayed to take a 
sketch of the village ; such a firm and determined 
body of mosquitoes, however, immediately fell upon 
me, that after a short but unsuccessful combat, I was 
fluriy 1>ut to flight, and Sopor remained undrawn.’' 
July 16/ik “ Passed a night under gauze fortifications ; 
the dteappoioied mosquitoes buzzing about outside in 
myriads^ striving bard to take a fond farewell of their 
miich-Ioved foreign guests.'’ Colonel Ward concludes hin 
descriptkm* of the Dal Lake thus: “ In the months of 
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July nnd August mosquitoes reign supreme; and even 
the sunsets and lilies, beautiful as they are, cannot 
recompense the sight seer for the incessant worry that 
has to be endured.” 'Fhe mosquito after all confines 
himself to water and moisture, and the anophlees species 
is hardly ever seen. He can be avoided by a move to 
higher latitudes, in ;my part of the mountains, otherwise 
he must be defeated by curtains, during his season from 
May isih to September 15th. 

Flics — Are equally bad in the Itot months, and fine 
chicks are required for comfort. Most house-boats are 
now fitted with wire gauze windows as a })rotection 
against both insects. 

Sutu — 'rhe heat of the sun in the valley is much 
greater than it is given credit for. As a youngster 1 
shared a somewhat [mpulur i<iea that the sun would do 
little harm in Kashmir, I have mentioned a lady with 
sunstroke contracted in May 1875 on the long march, 
Changa-^ to Rajouri (4tii March), Pir Panj •! route ; also 
the case of an officer, who was very seriously ill, after 
going up the Takht-i-Suleiman on h hot day in June 
wearing only a cap. The sun also attacks the arms 
when exposed in rowing, or even at golf. In May i£99, 
an officer came under treatment, suffering from burns 
on the forearms expos^^d to the sun, while sculling. Sir 
F. Cunningham, an old frontier officer, who visited 
Kashmir in the summer of 1900, told me he was 
surprised at the great heat and power of the sun in the 
valley. The observing Knight records his experience, 
June 2^rd^ i860 (when shooting in the Pir Panjal): 

“ During our halt we suffered a good deal from the 
sun, although snow was only six inches off. * * Oor wrists 
and ankles were completely swollen and blistered before 
evening.” 13/A July i860. — “ The sun to day we found 
very hot, in this same valley of coolness, its rays coming 
down on the back of our heads in a very searching and 
inquisitive manner.” In northern Kashmir, the Gilgit^ 
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Valley, and the Indus Valley, the heat of the summer com* 
bined with rock radiation, will be found nearly as severe 
and iryiiiK as the plains of the Punjab ; at least such is 
my own experience. The moral of this is, that the head 
requires more protection in Kashmir than is usually 
supposed; that the heat of the sun in the valley is 
fairly severe from May lo September and later ; and that 
it is equal to that of the plains in the first four marcho'* 
by the old routes. After all, these discomforts are meie 
trifles ; and, like the other little tormenting insects so 
amusingly depicted by Knight, arc to he avoided or 
guarde*! against. These latter, are still in evidence in 
old house-boats, huts at Giilmarg, and Dak Punjialows 
on the Dad, and a tin of Keating’s powder should 
always form part of the kit. 

This is always c»»used by the 
powerful rays of the sun reflected from snow, I have 
twice suffered myself; once in Kabul 1879, and once in 
Kashmir 1884. The attack usually comes on in the 
evening, or during the night following a day’s exposure 
to the sun over sparkling snow. The eyes feel full of 
hot sand. The pain is severe. Goggles, or a veil, will 
prevent it. They should always be carried by the 
traveller, and in sufficient numbers to supply the 
servants as well as every coolie. It is cruel t6 see 
coolies, after a wearying march, led in by the hand with 
streaming eyes. There is no doubt that much exposure 
to snow with sun helps to induce cataract. 

Rarefaction of the air . — As this condition materi- 
ally affects the comfort of travellers, it seems worthy 
of special mention. It is more particularly applicable 
to the higher valleys of Ladak, where the lowest attitude 
is some 13,500 ft. above the sea-level. But some 
people are affected at much lower elevations. Gulmarg, 
8,500, being a case in point. Here complaints of bad 
nights and inability to sleep are often complained of. 
This symptom is ameliorated by a descent to Bapmarishi, 
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about 1,500 ft. lower. Mach of the information 
here noted has been taken from Mr. Drew's Kashmir. 
The extract from a letter wmten from Ladak in 1885 
by Mr. F— — e, a new arrival from England in search of 
evis ammoH, is much to the point ; “It is a beasUy 
country, no air to breathe, frightful radiation of rocks 
nearly turns one's eyes out, could’nt walk and did’nt 
care to.” 

In the higher valleys of Rupshu with an elevation of 
14,000 to 15,000 ft, water boils at a temperature of 
187° Fah., which corresponds to a barometer height of 
1 7 ‘8 inches. Here the amount of air and oxygen, taken 
into the lungs with an ordinary inhalation, is only 
of what would enter them were one at the level 
of the sea. How this is compensated for in the case of 
the Champas is not known. They, however, will not 
carry loads Probably constant practice of inhaling air 
deeply, though perhaps unconsciously, has given them 
second nature. The traveller in endeavouring to gain 
more oxygen, breathes quicker and more powerfully, 
making, involuntarily, an effort to increase both the 
number of inhalations and the volume of each. The 
intensity of this effort increases with every rise, when 
once above the altitude where one’s ordinary breathing 
suffices. At the greater heights, besides the feeling of 
oppression and shortness of breath, there comes on a 
headache, often most intense, and feelings of sickness, 
such as one often has at the beginnings fever or sea> 
sickness ; hut this is not accompanied by either beat 
or cold of body. With some, at higher levels vomitii^ 
comes on, but serious results do ns generally keem to 
follow, provided the heart and lungs are duly soilDd,ilHid 
relief is felt almost atstce on desceadlngto a losmr 
Besides these symptoms described bf Drew, bleedhm at 
tbe nose, even ears, ns inftequMtly occutt. 
aetuM cause at all these symptoms it no doubt, 
the deficient amouiii of oxygen in the air; seosti^n 
dhnintshed Smspheric pressure, which at lalbi to the 
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square inch, keeps the blood-vessels of the body at 
their proper state of tension at the sea-level where the 
barometer stands at, say, 30 inches ; thirdly, deficient 
moisture. 

The following table speaks for itself : — 

TcAk shtmitig affroxhnaie atmospheric pressures at 
Elevations ranging from 5,000 to 20,000 
above sea-level. 


Height 

Prebbure 

Height 

Pressure* 

Feet 

Pounds 

Feet 

Pounds. 

At sea-tevel 

15*22 

12,500 

947 

5,000 

12-59 

13.000 

929 

StS*® 

<>35 

13.500 

2*11 

6,000 

12 12 

14.000 

894 

9 .S«> 

11*39 

14.500 


IfiOO 

11 67 

15,000 

8 60 


ll ’45 

15.500 

8*44 

8,000 

11-23 

10,000 

8*28 

8,500 

iro2 

16,500 

8 12 

9.000 

10 81 

17,000 

796 

9.500 

10-61 

I7.SO0 

7-81 

10,000 

10 41 

18,000 

7*66 

10,500 

10*21 

18,500 

7-51 

tJ,ooo 

10*02 

19,000 

736 

11,500 

9-83 

I 9 s 5«3 

7 « 

IJtOOO 

9 '«S 

20,000 

7^7 


With a pressure on the square inch of less than 141b. 
the bloodvessels are dilated, hence the headache, 
diadlMM. Under still less pressure, greater dilatation 
of the cafdllaiy vessels takes place, and bleeding at the 
obSie «an ensues. One or all of these distressing 
SfUipiotM generally show themselves between ti and 
(Snoon ft,, » great deal depending on the individual, 
aeiM 4 Njifthiseted as low as 6,000 ft. At I4i0oo and 
liable to have an attack, at times of 
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shortness of breath, even when in repose. When Drew 
first visited Rupshu, 15,000 ft., these attacks came on 
him when lying down at night and lasted half-an-hour. 
After a week he got over the liability, and never after- 
wards, when nt rest, ft-lt a want of breath even at 

18.000 or 20,000 ft. 

But though one may get so far used to the rarity of 
the air as not to feel it thus, yet any but the most 
ordinary exertion will surely remind one of it. At 

15.000 ft. the least slope upwards in the path will 
make one as much out of breath as if one were at a 
lower altitude. Passing up a steep mountain side, talking, 
when walking, even on the level, soon brings its own 
conclusion from want of breath. When one comes to 
greater height — for here every thousand ft. distinctly tells 
— ascending a slope becomes a painful labour, forcing 
one at every fifty or sixty steps to halt and pant to 
recover breath. Usage of a month or two will harden 
the traveller to these distressing symptoms, in that he 
may not suffer from headache, or the other effects, but 
his breathing will always be easily upset. 

Tiie absurd theory of natives, that these results are 
due to the presence of herbs, such as onions, etc,, is of 
course nullified by the fact that the distressing effects 
are most felt at those heights where no vegetation exists. 

Chlorate of potash, a simple and cheap salt, is said to 
be of much use in alleviating the symptoms described. 

Availing himself of Dr. Henderson’s experience in 
crossing high altitudes in 1870, Dr. Bellew, who accom- 
panied the Yarkund Embassy, 1873-74, took with him 
and freely distributed amongst the members of the em- 
bassy small bottles of this salt. He testifies to its value. 
The relief afforded is due to the large proportion of 
oxygen it contains : the symptoms of dreadful nausea 
and headache being du^, according to Dr. Bellew, 
to the circulation of an inefficiently oxygenated blood. 
With such experience, no traveller should venture to 
cross the high passes to Yarkund, or the highlands of 
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Riipshu without a supply of this simple remedy in hit 
pocket The dose is a pinch on the tongue every two 
or three hours, or more frequently according as relief is 
afforded. 

During his ascent of the Karakorum Pass, 18,300 
Dr. Bellew ate about three teaspoonfuls of the salt ; and, 
at the crest of the Pass, he records that the felt quite well* 

Men and rattle accompanying the emi)assy suffered 
severely. Some tumbled off their ponies from giddiness, 
some fainted, these recovered on reaching lower ground. 
Two ponies died on the pass. l>r. Hellew’s powerful 
galloway, though choosing his own pace, showed great 
signs of distress. His whole body shook under the 
vMent action of the heart, and the animal swayed so 
Irrnifi side to side that his rider was obliged to dismount. 
Since this time, coca has come into use. It is said to 
counteract the effect of the symptoms of rarified air. 

The leaves may be chewed to 2 teaspoonfuls. The 
dose of the wine <if coca is a wineglassful.* 

Chol€ra.^\n spite of the purity of its air, in spite of 
the mountain springs and streams that give it water, 
cholera has worked its wicked will in Kashmir. Not 
only have the great towns suffered, but the disease has 
q;wead to ebanning isolated glens, in all parts oC the 
Va 0 ey. Stfll so far as I am aware, it has never crossed 
the nmthern passes, and Gilgit, Skardu, and Ladak 
have remaine<l free. Notwithstanding the awful state 
of fillfc, in which the City of Srinagar has stewed 
until ntew years ago, a just illustration ^ the hackneyed 
sayings^ ’^God made the country, man made the toten,” 
iweiyproBjpect p and only man is vile,* 
4 ! 3 |ioi(M ia not iniiti^enous, and its outbreak is getieraliy 
from the Punjab. The epidemic 
or wi^jmnbif severe, bat of comparatively shoft 
Tnt latest, whkh commenced m August i8th, 

* Poned ekaroh laMei, ooeipotted of cocaiae, mtfdkie, etc., ere 
tvOK 
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1900, was introduced from the Punjab. Its origin, in 
the Valley, was traced to the pilgrims for the Amaranalh 
Cave ; as a rule, about 3,000 pilgrims and 2,000 coolies, 
the former coining from all parts of India are collected 
at Islamabad. Tlie disease commenced amongst this 
large body, and on their return to their homes cholera 
was carried to all quarters of the Valley. Suffice it to say 
that in 13}^ months 16,700 cases and 9,440 deaths occur- 
red. The disease has been almost entirely confined to the 
Kashmiris, hardly a single European having been 
attacked. The new water-supply of the City has, 
however, saved the situation, and when this benefit is 
fully extended to all the suburbs, as is being done, 
cholera can never again grip the chief city of Kashmir 
as it did in 1892, or even in 1900. The future visitor 
may take to himself healthy rea.ssuiance and confidence 
in this. 

Earthifuaki's , — 'Phough mild shocks of earthquakes 
are annually felt in Kashmir, as elsewhere, causing very 
little incoiuenience to the vi'^itor, seveie shocks have 
been expeiienced, Vigne, speaking in 1835, says— “ In 
Kashmir, befoie 1828, there had been no great earth- 
quake in the memory of any living person, excepting 
one about 50 years ago, whu h lasted at intervals for a 
week. Shocks are now common, and the houses are 
built with a wooden framework, so as to resist them.*’ 
The earthquake of 1828 commenced on the night of 
26th June; at half-past ten o’clock a very severe shock 
was felt, which shook down some 1,300 bouses; and 
perhaps 1,000 persons were killed. But, just before 
sunrise, another shock occurred, accompanied by a 
terrific and lengthened explosion, louder than a cannon ; 
and 30 similar shocks followed in the course of the day. 
The earth opened in several places about the city ; and 
foetid water, rather warm, rose rapidly from the clefts and 
then subsided. These clefts being in the soil soon 
closed again and left scarcely any traces. 1 saw the 
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remains of one 15 feet long and 2 feet wide. Huge 
rocks and stones c.ime rattling down the mountain sides. 
For the next two months, there were never less than 
100, and sometimes 200 01 more shocks in the day, all 
accompanied with an explosion. 

At the end of two months the shocks decreased and 
gradually ceased. Vigne adds, “ cholera then appeared 
and many thousm.ds died in 21 days.'’ 

That volcanic action is still at work under the valley 
of Kashmir was unfortunately again illustrated in 1885. 
This terrible earthquake commenced in the valley on 
30th May, 1885, and shocks continued up to August 
1 6th. On March 7th, a preliminary shock was felt at Hara- 
mula. Again, on March i7ih, another shock occurred, 
causing a landslip about the Qlh mile, between Kohala 
and Dalai (J. V. Ro.id) which obstructed traffic for 
several hours. There is, I think, little doubt that sli))s 
oc curring on the Jhelum Road are often starttd by mild 
sliocks, during, or followed by, continuous heavy r iin, 
acting on soil and rocks loosened by ihc volcanic 
movement. This is said to have occurred at Darjeeling 
in the disastrous landslips of 1899 \ more 

resembled a water spout. The dreadful visitation in 
Kashmir, 1885, caused much loss of life and property. 

It is thought that over 20,000 houses, 30,000 /tattle, 
and 3,000 human beings were destroyed. The air stank 
with rotten carcasses. The shock was felt from Gilgit to 
Simla, roughly speaking, over an area of 130,000 square 
miles. Its effects were destructive to a considerable 
degree over an area of about 500 square miles. 

In the Valley itself the focus of destruction was near 
Baramula. On the hills around great landslips occur- 
red. Chasms and rifts o|>ened up the mountan sides 
more especially in the Kaj>i-N«’j range. On the lime- 
stone ridge above Gulmarg, as well as along the karewahs 
to the West of Kashmir, on the alluvium of the Jhelum, 
the future visitor may trace, in numerous fissures and 
rifts of the soil, evidences of this terrible calamity. 
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Along the valley, whole villages were overthrown, and 
their inhabitants crushed, specially at and around 
Magam, the half-way stage to Gultnarg. At Sopor the 
fort, mosque, houses, and dik bungalow were over- 
thrown. At Baraiiiula, the fort, dik bungalow and 
three-fourths of the houses were wrecked. The fort on 
the right bank of the Jhelum, below the Naoshera stage, 
(87tli M. J. V. Road) was destroyed, and the houses at 
Uri much injured, the shocks following the course of the 
Jhelum as far as this. The massive temples at Patan, 
and Martund were also much shaken. At Srinagar the 
barracks fell, killing nearly 6o soldieis. In the Munshi 
Bagh, the British Residency, a single-storied building, 
was rendered so unsafe that it had to be pulled down, 
and the present double-stoned house was in consequence 
planned and erected by Sir Oliver St. Junn. Many other 
houses were dangerously cracked, some of which survive, 
and are standing at the present day. Mr. Lawrence 
adds I^arge fissures were formed, from which water 
and fine sand, smelling strongly of sulphur, were thrown 
out. Many irrigation springs dissappeared, and a large 
landslip occurred to the south of Baramula. ^Tbis 
landslip which took place on the sloping ground abpve 
Larridura, ab )ut 1,500 feet above the level of the Wo^ 
Lake, has left behind it a hardened clay, in whidi { hlftve 
found many specimens of the Singliara nuL*' 

In a land so bountifully supplied with 
water, and where fruits of every kind aboundt one iqao 
hardly realice that famines do occur, 
case. The latest, that of 1877^791 cgoml enowmon 
loss of life'--stated to have been more than I^ks qif 4 be 
population. This fiimioe was caused by ^an 
rainfall, specially one vio(ieiit hailaiom dswky the 
ripening of the autwti rice cvppin 

The details of this m SiapIMly 

depicted iu Mr. Walter Lawrence’s boob H 
tory to the visitor to know that, with Uepcdvatf 
catioskB, severe mortality can never bappee 
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Fitts , — Fires are of frequent occurrence in the city 
as well as in the rural villages. Since 1875— my ^irst 
visit to Kashmir — I believe, that at different times, at least 
half the city has lieen destroyed by fire. A (ilanre at 
consirurtien of the ordinaiy house, and the absence 
of chimneys, is only needed to understand bow the 
focus of combustion, in the shape of the kangn (char' 
coal basket), is always at hand l-'ires and famines, 
however, affect the European traveller and sportsman 
otdy in a minor ncgiee. The last oiscomfoit to he 
mentioned is that of floods. 

Floods — The great flood of 1841, caused much 
loss of life and damage to property The more recent 
flood of 1 893 was a terrible \ isitation, and the damage 
and loss to the ^tate was far greater than anything that 
can have occurred in any previous lime. This flood is 
shown by Mr. Lawrence to have been due to a continu- 
ous warm raiuftill, which melted the snow with unusual 
rapidity, the combination causing the catastrophe that 
followed. He continues : *' My observation shows 
that tain rarely falls for more than twelve hours ; and, 
that twelve hours of rain is followed by pleisant sunshine. 
lUin which lasted for 94 hours, if widespread, caused 
high water in the river, but not senous floods. In 1893 
the tain which commenced on the morning of July i8tb, 
and continued without a break for 52 hours was warm ; 
and, it was very noticeable when the clouds cleared 
away that the great moumains were denuded of snow. 
MoidAifly this flood reached its climax in the day-time 
and ^e people were prepared. As the floods approached 
Srinagar, tM city and its seven liridges held up the 
water and converted the country both above and below 
Stinggtt into a vast lake.” The depth of the water in the 
Mnolhi may be gauged from the fact that small 
h ne s t ir .wen piloted through the Residency 1^ the 
jIlfSMencF Surgeon^ houses, both of which havWgood 
eindMt fmths. The holding up of the water by the 
hrtd||[eiif Is evvfent $ the etone piles or barriers, on 
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which they are constructed occupying apparently .one- 
eighth or more of the water-way. As practically bear- 
ing on this point, it seems curious that the city 
bridges should have been reconstructed in the old 
style, and not on the pile principle, as adapted to 
the splendid deodar bridge at Sangam, constructed 
by Mr. M. Nethersoie, lately State Engineer, In spite 
of the enormity of this flood the loss of human life 
was small ; that in the Valley amonntina 10 about fifty. 
In addition to this should be added some loss of life 
amongst herdsmen, who gather their flocks near streams 
in the moimtnins. One European was drowned opposite 
the Lall Mundir, About 2,225 houses were destroyed. 
The most serious loss to the State was in bridges. With 
the following exceptions No. i Citv bridge, Sumbal, 
Sopor, and Baramula, all were swept away. The first 
city bridge, though it stood the shock of the flood, was 
under water, and, impassable. It has since been 
rebuilt, with an unmistakeahle Western look about it. 
'fhe greatest loss occurred further down the Jhelum 
at Domel and Kohala. Here the grand bridges over the 
Jhelum, which had cost each nearly 60,000, were 
carried away. In addition, at Domel, its fine bungalows, 
its expensive machinery and workshops were all swept 
away, and some days elapsed before communication of 
a temporary nature could be re-established with India. 
As this flood is a matter of historic interest, I have 
added accounts by eye-witnesses of the events, as they 
occurred at the time, both at Srinagar and Domel. 

The Correspondent of the Englishman gives the fol- 
lowing particulars of the floods in Kashmir i — 

THE FLOODS IN CASHMERE, 1893. 

Srinagar under Water. 

The awful earthanakes of 1885, and the enormous loss of li/e 
and property causea by them, are still fresh in men’s memories ; 
and tnr victims to that terrible scourge cholera, which carried off 
one-third of the total population last year, are yet being mourned 
for in many a household, and then while men’s hearts were deadly 
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sick uiih the fear of audJen death there occurred the dreadful fire 
which rendered thousands homeless, and hy destroying vast stores 
of grain added the horrors of famine to the distressed inhabitants 
of the Happy Valley/' 

Now another element has broken loose, and for miles one sees 
nothing but one vast sheet of water. 

Ou the 5 th and yih of July, 1893, a considerable amount of rain 
fell, and no one was surprised to see the river rising and familiar 
land<marks disappearing one by one as the water crept up the 
barik, fur this is of annual occurrence, and after a few days the 
river resumed its normal api>earance, anti no Ininn was done. 

But Jupiter Pluviut had something more in store, and on the 
morning of the lyth, at 10 a m., it began to rain heavily, but 
cleared up somewhat in the afternoon, coming on again about the 
saute lime and continuing without ces^ati^m the whole of the next 
day and till late in the afternoon of the 20ih. 

The water steaddy rose, and old residents began to make 
arrangements for boats to remain of'posile their houses in case of 
need. The night was fine and starlit, and everyone was hoping 
that after a few hours the waters would abate, but still the river 
rose till it was at first difficult and then impossible to go along the 
bund in front of Munshi Uagh. Presently a nsaring noise was 
heard across the other side, and a shout went up that the bund had 
bursl,^ and in an incredibly short space of time all the ground 
opposite Hari Singh Bagh occupied by the Maharajah’s garden 
was covered with water. This gave the resident** in Munslii Bagh 
some, hopes that the water having found this outlet would not 
come any higher at their end, but still the river came rolling down, 
and at 3 r m. the bund near Dr. Deane’s house was breached, and 
the polo and golf grounds were speedily inundated ; at the same 
time the Chenar Bagh bund gave way and let loose a vast c|uantity 
of water, completely swamping all the intervening ground. Just 
then, too, the water came trickling, then rushing, in a cascade over 
the bund opposite the post office, and in a few minutes Hari Singh 
Bagh was also under water. About 6 pm. the river reached its 
greatest height, and the waters on all sides were perfectly level 
with each other. The hospital compound had some eight feet 
of water in it, and all the patients had to be removed and placed 
in boats, which was done under the careful Superintendence of 
Dr, A. Mittra. 

Then began the awful work of destruction. Nothing was beard 
save the rush of water, shouts of men, wailing of women, and the 
crush of falling buildings. Almost the first to go was a dustl 
inhabited by some thirty sweepers and their families in the^nploy- 
meat of the Municipality. The water swept down on^em so 
stt^enly that they could take nothing away with them, neither 
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rising flood, now waist high» to seek shelter and safety in the large 
stone-built offices of Mr. W. R. Lawrence, the Settlement Officer 
The newlyerected spacious showrooms at the back of Jowahir 
Lall and Son's shop next fell in with an appalling crash, and this 
was followed by the collapse of the Cole Mandir or Round Palace, 
which stands close to the f^ll Mandir on the other side of the 
riverk Half of the Jammu and Cashmere Co-operative Stores, a 
large two-storeyed building, followed suit, as did a large numlwr 
of smaller IniiMing**. I had every confidence in the stability of 
the houst- in which I was living, and resisted every appeid from my 
boatmen to move out. However, when on going into Captain 
Yeilding's house next door to assist his men in moving out the 
furniture, I sank in three places through the floor up to my knees. 
1 began to think I had better take their advice, and in half an 
hour I was afloat with all my worldly possessions in most admired 
disorder around me. Both our houses are still standing, but 1 
don't intend going back into mine at all, as the ground must be 
perfectly sodden with water, and the fabric may collapse at any 
moment. 

The roof of one of the barracks in Munshi Bogh just vacated 
by Lady Dunmore and family fell in with a loud report, and 
one or two more houses ate dangerously out of the perMn* 
dicular, and will no doubt soon come down. Every one nad 
of course promptly taken to boats as soon as the bund burst, and 
very little loss was incurred, as there was plenty of time to get out 
the furniture. 

July 22nd.^ Early this morning, news was brought to me that out 
of the seven huge cantilever bridges that have carried the triJk. of 
the city for some 500 years, six had been carried away, and odijr 
one, the first, or Amcera Kadal, now remains, and thou^ » 
awash, it is expected to live through the trial. 

IW telegraph office was swept away very early. Mr, Allan, tha 
Telegraph Master, had just time to wire the Uri O&e that the 
floods were out when the building subsided, so that CommuoloMioin 
with outside is entirely cut off. The bridge at Mama has alio 
been swept away, and one can neither gel to or from 

Kaja Sir Amar Singh was indefiiigAle m going out, dobf 
utmost to prevent the spread of the water by pemnally diseStiiii 
the construction of temporaiy dams at difierent points* hotit aSP 
all of no use. The river, which has been a go^ servant Rnt so 
long now, fulfilled the proverb hf becoming a bad naslfr, and m 
only thing that remained to he done was to provide as 
Mttible for those poor people who had lost Iheiv Utile 
BtvittgJ[|^ir houses and aopa swept oWay befote theh efm 04 
oat uK 1 counted as many as thirty ttm;iEf of gCMb wiUMfc 
Unseed, and other gmin floati^ psil my wiadowa A gaiddiiill 
was saved, bat not, X fsar^ for ^ pumeftk Qneof myhinsaiin 
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who had been to take some fodder to my horset which were 
perched up on a small pitee oi land a couple of feet only ahovO 
the level of the flood, on his return said that the Chenar tree under 
which the horses were standing wss simply alive with rats. 

23rd.— I have juft returned from a tour round the European 
quarter, and have in a boat passed over what were two days ag(» 
beautiful gardens, bright with choice flowers and full of most 
wied assortment^ of kitchen prorluce. All are now lying under 
eight feet of water, and all the trouble and rare that has been 
bestowed on them during the past month is thrown away and made 
of non^effect in a few hours. 


The following is a very graphic account, culled from 
the Pioneer^ of the destruction of l)omel, July 1893 : — 

Visitors to Kashmir, who have travelled in by the tonga road to 
Baramula, cannot fail to have been struck by the picturesque little 
group of buildings at Oomel^ consisting of the dak bungalow with 
Its adjuncts, Mr. Atkinson^s beautiful little cottage almost hidden 
by creepers and roses, the pretty garden in front, and the work- 
shops, containing a large amount of valuable machinery. The 
situation of Domel at the junction of the Jhelum and the Kishen 
gunm would be diflicalt to beat for natural charm, and the 
nuidings just mentioned, together with the very graceful and 
imposing iron cantilever bridge across the Jhelum, make up an 
mttremely attractive picture. 


On the 19th July wc (two sahibs and one memsahibl arrived ni 
Dontef on our way down from Kashmir, Kain fell heavily at 
intervals on that and the previous day, but with the exception of 
this Mid a heavy downpour on the 18th there had not been much 
nhi for several days, although the hills had been, ai a rule, 
enveloped in mist and cloud. The morning of the 20th iJas fine, 
and Ibe viVer, though muddy, was in sufficiently good order to 
allhw of a small mahseer being caught with atta by one of us 
oMoilie Chh dflk bungalow about 7 a.m. About 3PM., however, 
it hagm to rain and continued all day without any break. Thv 
tivor began to rise very quickly, and soon an incredible number of 
left of woi^ to conie down By 6*30 p.m, the river had 
viM tuflteiently to carry away the little pier and sammcr«house 
biiHt out into the stream, and as darkness came on it became 
apparenl'tliat the workshops and Mr. Atkinson’s bnpgalow would 
spQO be in considerable danger. The clerks and Workmen set to 
WOAk wWI pialaeworthy eneigy and remarkable abnenee of any- 
We fata or enritenfent. to remove all tbe fumitnre and 
miM flront Ike bungalow, and the machinery from the workshops 
M htUMlt woilfad with a will, but the mad^inery was mostly too 
kjlM hiidl amDbnnis to make it possible for it to be taiten to any 
mud a good deal td It was coJIeeted on tfie road leading 
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to the flak bungalow. The heavy l)oilers, iron frames, and all the 
more bulky machinery it w'as impossible to move at all. BetW'een 
fO I’ M. to 12 midnight the river rose about three feet, but was still 
so much l>elow the level of the dak bungalow that we all W'cnt to 
lied without much anxiety. However, at 6 A M., we w'ere some- 
what hastily awakened with the pleasant intelligence that the water 
would soon be up to the bungalow, and wc naturally did not 
stay very long in bed after this. A bugle sounded the alarm, and 
soon all the available inmates of the little hamlet of Doniel were 
busily engaged in carrying up to a new bungalow recently built for 
the Maharajah, and luckily on a good deal higher ground, our own 
baggage, and the furniture and stores from the duk bungalow. 
As we walked out of the Imiiding on one side, the water came up 
to the Steps on the other. By this time it must have risen some 
25 or 30 feet, and at 3 A.M. Mr. Aitkinson’s bungalow was swept 
away. The river continued rising, forcing down a mass of what 
looked more like liquid chocolate than water, and a terrible scene 
of destiiiction commenced. Trees, flowers and shrubs were torn up 
and carried away, including nil the blue gum trees that formed 
quite a feature of the place, all the small out-buildings crumbled 
auay, loid the w'ater soon rose up alx)ve the top of the dooruravs 
of the dak bungalow. At q a.m. it became apparent that ine 
bridge, solid structure, ns it was, was being subjected to a series of 
such violent and repeated blows from the mas.ses of timber that 
wore .'OM/inua/ly hurled against iV, that its stability was being 
.seriously endangered. A crack appeared in the ina.sonry, and 
soon it was seen that tlie ironwork of the bridge had bulged 
considerably out of a straight line. All traffic w.is stepped over 
it, and for some hours a small crowd of such of the inhabitants 
as wrere not engaged in trying to rescue their own property 
from the ruin threatened .should the river rise any further, watched 
with keen interest the contest between the river and the bridge. 
About f2-3o r.M. it was all over. One end of the bridge sett&d 
slowly down and then the other was torn bodily out of the 
masonry, and the whole structure disappeared in a mass of liquid 
mud, 'I’he river rose right over the level of the roadway on both 
sides, doing coiusiderablc damage to the houses in the adjacent 
bazaar. Built as they are at the fi>ot of a hill, with very imperfect 
means of drainage, they were also flooded by the rain water 
pouring down the hillside l)ehind them and nearly all the little 
stores of rice, grain, and sugar were soaked and more or less 
damaged. It was curious in the midst of the scene of ruin and 
destruction to observe the quiet ^ resignation with which the 
sufferers accepted the situation, which they piously attributed to 
the will of God. A stor>' was freely circulated in the baiaar, 
according to which the calamity was the direct result of a curse 
pronounced by an old fakir, who had been caught two days before 
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helpijig himself to fruit in the dak bungalow gardens, and wliiie 
being summarily punished had prophesied the immetliate destruc- 
tion of the place. Whatever the fakir’s curse mny have had to 
do with it, by the evening the whole of the dak bungalow, with 
the exception of two back rooms, had been carried away. The 
telegraph office was also partially wrecked, but the instruments 
and papers had luckily been removed in good time to a house 
on the side of the hill. At 4 P.M, the river was at its height, 
■ind soon after began falling, at first slowly, but afterwards almost 
as quickly as it had risen. A rich harvest in the shape of driftwood 
was reaped by the inhabitants of the villages on the opix>site bank, 
lilnstratinu the truth of the old proverb It*s nn ill wind that blows 
nobody any good.” 

By the mornmg of the at si the river had fallen about 10 feel, 
and in the afternoon a somewhat precarious system of communica* 
li(»n across the river with Muxuffetabad was instituted by means of 
men swimming on double mussacks or surnaies. We received a 
very civil communication from the Wazir-Waxarat (Deputy Commis* 
hioner) with offers of any assistance in his poxier, and directions that 
we should be supplied with coolies or anything else we might 
require With considerable difficulty a sufficient numl>er of coolies 
was collected on the morning of the 22nd to enable us to start at 
about noon, ekkas, tongas, &c., lieing of course out of ttie question. 
Before starling we paid a hnal visit to the scene of the principal 
disa.ster, and a melancholy sight it was to see what had been beauii- 
fill Utile gardens turned into a barren desert of ruck and sand. 
The river, as it fell, had deposited a deep bed of sand in many places, 
among others over what had lx;en ibe workshops, where a large 
parly of workmen were hard at work excavating the (l<:bris of the 
machinery and bringing out by slow degrees a confused mas.s 
of saws, steampipes, rollers, bolts, nuts, &c. As far as we could 
see of the road for about a mile lieyond Dome! towards Kashmir, 
it had been in many places partially or wholly washed away, and 
in others blocked with landslips. The damage to Domel alone 
was stated to represent'at least three lakhs of rupees 
Our journey to Dalai was accomplished without any incident, but 
we found the road very badly broken in five places, ihe road 
having in some places been completely undermined and slipped 
down bodily to the bottom of the slope. Immense damage had 
been done by local landslips. Besides the action of the river, it 
was evident that the whole country must have been in a thoroughly 
■aturated state just before the heavy rain began, and consequently 
every stream and water-course overflowed simultaneously. 
Before starting we bad received definite news of the bridge acro-vs 
the Jhelum at Kohala having been carried away, thus cutting us off 
from India altogether, as the suspension bridge by which the road 
from Mozufferabad to Abbottabad crosses the Kishengunga had 
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disappeared about the same time as the Domel bridge. At Dulai 
we found the dak bungalow intact, although the water had codte 
within a few feet of it. 

On the a3rd,at 10-30 a.m., our departure having b*en delayed* 
We found the road, where it overhung the river, in many places 
alfsoltilely destroyed : in one place, |ust before the Agnr nata, at 
least 300 yards having altogether disappeared, leaving nothing 
but the side of the clifl All along the road from Dome! gangs 
of men were hard at work {i e., as hard as a Kashmiri ever works) 
making the road practicalile for foot-passengers, but it was evident 
that it must be a matter of months before a tonga could be expect- 
ed to roll along the toad again The bridge over the Agar nala 
had been carried away, and we had to wade across^ the water 
being nearly up to our waists. Everybody, however, including a 
lady in a dandy, and all our traps, were successfully got over. 

We took up our abode at tne liarsala bungaloif, a nicely built 
bungalow, Imilt (says the Guide Book) principally for the use of 
Kashmir officials, and situated about a mile from the Xohala 
bridge. The Guide Book also says that the situation is a 
very hot one, in this we cordially agre^ : 94^ in the house with no 
punkahs, no soda-water, and no ice is not agreeable. 

Determined to get out of it as soon as we could, we weut down 
to the river in the evening, and learning that some sahib* were oti 
the other si<lc, iiying to do something in the way of getting a line 
across, we wrote a note to the engineer in charge, saying we had 
arrived at Barsala, and were witliog to co-operate in any sd^eme 
he might suggest fur constructing a temporary bridge. Ihii note 
we sent over by one of seven or eight mmai wlto 

mere plying their rather dangerous trade here as at Domel, Ttie 
f iispension bridge, we found bad been conspletely carried tmy« 
leaving however the maaon^ tower* and the ohatneoD fhe'lftod 
side intact on both banks, fhm remained a gap of about pD 
yards to be bridged over in some form or other*” 

This chapter may possibly be considend a little ettt 
of place in an ordinary Guide Book, But eeen in 
Kashmir, the saying holds good, **all that glitters' ie iMft 
gold.” In spite of the accord of his poea^ TeilD 
Moore shows the pleasing side of the Vallqr, albMiris^ 
only rifts in the passage of love ; and. be had nevet'Seen 
tbe Happy Vale, as it eometimes is, has been,. 

1 e^ again ; for Btstotf seems to repeat, hself in Xaneiitr 
more than in other places. 
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Marching. — The old order changetii — Shops— 
Requisites ' for Journey — Camp Furniiurk— 
Stores on Road — General Requirements — 
Clothing— Boots — Books — Marching — Servants 
—Maps — Money — Siamps — Telegraphs — Riding 
<-^Loading. 
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Looking back— one is struck with the altered require- 
menta and changed conditions of the present, compared 
with the past. In 1887 one wrote “ almost impercept- 
abiy» i^t as inevitably, Kashmir is altering, and Srinagar 
and Ouimarg are begioning to resemble hill stations. 
In anticipation! one h^rs the hoar&e sound ci the mail 
drivar’a trumpet, as his cart dashes at speed across the 
Brat bridge to deposit the visitor at one of the hotels 
Sring^ has long been threatened with. The click of 
the bdliaid balls will be beard in the once sober Munshi 
All this, and more, has come to pass. The 
tM§a timn{wt is daily heard on the first bridge. Nedou’s 
lif|Bftik«|li| its Inlliard room was opened in April 1900. 
A ptfwt! amaseroent room has been started in the 
MpBslu Bagh, and the twang of ping-pong balls is 
^ly heard, as one passes along tbe bund, un^ the old 
ltfarw|r, Befttre 10 years are over, the wbistle of tbe 
ntiU»i9 eiigine will arouse tbe echoes of the Vak of 


twts fpltowedlsB tbe opening of tbe Jhcluni 
VMM need to Srinagar. Stores kinu are ^red in 
, h epe enoqiKfoii, formerly, only native shops 
L ttM9 mBI Aanrieb js « mnHk io^mived form; 
'Jlmtpmt egeneiw hem been started notably 
(PMiMhiin'a) yniwmel Agency and the Kasbimr General 
AMswy, iMi cnrioiidy bdoog to ntited officers ei 
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di$tinguis))ed Highland Regiments. 'The former has a 
gpod show-room, where all specimen of Kashmiri art 
can be viewed and purchased. The latter, in addition 
to agency work, has a general store, where most 
things are procurable — from a cartridge to a hair pin — 
as well as excellent wines, etc. Intending visitors 
can communicate with the managers of either of 
these firms, who wdll inform them on all points. The 
Parsee shops compare favourably with any in India. In 
the bazaar, adjoining the first bridge, are ^ntemrising 
native merchants who sell at a cheaper rate. This htile 
prelude paves the way, for my advice to visitors which- is 
this : Bring no stores in with you, buy aTl stores, in 
Srinagar. Of course, thin;;s are a little dearer than in 
Bombay and Calcutta due to carriage, transit, and octroi 
duties. Recollect this, and don’t grumble as long as you 
i>re supplied with good articles. The local merchants 
deserve every support, and they will procure everything 
not in stock, if due notice is given. I merely speak as 
having always purchased stores locally for a number of 
years. Suffice it to say that every article of'’’ diet, 
European stores, foods for children, wines, groceries, 
sporting and fishing requirements, ammunition of all 
ordinary kinds, golf sticks, aluminium rooking vessels, 
drugs, patent medicines, and most articles of camu 
furniture are now purchasable in Srinagar. Rifles and 
guns are sometimes on commission sale ; good ponies 
can often be picked up. 

Requisites for journey , — The opening of bunga> 
lows on the Jhelum Valley road has rendered tents unne* 
cessary on this march, nor are tents really needed on the 
Jammu-Banihal and Abbottabad routes. They are re- 
quirctl for the Kashmir end eA the Bhimber rooi^ on the 
Jhelum-Poonch route, and all unfrequented lines. Tents 
can be hired at the different agencies in Srinagar ana the 
.stock nearly equals the demand, though the quality is 
not of the best Bullock trains transport goods at a 
cheap rate, and it is certainly wise to send ahead one 
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good tent complete and trust to hiring others. The 
bachelor tlrill fe^quire an 8oib. Kabul tent with bath-room^ 
A tent aftir the late’'Sir H. Maepherson's p.»ttern is 
one of the^best I know for Kashmir. The uprights and 
ridge pole are each divided into three pieces. It is 
more roomy tlian the Kai)ul tent, and there is a bath- 
room behind and a small outer room in front, and its 
weight is only a little greater. 'lent and tentpoles all 
fit into- ba^X I'he merciful man will also carry some 
protection for his coolies and shikarees, who are often 
otherwise exposed to the most dreadful storms and cold 
at high elevations, while the sportsman lies dry. Such 
tents can gerti^rally be hired in Srinagar. 

For married people, the Kashmir tent 9 x 9 or 10 x 10 
is the most convenient. A second Kabul tent 80 to 100 lbs. 
for use as a dressing or dining-room will much add to 
comfort. Or three Kabul 80 lbs. tents might be taken^ 
one for sleeping, one for dining, one for dressing. People 
accustomed to camp life will take what suits them best.f 
But heavy tents cannot be carried in difficult places. 
If hea?y tents are necessary, only those should be used 
which can be freely divided. It is almost impossible to 
carry long poles on mules or ponies. Coolies have a 
natural objection to thorn. They are difficult to balance 
and^load" on the back, and the points frequently catch in 
rocky prelections and bushes, ofien to the great risk of the 
carrier. A servant’s tent is always required, otherwise 
they will get til ; a small kanayat, or piece of strong cloth, 
shauld be taken to keep the wind off tlie kitchen fire. 


* PrecQrable at the Elgin Mills, Cawnpore. The Miilr Mills, 
Cawnppre, have lately patented a Held service tent, dispensing with 
a dtw pole and substituting a rope in its stead. These new tents 
me ughtpr, ' Cheaper, than any yet produced, and are most favourably 
riMte&opi fenr use in Kashmir. 

r TfaeMutr Mills, Cawnpore, advertise a tent No. 9, 10 x 14 feet, 
two flyii each double fold, weight, 140 Jbs. Price, Rs. 110; all 
oomplke. 

Rope instead of ridge pole. This tent is said to accommodate 10 
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lit starting for KashniV^^ man acc^stoili<M)^<ii»ai^, 
*ii)g la the plains should remember^at 
ments are necea&try, except that, n th^ wst'ws'r 
lies through mountains, and thehce 
m every direction over mountains, ^ 

«ihere carnage is scarce, where ordina 
difficult and sometimes dangerous for 
quite impassable for baggage aninfiils, tbc^MMiicr mit&t ^ 
heveryhght. . • ^ • 

The sportsmaan, whose calling is generallf |nif4fln |||i 
^ground wheie a false step often means death 
laden coolie*i have frequently to follow him, 
actually in search of game, only take the li^estposmit;' 
baggage consistent with the preservation of >be^in fo, 
carefully dividing the loads, this can always h* ItMifliK-' 
plished 1 mention the reservation about hcaltK^bt^BaiHl^ 
^vcral instances haiecome to my notice wberospoi^lmMil'' 
have neatly lost their lues owing to their Mt. 

nearly ever) thing behind — tent, cooking vessel piQfiifir 
clothing, etc — under the false idea that indtreedy tmir 
show of heads would be large in consequence. 
in point (perhaiis unusual) in July, i88s, when nttiMMIIgf 
fioni Gilgit, after the closure of tite agency, 
arriving at Astor, two smidl tents, with 
pitched in the garden, in chai|m of two 
sadly bemoaned their fate at having tftKdM4<f(ni;lwtlftli<«»f 
^ot Their master, a young Amenesn, tljli^ 
gone towards bkardu, to a well-koown ni " 
one or two cooly loads, which contained i 
guns, amt, I think, a deckchee, hw two 
promising to look after hkn. Oor sportsn 
nala, but immediatdy was attacked with s 
which brought him to death’s goai. He 
ebiedy to the devoted way ia srtdch 
to him. He was eventually carried to 
i^ket slung on a fiok^ and final^ ^ 
where 1 afterwards saw htn^ and h^ hit 
how very neatly death bad daiined hfin. 




^ Caikf -as; 
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tec)( tuf^ w*!*^ {^en, but he bad no strength to shoot 

ft, aoiAiMasr Ws '^'4. 

, chairs, and bedsteads 

Slloiii4^€)Id Ut>t ^7he best tables havt a square top and 
Tdyr*^li^ screw on and off Useful tables are 

. proct^abkl^witti* fading legs bscd with hinges under- 
neath. yfhte^tohjibary separate top table wilh folding 
"‘l&s uf ir^i^frifcctty X Abiding armchair should always 
betaiiehC Jrtwetghs little or nothing Excellent camp 
iiQes^e prdkurahle at iiujrat for Ks 6 Dishes, plates, 
etc:, should l»e of enamelled iron Of course, a 
t*ar|fulsnan€an take crockery, or anything he likes, 
if packed oAtioiisIy, each article bcMiig placed in a 
sSj^ate quilted bag An iron cup is not pleasant to 
ditok tea from. The ceokinsf vessels should be of 
^iron or ironware This remark applies more specially to 
" those travellers and sportsmen who are often absent for 
weeks* and months together, when the ordinary, useful 
copper deckchee cannot be kilayed (tinned) As the 
stores and larder fall short, Worcester and other s-iuces 
are ad#ed to made the food more palatable. These 
saiifeBS seem to exert a peculiar injurious action on 
\x>pper. As a result, the sportsman very often becomes 
«ths victim of intractable diarrhcea, which materially 
^spoill bis* shooting and often compels him to return to 
the capital In shattered health; I know of four such 
instances. Nothing is safer, cleaner, than the Warren 
cooking pot ; a very small one for soup, a larger medium 
•sixe tor cooking^a joint and vegetables, etc., together. 
‘Of course, a frypan and gridiron are also required, and 
two sau^pans. 1 he largest sized Warren i? very useful. 
Ikave carried one into the most difficult shooting nalas 
o( QUgit and Astor. 1'he outer portion, which contains 
tile Jbming water, can be used for several purposes, 
oi cooking a large joint or fish (the latter 
l<» JMitoion) : (a) for heating water for » baih ; (i) for 
mittg al^Ut beads in sufficiently long to soften the 
aikilw it) I^Jend to the shikarees and coolies to make 

' »7 
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their soup in after a successful day’s sport — a great boon 
' to the hard-worked cooly. Should necessity, arise, a 
sportsman can in a short time coolc a good healthy meal 
in this simple arrangement. Excellaot soup can be 
made in half an hour. The meat has sifiiply to be cut 
up fine, salt and pepper added, the proper prbportion 
of watei, and the Warren placed ort t^e ^e. When 
Warren cooking vessels are taken, they shQuJId be fitted 
into small cases lined with numbdah (felt), and no^ pitch- 
forked into a kilta^ or they will become iifdentea and 
• useless. Tuese remarks were written 14 years ago. 
They are still sound but aluminium vess^ havt,«si|)ce 
then, come to the front and are obviously five best.* A 
small cheap set of three, costing Rs. 8, as well as other 
sizes are procurable from the ' Madras School of Art at 
prices suited to all pockets. 

' Stores on the Road,—k\. all bungalows on the 
Jhelum Valley Road, Kashmir side, certain tinned stores 
are procurable, and generally sodawater, beer, spirits, 
etc. The army ration, warmed up, gives ad excellent 
meal for a traveller in a hurry. Persons marching , in 
will probably take stores for the journey and special / 
food in the case of children. 

General Requirements* — I have here added a Hat 
of many odds and ends that may be useful to the tourist 
in Kashmir, the perusal of which will prevent trouble in 
out-of-the-way places. Many articles in this Kst are 
procurable in Srinagar : — 

1. Nails. ♦ 

2 . Screws and .scjrew-driver ; a good strong knife, 

3. Gimlette, hammer, a punch for leather. 

4. Thick strong, extra English ropes ; a piece hnngluider the 

tent pole, useful for hanging clothes. 

5. A small saw, useful also for cutting walking sticks, of sddCb 

the variety is great 

^ 

* A most useful set containiiig 2 plated peg tumblers, abda Mie 
measure fitting into one another, as well as an excellent 
of four divisions, salt, pepper, mustard, procurable at John 
Agra, have for years proved most useful to me. * 
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6. A tarpaulin*- aUo used an a carpet. 

7. Straps with hooks for hanging clothes round tent pole. In- 

valuable i don’t target this. 

8 . A well fitted up housewife — tm>s: useful to a iMchclor. 

Two strong pack needles. Extra shoe laces. 

9. A whistle— iwhe^ camped near a torrent, or ‘‘when the 

storms and wind do Mow/* one’s voice is drowned 
" in the roar of the elements The whistle saves one's 
u//tf call for (he t ook, / 7 vti for the hutler, etc., is 

useful. . 

10. An umbrella U a most useful pi otert ion against rain out 

shooting, and s}*HscmlIy in <julir.nrg ; also two common 
ones for servants. 

11. Solah u»pee— small for Kashmir, liiggei for Indus Valley 
'^and eMly marches in. 

12. Folding^up drinking cup for marches. 

13. Waterproof coat for self and servants, (julmarg. 

14. Waterproof theets for every load of bedding, including 

servants ; a cloth lining inside suvch wear and tear. 

144. Coloured spectacles. 

iV^. Mosquito nets. *' 

15. Folding indiaruhher bath. 

16. A light bath, fitted inside with a removeable ba.sket. 

17. (joloshes. 

18. For snow, fur-lined loose golosh boots. 

19. For cold in tents, fur-lined loose long bools, made of puttoo^ 

with niAmltdah soles made in Srinagar. 

20. A few curtain.s and doorchicks for Gulmarg and else- 

where. 

81 . Spring candlestick with globe or reflector. 

22. Strong camp lamp. One good reading lamp. 

23. Candlti. ^ 

24. Some good padlocks. 

23. Air cushion for tonga, or dandy (for ladies). 

26. Hot-water covered bottle— for cold feet. 

27. Keating’s Insect Powder. 

28. A small mmssuck or chaguL 

99. Saddles for both sexes, crupper and chest band, 

30. Bxtra horse shoes and nails. 

31. * Ammunition for any special bore of gun or rifle. 

32. A amaU portable kerosine heating stove. 

33. Medidnik (See appendix.) 

34. A waterproof or canvas bag for carrying cloaks, etc., on 

33. Two li|tf^t 1 y made-iron tripod circles or squares, with rod 
. legii veiy ltidit» useful for cooking deckshccs where stones 
•te jfot proeuxahle. 
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Clothing,-^Qw is reminded of the quotatioi» — 

“ And pray, how was ihe Dfvil dressed (i) ? " 

'* Ob, be was in his Sunday best ; 

His coat was black, and his * ^ ’ 

Formerly little was taken and little expected ; now 
much is required. The dresses at the Residency Garden 
parties, the races and cricket matches are very smart. 
For men, specially those only on sport intent, cheap 
puttoo clothing will be found useful ; yet nothing beats a 
good English suit for dur.ihility, usefulness and neatness. 

A dress suit and lounge coat are uow' required, also 
cricketing and tennis cljthes. Mess iimlform is worn 
at Public State dinners. 

An English tailor has opened a business in Srinagar, 
who also turns out dresses. 

Hoots,— For walking, each person buys or brings his 
own experience to bear. Many visitors from different 
parts of India have never seen or used chaplies an i 
leather socks ; and probably only those who have 
marched before in the Himalayas have worn the grass- 
shoe. I would recommend each pedestrian to wear the 
boot that suits him best — the common alpine or ammuni- 
tion boots. At Srinagar, he can have his pick of 
chaplies. In shooting and for ail dangerous ground, he 
will probably adopt the grass-shoe and cleft stocking. 
When once trainee! to the use of this simple shoe, he 
will, probably, never discard it until his return to the 
capital. 

Books . — At Srinagar is a library well stocked with 
books, and visitors are allowed to take out volumes into 
the district. “ I^Ha Rookh ” should be taken and read 
in the “ Great Shalimar,” 

For Miir€hing.---Kiitas (Ali Baba jars), long shaped 
baskets, covered with leather, are most suitable for 
coolies. Some ^e procurable at Rawal Findi, Munee 
and of course Srinagar. Next come mule trunks, known 
as yakdans^ useful for everything, specially for ponies 
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and mules. They can also be carried by coolies. T 4 iey 
are more or less watei proof and can be procured at 
Cawnpore, Lahore and Kashmir. Kvery traveller will 
do well to purchase one or more pairs. 

Servants . — A cook, khidinutgar and bheestie are 
absolutely re«juired. A family should l.ike ihcir own 
servant^ . I lie comfort of a trip depends largely on the 
domestic -s, anVl their rapability lor work when marching 
under altered and difficult conditions Servants of all 
sorts are procurable m Kashmir. I*«»riiigufso butlers 
and cooks stand the climate and the cold wonderfully. 
I have t‘in|)loyed such for years. Some drink, and one 
often sees intoxicatea servanl.s in Srinagar ami ^iulrnarg. 

Maps. - Two maps go with the jiresent guide: One, 
4 miles to the inch, gives a special route described in 
Chaj ter XX. The other, 16 miles to the inch, comprises 
the whole of Jammu and Kashmir. One sees at a 
glance the relative positions of all the |)laces of interest 
to the traveller and sportsman. 

India Atlas sheets, 4 miles to the inch, numbered, are 
all obtainable from Thacker, Spink ^ Co., Calculia, and 
other publishers. One need only write and ask for the 
sheet or sheets containing the places or district to be 
visited. Plain sheets cost only Rs. 2 each ; mounted 
and folded in book form Rs. 4. Those mounted will 
last a life lime. • 

Money . — The Imperial rupee only is now currtmt. 
The Kashmir currency w’as abolished by Mr. Kiernander, 
the first Accountant-General. 

Kashmir coins — Were chiefly silver and copper ; 
two silver coins were current in the valley. A rhilk»*e 
rupee, worth ten annas, which was introduced by ihe 
late Maharajah Runbeer Sineb ; a Haree Singh rupee, 
worth eight annas, introduced by Haree Singh and 
small copper pice, ten of which at time.s, and now eight, 
go to the British anna. The H^»ree Singh is a blunt 
copperish looking coin, and has the letters I. fi. S. 
stamped on it, surrounded by a rough x . 
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Respecting this inlcripiion, there are two versions 

I. Some say that a Native Christian in the employ of 
Haree Singh suggested the idea. The Sikh Governor 
asked him what talisman was most powerful amongst 
Christians. He g ive in answer the three letters I. H. S. 
(lesus hominum salvator) ami the x . 

II. An(»ther report is that Sir Henry f.awrence told 
Golab Singh about the letters. 

Anyhow, the letters were stamped on the coin as a 
sort of talism m. All kinds of talismans had been tried 
before* the Indian Swastika, the Maltese, Solomon’s 
Seal, etc., but all had failed. This talisman was found 
to nnswer. 

The ’^Punjab Banking Company, Srinagar, is a great 
convenience to visitors, where all monetary affairs are 
transacted. There are also several local bankers. 

Postal Kashmir stamps are no longer 

used, the Imperial postage having taken their places. The 
Post offices everywhere are under the Imperial Postal 
department of the Punjab, with the accompanying 
advantages. Post offices are now working all over the 
Vcdlev and the approaches to it, as well as at Gilgit, 
Ladak - a very great convenience to visitors, (for list see 
appendix). The mails travel by the J. V. Road. 

The Imperial system now extends 
from India to Gilgit, rw Murree. The State lines are 
still worked from Jammu to Srinagar, Ladak (for list 
of offices see appendix). The linking up of Gilgit and 
Leh with Srinagar, makes these places less isolated than 
formerly. 

E^xpmes of a trip to AaMwir,— (See appendix). 

Yarkundi ponies, great weight-carriers, are 
purchasable in Kashmir and good animals are often to 
be picked up. People living within reasonable distance 
of Rawal Piudi, Bhimber or Jammu, should march or 
rail their animals to th^ places. Riding saves muclv 
expense in Jampanies, fur ladies and children, old 
enough to be mounted. 
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All the routes mentioned can be ridden. A doQkey 
with panniers is a cheap way of carrying children able 
to sit up. Both cots and dandies require good protection 
against sun and rain. 

Loading . — When inarching in Kashmir, one should 
personally test each coolie-load and ascertain that it is not 
too heavy. The recognized weight is 25 seers (solbs.), 
though picked coolies, when marching by contract for 
traders, do carry much heavier weights. For greater 
weights that cannot be lessened, for awkward loads, 
long tent poles, etc , an extra two annas should not be 
grudged to the human carrier. Ponies are often cruelly 
overladen. For difficult places, ponies cannot be used, 
and al) who desire to see the beauties of Kashmir as 
they are, roust visit such places. Every cooly and pony 
should take the same load day by day, to avoid confusion. 
A little kindness is always appreciated. In calculating 
ih^ carriage needed, don’t forget your servants, syces and 
horse baggage. On the daily march, it is wise to tell off 
the cleanest coolie to carry books, coais, eic. The coals 
and rugs should always be pul into a canvas, or, 
waterproof bag, to prevent their infection by vermin. 
Bedding should be tightly relief and completely 
covered, for the same reason. In cool weather, break- 
fast half way, is a good plan for dividing a march. A. 
milch goat forms an ex( ellent portable dairy. «lt is an 
animal worth purchasing, specially for sportsmen, in out- 
of-the-way places. 
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Srinagar — Wooukn Housks — Firks — Filth ok 
Ages — Modern Improvements — Visitor's First Arri- 
val — Quarters; Camps — The F \kht-i-Suliman — The 
Rksidency — 1 iiiRARY — Hari Parrat — The Ckmetkry 
— Down thk River — The Dal, or Cit\’ Lake — 
Gupkar — Hy Road, Munshi Paoh to Harwan 
Waterworks -The Mountains Anc»VK the Dal. 

Srinagar, Siirvea Naga, the city of the Sun, the 
Capital of Kashmir proper, as distinct from Jammu, was 
built by Raja Pravarasme about the beginning of the 
6th Century. It is near the centre of the Valley, being 
34 miles distant by land from Haramula and Islamabad, 
respectively, \Vest and East It is 55 miles distant by 
road, from Vernag, the extreme east end of the Vale, at 
the foot of the Hanihal Pass. Its elevation is 5,250 feet 
above the sea, the houses are said to number 20,000 
and the population is about 120,000. The City is 
built on either hank of the Jhelum, covering in length 
an extent of about two and a quarter miles. The 
suburbs on the North side stretch hack for a consider- 
able <iistance. Tlie houses are mostly built of wood, 
and fires ar« of frequent occurrence. In the great 
fire of 1892, 1,300 houses were burnt down, the 

disaster being Allowed by a terrible visitation of 
cholera. In 1898 the Maharajgunge bazaar, the 
Emporium of Kashmir work» wa.s destroyed and gutted 
by fire. Formerly, the city was rarely visited by 
Europeans, and a second visit w«s never paid, for the 
filth and the strench in the street were intolerable. Of 
late year«, specially since the recent outbreaks of 
cholera, sanitation has rapidly advanced. The streets of 
Srinagar now compare favourably with any other city, 
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though, of course, a vast deal remains to he done nt 
the sideways and alleys. A great deal of money was 
spent by the Slate in iooi. One must recollect that 
Srinagar, and Kashmir generally (for the village'? in 
some of the most lovely spots in tlie world are still 
in a very parlous stale) has existed for renturies sur- 
rounded by filth ; and, as was truly written in 1892, 
of the inhabitants of tlun'r chief city, they breathe 
filth, .sleep on it, are steeped in it, and are surrounded 
by it on every side. 'I'hey have however, now*, no 
occasion to drink it as before, for a pure water ta{) 
supply is available at all points. 'I'he cleansing of thi.s 
.Augean Stable, tiiough tedious and lengthy is never- 
theless being slowly accomplished. 

On his arrival at Srinagar, the visitor is generally 
waited on by the Baboo in charge of visitor.s, and is 
aNked to record his name an<l address in the book. 
'I'he Baboo’s resi<lence is near the Mail (!art Stables, 
at the end and back of the Chenar Bagh. He is an 
authority on most points affecting the interests and 
comfort of visitors, and from liim can be obtained a 
copy of local rules for travellers, in force at the time, 
He also assists in procuring transport. He was forinerly 
the referee on all points connected with the price of 
articles, copper, siher, etc. 

The bungalows formerly set apart for married pooyile, 
as well as bachelors, have practically ceased to exist. 
Even the barracks are now permanently occupied. At 
present the five houses on Sir Amar Singh’s estate at 
Gupkar, four miles from thefirst bridge, are the only build- 
ings available. They are well situated, with a charming 
view of the lake and are most enjoyable residences for 
the spring ai>d early summer. But in July and August 
the heat is enervating and the mosquitoes are trouhlt> 
some. It is probable, in the near future, that more 
houses wdl be built for renting, by private indivi 
duals, native gentlemen. In the meantime house-boats, 
some quite palatial in size, take their place. Then, 
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too, the Srinagar hotel, built by the Durbar, ren- 
ted and opened by M. Nedou in 1900, supplies a long- 
felt want. The visitor has therefore the choice of tents, 
a house-boat, a doongah or country bout, and the hotel. 
The camping ground for bachelors is the Chenar Bagh, 
where there is grand shade, but the ground is often 
flooded. For married visitors, there is the Mufishi Bagh, 
with its limited shade and the Sonawar Bagh beyond, 
on the Islamabad road. The Nasim Bagh on the Dal 
is a favourite place with many. The three needs for the 
European quarter, are — a good dairy, a market, and a 
bridge across the river opposite the Munshi Bagh. All 
will come in due time. The tap water-supply is now 
excellent and safe. 

Before he is. Anally settled, either on land or water, the 
new arrival is generally beset by numerous Kashmiri 
tradesmen, soliciting orders for the many goods 
Kashmir is justly celebrated for, and which will afford 
the visitor a good opportunity for the exercise of both 
judgment and temper. Of the many interesting places 
in the Valley, the Takht-i-Suliman should be first visited, 
as it gives at once a clear view of the City and its 
suburbs, as well of the i^lorious mountain range which 
surrounds it on all sides. The Takht-i-Suliman, or 
throne of Solomon, is 6,263 above the sea, and, 
therefore, a clear thousand feet above Srinagar. It is 
a pleasant climb before breakfast in the cool of the 
morning, and, a week’s daily practice will help to train 
one for harder work. The usual ascent is made from 
the gap beyond the Mission Hospital. Another {Mth 
leads up from the Gupkar Kotul, third mile stone. This is 
short and fairly easy. A third runs up from the Gograbul 
spur. By way of change the ascent can be made by the 
Western spur ; the return by the Gupkar shoulder mak*- 
ing a pleasant diversion through the pine forest on foe 
left, and on to the Kotul, whence it is only a mile and a 
quarter to the Munshi Bugb. This would cover about 
four miles including a climb of 1,000 feet Strong bmts 
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are needed for the Gupkar side— a sun hat for the 
summer, and a coat or cloak, to avoid a chill when 
sitting watching the view from the summit, as the 
climb makes one warm. A. pony can be ridden up 
much of the Western path. The gra<lient below is 
a zig-zag, then easy on shoulder, next a steep portion, 
another level ami a final climb. The ascent by the 
road usually fakes 35 to 40 minutes, though an active 
young political is said to have made the record time 
of 20 minutes — library to summit. The age of the 
temple on the top is a matter of dispute. The original 
structure is said to have been erected by Jaloka, son 
of Asoka, B.C. 220, and the date of the modern build- 
ing is given as A.D. 238. It is raised upon an 
octagonal base of solid mason r), and is approached hy 
stone steps on the Eastern side. On entering the outer 
arch or gateway, one ascends a flight of narrow 
slippery, limestone steps. The temple itself is small, 
with massive walls eight feet in thickness. The roof 
is supported on four octagonal limestone pillars. In 
the centre is a black polished lingam or stone of colossal 
size. This lingam is of recent date, the original having 
been broken ; and the road on the west side is said to 
have been improved, to allow of this enormous weight 
being carried up. The Priest who supplies the stone 
with oil, dowers, &c., lives below ; but is generally 
present to receive any visitor, in the hope of reward. 
On the South-west side, is a stone tank and other 
ruins on the north. But let us step outside on the 
stone platform, which surrounds this curious edifice, 
and slowly take in the scene that lies around and 
below us. During his brief visit to the Valley in 
1859, Sir R. Temple spent all his spare time in 
composing a panoramic view of the Valley from this 
spot» ^oducing a wonderfully interesting picture. This 
dfawitsg hdds good now as then, with the exception 
of ^a few additions to the suburbs. If the visitor 
owns a copy of this book, or can borrow it, he should 
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t'ertainly carry it up with him. Part of the interest in 
such a view as this surely lies in making out all the 
chief points compassed by it. It is difficult for a stranger 
!o the country to do this ; but once fix a certain peak, 
pass, or spur, the details can be filled in by the aid of a 
map. On a really clcJir morning or evening, when the 
snow lies deep on the mountains, this view is probably 
one of the finest in the world. 'I'he grand panorama 
stretched before us comprises nearly the whole Valley, 
from the ('ity to the Wular Lake, from the river, winding 
in those curious, artificial looking curves that suggested 
the Ivashin ir shawl patterns, to the serrated profile 
of the snowy Pir Panjal Range. 'lo the North and 
West, mountain rises over mountain, peak overshadows 
peak, in wild grandeur. The precipitous mountain wall 
that overlooks the City Lake is topped by the triple 
peak of Madadco, while the snowy cone of Haramukh 
just appears almve the mountains bordering the Sind 
Valley. Looking South-east, the fine peak of VV^astarwan 
jilts out far into the Valley, while for a hundred miles, 
.South-east to South-west, stretch the sharp peaks of 
the Pir Panjal Mountains, standing clear above the 
dark pine clad valleys below them. At the east end of 
this chain, the long low-level ridge marks the Banihal 
P.iss (9,250') West of this stands up the Soondur Tab 
{12,700'), which overlooks, on one side, the Banihal Pass, 
and on its West, the other level depression of the range, 
the Mohoo Pass { 10,790'). Beyond the Mohoo depres- 
sion (W.) rise-^ the De^tam Peak (14,952') ; and the dip still 
Westwards is the Goolabghur Pass (12,530'). Immediate- 
ly overlooking it, still Westwards, are the three Brahma 
Sakai Peaks, (all over 15,000'), a gr *nd group of summits, 
whether viewed from the Panjab or Kashmir. The 
Kosur Peaks lie in close proximity to but beyond the 
Konsa-Nag Lake, 1 2,000 feet above the sea-level. The 
depres‘'ion to the right marks the Valley of the Veshau 
River and the Konsa Nag Pass. A little further West- 
ward is a which shows the approach to the Qudil 
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Pass (14,120'), the second highest* of all the passes 
leading out of the Valley, Further to the right, almost 
due South, we see the low gap of the Aliabad or Fir 
Panjal Pass (11,400'), leading to Gujrat. The Chitta- 
pani and Chhoti (lali Passes lie to the right, and, 
beyond them, the rone of Tma-Kuie (15,540'), the 
highest point of the Pir Panjal, rises out of a serrated 
mass. 'I'hen 'comes the Toshi Maidan, then the dip 
which marks the Ferozepore Nala and Pass to Poonch. 
Further Westwards the camehback mountain of 
Appar\v,.t (13,500'), overlooking the dark ridges of 
Cluiraarg, gradually descending towards the opening of 
the Baranuila Pass. Beyond Baramula, the jagged 
summits of the Kazi Nag Mountains rise clear anii 
dehned, and filling in this vast and beautiful circle is the 
cloud-like snowy range of Khagan. 

'lothe South, immediately below, lies the Munshi Bagh, 
its houses and roads, the CotUge H(»spiial, the Church, 
the Residency, the Polo ground, the remains of the 
straight Poplar Avenue, with the Hotel in the centre to 
the right, the line of the Chenar Bagh, all neatly mapped 
out. The cliief new additions since Templets lime arc, 
the Church, the Hotel, and the Silk F'actory — across the 
river beyond the City S.S.W. I'he road to Baramula 
can be seen for many miles stretching West, a streak of 
young poplars. One also sees how completely the City 
is surrounded on all sides by swamps, which no doubt 
help to make it unhealthy. Turning towards the Dal 
Lake, all the points of interest mentioned later on can 
be made out, the open pieces of water, the floating 
gardens, the Perimahal, the Nishat Pavilion, and the 
dark foliage that indicates the position of the Shalimar 
Nasim Baghs, the Isle of Chenars — all the localities 
described in Lalla Rookh.” 

Hart ParbaL — The Fort on the Hill of Hari Parbat 
is worth a visit, on account of the view obtained from 

^ The Chittapani Pass (14,540') is the highest of atl the Koslirnir 
posses 
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it. Hari Parbat is an isolated hill 250 feet above the 
lake, surmounted by a fort and wall. Standing to the 
North of the City, it is a conspicuous object. It marks 
the position of the City ann can be seen for twenty 
miles from the West side of the Valley. The road 
from the Munshi Bash passes under the West side 
of the Mission Hospital, through the village of Drogjan, 
over the Dal gate bridge. It then continues along 
the bund, turns to the right, crosses the Nali-mar 
Canal l» the Fort, visible ahead. The fort and wall 
were built by Akbar, A. D. 1590, to overawe the Capital 
and protect the treasury. The interior is disappoint- 
ing, The view from the summit is very fine. The 
City, spread out on the South, resembles a green carpet, 
for the roofs of the houses are clothed with grass 
and other plants, and by the aid of a pair of binoculars 
every building of interest may be easily distinguished. 
The Takht-i-Suliman stands out boldly on the South-east, 
while on the East lies the Dal or City Lake, which is 
here seen to the best advantage ; on the Southern side 
of the hill is a stone mosque, a lar^e irregular mass 
called the Akhun Mullah Shah Musjid, after the tutor 
nr spiritual guide of the Emperior Jehangir ; to the 
West of this is the shrine of Shah Hamza, otherwise 
Makhdum Sahib, which is of great sanctity among the 
Mahoiuedans ; and on the Northern side of the bill is 
a large and irregular mass of rock, which has been dedi- 
cated by the Hindus to Vishnu ; it is covered with red 
pigment, and is much frequented by the Hindu com- 
munity as a place of worship. If the traveller at start- 
ling sends his boat round to the foot of the hill on the 
Dal, he can return by water. 

Having seen the great panorama from the Takht, 
and the more limited view from the Hari Parbat Hili| 
a few places of interest about Srinagar may be noted* 
The Residency stands in a large enclosure on the riv^a 
hank, between the Library and the Post Office. It is a 
handsome double storied building, with a fine hall and 
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central staircase. The gardens are well shaded by 
chenars. Above it is the Library and new Recreation- 
room opened in 1901, toiiether with Tennis atjd Bad- 
minton Courts. The Library is well stocked with books ; 
the Golf Links adjoin the Hotel. They consist of 9 
holes, and, owing to the limited space, run backwards 
and forwards in an annoying way, but are very easy. 
The golfer should always bring his clubs, for the j 8- 
hole link at Gulmarg is one of the finest in India. 
The Munshi Hagh is still used as a camp, hut the shade 
is limited. The Sonawar Bagh, half a mile higher up, 
is generally crowded. The Poplar avenue, which runs 
in front of the Hotel, was originally planted in 1809 
by the Pathan Goveinor of Kashmir. It is a mile and 
a quarter in length and was used as a race-course. 
1 he poplars were cut down in the nineties and young 
cuttings are now growing. The avenue also contained 
15 chenars, which still remain. The Post Office and the 
Tonga terminus are opposite the Hotel on tlie other side 
of the Polo ground. Below them, on the river^s bank, are 
the two last of ol«i style of hou.ses, now occupied by the 
Secretary of the Game I^ws, and the Gilgit Transport 
Office. Below these houses are the shops and agencies, 
the Panjab Banking Company standing a little back. 
The Government Telegraph Office is just behind it. 
On the opposite side of the river is the old picftiresque 
house, the Lai Mandi, formerly used for banquets and 
occasionally for distinguished guests. The Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught were put up here in 1884. 

It is now the State Museum, and contains sufficient 
of interest to make it worthy of a visit. One must cross 
over by boat. This shows the necessity of a bridge 
over the river at the Munshi Bagh, which would open 
oitt the country on this side, and allow of extra rides 
tnd mlks in the direction of Shuptyan and Pampore, 
and also five short cuts to the Silk Factory and the 
State Hospital. To reach the Silk Factory the road 
etosles the first bridge, then turns down the interesting 
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bazaar to the left, skirts the right of the parade 
gr(»und ; and the factories are about a mile ahead^ 
lying on the left bank of the Dudhgunga river, 
which is bridged here. I he houses of the Staff are on 
the left of the road. The steam whistle of the factory, 
calling in the labourers, is daily heard for several months 
while the machinery is working. 

By the middle of June, the exodus of visitors com- 
mences, for the heat, mosquitoes, etc., in Srinagar are 
tryin^, and genial climates ;ire at every hand. Some, 
the majority, make for Gulmarg (8,500'), a bracing 
climate spoiled only by rain, others go to the rival 
colony at Pahnlgam, two marches up the Liddar Valley. 

Dtrojn the River , — With a view to describing the 
chief points of interest, let us start at the upper end of 
the Munshi Bagh, where a side channel, or ditch, sepa- 
rating the Sonawar from the Munshi Bagh, joins the 
right bank of the river. 'Ihe first two are State 
houses, privately rented. No. 3 is an old style double- 
storied building occupied by the Mission — Drs. Neve. 
Then comes the modern Queen Anne style house of 
the Settlement Commissioner. Next are the barracks in 
two blocks ; then the Accountant-General’s quarters, and 
beyond, the new-style villa of the State Engineer. 
Below, two old-fashioned bungalows, and the modern 
dwelling of the Military Instructors. Behind this are 
the Church and the Chaplain’s house. The channel 
running to the Dal Lake joins in on the right, guarded 
by flood gates. A little below stands the Library and 
the Recreation Room, with a covered way over the 
•river. The Residency, standing back in its own 
grounds, comes next — a double-storied building built 
in 1 886 to replace the old single-storied house ren* 
derrd unsafe by the earthquakes of 1885. Below it is 
the island, the East end being occupied by a Fakeet^a 
quarters, and the rest often us^ as a camping ground. 


.\n houses belong to the State. 
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Below the Residency come the Residency Clerks’ and 
Vakeels’ quarters, then the Post Office >and Tonga 
terminus adjoining. Two more old houses, relics of 
the past, are next, now used as the offices of Secretary, 
Kashmir Game l-aws and the Gilgit Transport. Then 
come the shops and agencies. Between the first two 
shops the Panjab Banking Company lies back in a large 
compound, and behind it, across the road, is the Govern- 
ment Telegraph Office. Across the river (left bank) is 
the I^l Mundi, now the State Museum. The niew 
house adjoining Irelongs to the Revenue Member of 
Council. Below the Museum is the State Civil and 
Military Hospital — a fine double-storied building, fitted 
up to modern requirements, and open to inspection. 
Beyond are the houses of the Chief Medical Officer, 
Kashmir, and the Chief Justice. * 

Opposite the Museum (right bank) is a large enclosure 
known as the Sbekh Bagh. In the centre is a large 
building, once a mosque, then an English Church and now 
used as' an office by the Public Works Department. On 
the east side are several State houses occupied by the mis- 
sionary clergymen and ladies of the Church Missionary 
Society. In the South-west corner is the European 
cemetery, consecrated by Bishop Johnson of Calcutta 
In 1867. It then contained 14 graves; in 1887, 42, and 
in December 1901, the number had increased to 115. 

is glad to see that the cemetery is now kept 
in very good order. Below it, facing the Sute Hospital, 
is the High Court of Kashmir. The city of Srin^ar 
now commences, and one soon passes under bridge 
Mo. I, the modern, unhandsome structure put up after 
the floods of 1893. It is built partly of stone, brick 
and' deodar. At the north end is a small drawbridge, 
put up at the special request of H. H. the Maba- 
ia|ab . to .< permit Ixiats passing at flood water. As 
one <]<■» the bridge the palace comes into view. On 
the dg^t,. die Royal barges, steam-tugs and fire-engine 
ire mooted. A little below the bridge one gets a 

PiOK 18 
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very perfect view of the river, for a stretch of some 
800 yards, to the second bridge. AI)ove the palace 
are some curious old houses, and below them the modern 
building for the Private Secretary. The Royal Palace 
itself is a mixture of the old and modern, an immense 
building, which, with ofticcs, extends as far as the Kut-i- 
kill Canal. In the old portion is a very fine durbar 
room, with panelled ceiling, and other large rooms, 
where State entertainments are now held. 'Phe more 
piclurcsriue and old portion is handicapped by a new 
style of architecture, and reminds one of the saying 
of “jiuiling new wine into old bottles." The Maha- 
rajah resides here while in Srinagar. A visitor's book 
is kept at tlie private entrance, which is near the 
gold* beaten roof temple. Below the palace, two canals 
open out from the river on either bank The channel 
on the left is known as the Kut i kul, that on the right 
as the Suiitd-kul, the (left) Kut-i-kul passes through the 
S.AV, portion of the City and re-enters the river below 
the sixth bridge. It was deepened, as a sanitary work, 
in the winter of 1901. When the river is in flood, 
house boats and doongahs corning up the river generally 
follow this canal to avoid the great rush of water 
which pours through the narrow^ city bridges. Hadow's 
well-known factory can be reached by this canal. The 
pretty modern house, overlooking the entrance, com- 
pleted Anally in 1900, is the summer residence of Rajah 
sir Aniar Singii, K.c.s.i. 

The canal to the right, the Sunt-i-kul, leads up past 
the Chenar Bagh, the bachelors' sanctum, to the entrance 
^ of the Dal l^akes, whence its water is derived, and on 
to the river, above the Library. A quarter of a mile 
above the entrance are flood gates of modem construc- 
tion, closed during big floods, and stopping all traffic. 
Beyond it is a bridge leading to the city. Further up, 
the channel turns to the tight. From this point is a 
view towards the Chenar Bagh that is often painted. 
Above the skeleton bridge is the Chenar Bagh, with its 
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grand trees nnd cool encamping. A good deal of boat- 
building is carried on here nowadays. kcrosine 

tin domed temple on ih<- left and dense foliage on the 
right form a good picture, a fine combiiiaiion of wood 
and water. Beyond the Chenar Bagh, the canal again 
turns to the right and makes for Dal gate, opposite 
which are some very fine Chenar trees. The Mission 
Hos{>ital looms in front. The canal v^M iinucs on 
under this, through the hiidge at the head of the Poplar 
avenue, and rejoins the Jhelum half a mile aliead. 
The Slate hotiscs adjoining au; those of the Superin* 
tendent of 'relegraj)iis, the Residency Snr.eon, the 
First Assistant ; on the left that of the Chai'Ininand the 
Churcli. When the river is high, this new waterway 
is tnost convenient for people huund for the Dal Lake. 
The channel was deepened in the winter of 1901. To 
return to the river :—l’he Basnnt Ilagh is just below the 
Sunt-i kul, and is an open space of ground, with a 
handsome frontage, composed of lime-stone slabs, the 
ruins of the mosque, Hasanabad, on the Dal Lake. 
The large modern-looking house on the right l)t?longed 
to a former (iOvern»»r of Kashmir, .Sirdar Roo|) Sing. 
The second bridge, with four pirrs, was formerly lined 
on either side with shops. These were burnt down in 
1870 and have not been replaced. Below it, on the left, 
IS the largest modern temple in Kashmir -th6 Mian 
Sahib ka Mundir. A Buddhist inscription of a ve^ 
ancient date will be found ypon the fact* of a stone aa 
joining the Mallikyar -:hat, a little below this temple^from 
whi<*h impressions have been taken by diflferent experts. 
It is only visible at low water. As the boat glides 
slowly d(»wn with the stream, one sees that Srinagar is 
a very picturesque town. Nearly every dwelling is 
douide storied ; many of the larger have three and four 
stbries. The quaint grouping of the buildings, the finer 
balconied houses of the rich, the frail tottering tene- 
ments of the poor, the airiness, the irregularity of all, 
help to form a city interesting and unique. The city 
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is supported on each side by. an embankment which, at 
one tirpe, extended from the first to the last bridge. 
Now It is very imperfect, and, like the edifices, broken 
and tottering. This embankment is a curious ruin, in 
that it forms a standing though silent record of icono* 
clasm ; a grave where the Mahomedan first and greatest, 
and, later the Hindu, uprooted, destroyed, and then 
finally buried the emblems of each others creed. For 
in it are jumbled incongruously, elegant cortices, corner 
stones of temples and mosques that have fallen forever. 
Above the third bridge are the warehouses of several 
well-known shawl merchants and bankers, whose names 
are posted in large English letters above their respective 
shops, their owners clad in snowy white ready to sell 
their very fetching wares at the most advantageous prices. 
Further down, on the left bank, is the High School, of 
whicli the Revd. C. E. Tyndale-Biscoe, a reformer and 
a true missionary, is principal. 

I’he Shah Hamadan Masjid is situated on the right, 
just below the third bridge \ it is one ol the most cele- 
brated mosques in Kashmir. Inside it there is a Persian 
inscription which runs thus : All temporal and spiritu^ 
good can be obtained by being a follower of Shah 
Hamadan ; he has control over ail the affairs of this 
world ; whoever doubts this shall be blinded.” Another 
reads thus : Oh my soul ! If thou wouldst obtain thine 
object in this world and the next, go to the gate Of 
Hamadan ; by going to that gate thou shalt reach 
heaven ; this gate is a symbol of the heavenly throne.’^ 
The ' top of it commands a comprehensive view of the 
city. Like all the mosques of Kashmir, it is built of 
cedar with a golden ball on the top instead of the 
Mahomedan crescent ; omamenUl bell flowers, carved 
in wood, are bung around the projecting roof. If the 
visitor wishes to see the interior be must remove hit 
shoes. 

The Bagh-i-DHawur Khan is an old Pathan garden^ 
about five minutes’ walk from the gli&4 adjoining the 
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Shah Hamadan, and is situated on a branch of the Dal 
Lake, from which ii may also be visited by the Nalla 
Mariana!. It is about 128 yards long and 70 yaids wide 
and is interesting to tlie visitor as having been the 
residence of the travellers Huge), Vigne, and Henderson, 
during their stay in Srinagar in 1835. Jacquemont 
also stayed here. 

The N“, or Palar Masjid is on the left bank of the 
river and nearly opposite the Shah Hamadan ; it is siill 
a very fine buildina of polished limestone, and "was 
built by Niir Jehai^ Ilegum— the beauiiful Nurmahal, or 
Light of the Harem, of lalla Kookh ; its interior is 
divided into three passages by two rows of massive stone 
arches, which extend from one end to the other. It is 
now used only as a granary, and why ? Because it was 
l>uilt by a woman, and, 1 have heard also, because it was 
doubtful whether she was a “Suni/' The outhouses 
are now used as a State di$pen.sary. 

Adjoining the fine old ghit leading to this mosque 
IS a burial ground, where three or four massive fluted 
limestone columns are lying about ; and near them is 
an old zearut, called the Haji Ahmedi Khan. 

The Zaina Kadal is the next or fourth bridge. The 
Shaik Mussa-ke*Mausjid is just below it on the left. 

The Badshah, one of the oldest and most interesting 
ruins in the city, is built of brick and is situated* on the 
right, just below the above bridge ; it is the mosque of 
Zainul Abodin,* who, as previously stated, lived in the 
early part of the 15th century, and was the eighth and 
most renowned of the Badshahs or Mahomedan Kings 
of Kashmir. Shawls are said to have been first made in 
his reign by weavers brought from Turkestan, and the 
Lanka on the Woolar Lake is attributed to him ; the 
adjoining bridge and many other places in the country 
also bear his name. The tomb surrounded by many 
others, said to be those of relatives, is placed in an inner 


* Scm of Sikandar, the Idol aod temple destroyer. 
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enclosurt* on the left, a very modest resting place 
for one of the greatest of ihe Kashmir kings. The 
brick mosque in the outer enclosure is surrounded by a 
massive stone wall, having a fine arched entrance on the 
South-eastern side ; on the North-western side, and near 
tlie middle of the wall, is a raise* I tomb, about 3 
feet high, upon which i*' a flat stone, 2 feet wide, 
bearin;: an inscription written by order of Moorcroft 
the traveller, and recordinu the conquest of Kashmir 
by *Mir/a Hyder (loorkhan, a relative of A boo Said 
Khan, B*dshah of Yarkund, and foster-brother of 
the Emperor Humayun, with 400 cavalry from Yarkund, 
via Ladak, about A.D. 1512, and again with 450 
cavalry from Lahore, about A.D. 1520, as previously 
mentioned. 

The Jumma Miisjeed or (Ireat Mosque, is about eight 
minutes’ walk from the Hashah Ghat ; it may also be 
reached from the Mar Canal. Accordmg to the m- 
scriplion outside the entrance, it was built by the 
Bmipcior Shah Jehan. It is a veiy large lour-sided 
building, with an open s(|uare in the centre, and 
a wooden steeple in the middle of each side. 
Tlie roof is supported hy wooden pillars, each formed 
of a single deodar tree more than 30 feet in height. 
These pillars rest on stone bases, the height of the 
whole column being about sixty feet. 1 he grand 
unique deodar supports of this mosque make it worthy 
of a visit by all, and it is really one of the bt-st sights 
in the nly On the West side, a fine gothic arch opens 
from the square to the altar, over which the roof is 
higher than in any other part. A winding narrow stair- 
case leads up to the highest point on the roof, whence 
the view, on the whole, is disappointing. The water r.f 
centre square is no-v supplied by the Harwan works. 
It was originally brought in from the Sind Valley. 
Outside the western wall of the mosque, there are 
several Chak tombs ; amongst whi« h is a small miniature 
temple with four sides, each of whicli is supported upon 
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a fluted stone column. The roof of this temple is 
divided into three tieis by horizontal bands — an innova- 
tion on the rules followed in other temples. About four 
minutes* walk to the North -north west of the mosque, 
and just beyond the ruin called the Pir Haji Mahomed, 
there is a very larij>e ('hak burial iiround, containing 
many curious and ancient nu)nument^. The (?haks, 
as previously fneniioned, were a noble f.^niily, and some 
of them became Kings of Kashimr. 

Thr Maharaj Gange Haziiar adjoins the nadshah 
Mosfjue. It was de‘'lro>cd by hie in 189S, 1 ut is now 
being re-l)uilt on wiser principles, with a fine frontage 
and good apjiroach, .md will, ere loni.% be in working 
order again. 

The Rainlan Shah ke-Masjid is an old stone building 
on Ibe^ right, iinniedmtely below the next or fifth bridge. 
It bears a [leculiar inscription in the Nagri character, 
supposed to he Bhuddist, which may be found upon llie 
end of a stone in the middle of the outer side of the 
western wall, about 6 feet above the ground. 7 'he 
Wysee Sahib-k^-Zearut i** just below this building, 

The Billbui I.ankar is a very old wf)0(len im^sque on 
the right, ab(»ut 200 y.»rds below the fifth bridge ; it is 
thought to have been the first erected in Kashn ir, and 
to contain the ashes of the fakir named Bid bid Shdh, 
by whom Mahomedanism is said to have been introduced 
into the country in the 12th century : trees are growing 
through the roof of the building, which is in a ruinous 
and neglected state. 

The Naya Kadal is the next or sixth bridge, and 
about 300 yards below it, on the right, an old brick 
building called the r)udmood Khan k^‘-Masjid. Just 
below tins »gain, on the same side, is the mansion of 
the late Pundit Raj Kak, the minister of shawls, to 
whom was attributed the serious outbreak of the weavers 
in Srinagar, on the 20th April 1865. l"hc kerosine tins 
that cover the domes, look very eflective in the sunshine ; 
and, close by, the new temple built by his son Pundit 
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Ram Ju in 1880. Oi^ the left, the tiandsome building 
IS the State Zenana Hospita], opened in 1899. It is 
now under the care of an experienced lady doctor, a 
skilled operator ; and supplying, as it does a great want, 
has a good future before it. 

Tl)e TKaggi Baba-ke-Ze.nut, or Mallick Sahi*', lies 
below and immediately above the junction of the Kut-i- 
kul Canal with the river ; it contains eight marble tombs, 
and some exquisite specimens of lattice-work in plaister 
of Paris, which, however, were much injured by the 
earthquake in 1885. 

The Eedgah, the place at which the great assemblies 
of the Mahomedans are held during their religious 
festivals, is about ten minutes* walk from the gh/it called 
Luchmanjew-ke-Yaribal, which is on the right, and 
about 100 yards above the last bridge or Suffa Kadal : 
it is a beautiful park-like plain, smooth, level, and 
carpeted with fine grass, about a mile in length and a 
quarter of, a mile in width, surrounded by large trees, 
and bounded on the East by the Mar Canril ; it is the 
prettiest spot about the city, and has been well compared 
to an English village green. At its northern end there 
is a fine old wooden mosque called the Alii Masjtd, 
which is half concealed by some of the largest cheuars in 
Kashmir, one of them being, in 1865. 32 feet in circum- 
ference ; the roof is flat, and supported by four rows of 
polygonal wooden pillars, each resting upon a plain 
trijnuular stone pedestal. Upon the floor, near the 
Western wall, there was a stone stab, bearing an Arabic 
inscription stating that this Alii Vlasjid was built tn the 
time of Sultan Hassam Badshah by Kaji Hast! S mar, 
about A. D., 1471. 

The Sufla Kadai is the last or seventh bridge ; just 
above it is the Yarkund Serai, the largest in the Cfty« 
where Yarkuud ponies and merchandise, chiefly nam*- 
dahs, are procurable in the autumn. The bridge now 
is of more modern construction, with skeleton uprights. 
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Naimatullah, which contains a stone slab with an in- 
scription upon it, stating that the adjoining bridge was 
built by Saif Khan in A. IX 1664; hence its name. 
Four hundred yards further down is the mouth of the 
budhganga or the C'hassa Kul, and below it ag^iin is the 
Noor Bagh— the place of execution — where the old 
gallows formerjy stood. 

If the water is high enough, the visitor may return 
by the Kut-i>kul Canal, which enters the left bank of 
the river immediately below the zearut of Thaggi BSba ; 
it intersects the Southern portion of the city and is 
crossed by several bridges, the principal of wfiich is the 
Tainki Kadal near the Sher Ciarhi, where it rejoins 
the river. 


The Dal or City Lake 

Oh ! best of delights, as il everywhere is, 

To be near the loved — whal a rapture is his, 

Who in rauonlight and music thus sweetly may glide 
O'er the lake of Cashmere with that 0»g by his side I 
If woman can make the worst wilderness dear ? 

Think, think whal a heaven she must make of Cashmere.’* 

This is the modest opinion of Moore, and when the 
moon shines brightly as then the ch^rm of the Lake ts 
great as ever, to say nothing of the many places of 
historic interest which are associated with it. * 
Nevertheless, the visitor on first passing the entrance 
gate, may be disappointed at the somewhat delusive 
appearance oLwhat, according to its dimensions, ought 
to be a splendid piece of water, for it covers a length of 
five miles with a width of two-and>a-half. More than half 
its surface is covered by belts of gigantic reeds, bul- 
rushes, as well as by floating gardens. The open pieces 
of water are approached by lanes artificially cut through 
the reeds. The lake is fed by springs, as well as by one 
or more mountain streams, notably the Dachigam stream, 
end the Arrah River which now supplies the city with 
water. This small river rises in the Lake Mar Sar, which 
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is situated near the* head of the Dachi^am Nala, E.-N.-E. 
of Srinagar. When the Jlielum is hij^h, the new channel 
just above the Library, connecting the river and the 
Suntikul f'anal, which leads by ti)e entrance to the lake, 
is usually taken — a paddle of lo nr 15 minutes only. If 
the river is very low, one has to drop down and ascend 
this canal from its opening opposite the palace, passing 
en route the Chenar Bagh, the Bachelors’ encampment 
(see previous pages). 

This will take a good hour or more. If time is an 
object, the boat should be sent round beforehand to, and 
through, the flood gate, the visitor walking, riding, or driv- 
ing across from his (juarters. This flood-gate is of ancient 
origin ; it is generally open. If the river falls suddenly, as 
it often does after a flood, the rush of water through the 
opening is great with a drop of a foot. Small boats are then 
frequently flooded and even sunk On such days the 
bridge over the gate is often crowded by people, watch* 
ing the ex(;:iiing passage of the boats in and out. When 
the river rises in flood, the doors close of themselves, 
thus preventing the swamping of the gardens and land 
around the lake. In the late winter months the lake is 
dammed about 100 yards above the entrance, and traffic 
is- stopped. The pool outside is a favourite place for 
bathing and fishing. Inside the gate are two main 
channels. The left leads due north to the Nasim and 
Shaliinar Haghs, that bearing to the right runs almost 
straight to the fine open piece of water beyond the spur 
known as Gograhal, and on to the Nisbat Bagh. 

Kali Afar. — 'I’he Nali Mar canal turns off from 
the main channel, to the lelt a little beyond Drog* 
jan, and enters the northern portion of the city. It 
is said to have been excavated by the Emperor 2 Lain-ul- 
Abudin in the early part of the fifteenth century. The 
houses, some of which are very lofty, with good verandahs, 
the ghats and embankments, fringed in many places 
with trees festooned with vines, make the Nali Mar a 
very picturesque canal. The old-fashioned masonry 
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bridges crossinu it here and there — two of them lined 
with shops— are very interesting, and it is a spot much 
favored by the artist and the camera. Vigne says “it 
could not but remind me of one of the old canals in 
Venice ; and, although far inferior in architectural beauty, 
is, perhaps, not without juetensions to eijiial singularity.” 
But, alas, when the water is low the filth and the smells 
were, ami I fe.n still are, unspeakable. It empties itself 
into the Anchar Lake, by which a passage can he made 
to Gungcrbal, on the Sind River, at flood lime. Near 
its entrance to ihe city is the Dilawar Khan Garden, 
and near its exit the ICedgah, where great Mahomcdaii 
gathetings aie someiimeh held. The Jamma iMusjid, 
as Well as the All Miisjid, whose roof, like the former^ 
is supported by Deodar pillars, can be visited from this 
canal. 

The main (N) channel continues on toward the Nasini 
Bagh, and this we will now follow. 

Kraliyar is the name of the large village about a mile 
from the I)nl Darwaza— our starting point; there are 
several ruins and .some very fire old ghats near it, and 
good Ashing may be had above the wooden bridge, 
which here cros.ses the canal. 'I’he State Prison and 
Leper Asylum lie away to the left. 

The latter will hardly interest the visitor, beyond show 
ing that, even eaiihly paradises contain a goofl share 
of lepers, who unfortunately, are often met outside their 
proper precincts. 

The Naiwidyar is a stone bridge about half an Ivmr’s 
journey from Drogjan. It was built by the jMoguls, 
and consists of three elegant arches ; there is a small 
marble slab on each side of the middle arch, l)eaTing 
a Persian inscn)>tion. 

The Sutoo is an artificial causeway extending com- 
pletely across the lake ; it commences on the right 
of the Naiwidyar Bridge, crosses here, continues right 
across the lake, and terminates at the Southern .side 
of the village of Lsheebury, close to the Northern side 
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of the Nisbat Bagh. It is about 4 miles long, the 
pil)es conveying the water from the Nishat Bagh reservoir 
to the city are laid along its course. 

Hasanabad is a fine old ruined mosque on the left, 
about 200 yards above the Naiwidyar. It was built 
by the Shiahs in the time of Akbar, and wa< composed 
of bricks and mortar, enfaced within and without by 
large and elaborately carved masses of limestone, after 
the style of the Patar Musjid. The Sikh * Governor 
Mean Singh, demolished it, and, as previously men- 
tioned, the blocks of limestone were carried away to 
form the noble ghat at the Basant Bagh, opposite the 
the Royal Palace. An interesting cemetery is attached 
to it, and near it, on the South, is a pretty little wooden 
mosque recently built by the Sunis, the rival sect of 
Mohamedans. This village was The scene of religious 
strife — bloodshed, fire, and wholesale plunder— which 
occurred in (1874) between the Sunis ami Shiahs. 

Above Hasanabad, a nala or channel in the reeds on the 
right leads to the Nishat Bagh. Near this diversion, 
a spot called Mirbari, is marked by two stones, which, 
according to boatman's lore, have special names, and 
represent men who have been turned into stone for 
punishment. The conical one on the left is called the 
Dhobee (washerman), the mushroom topped stone to 
the right, the Chattie Bananawala (matting maker). 
A little distance up a ditch to the^right is a third mark, 
a double stone, with conical top. This is the Gujar 
<the milkman}— {Possibly the greatest sinner of the 
three. 

The floating gardens are a good deal in evidence 
beyond. 1'hcy cover a large extent of this portion of 
the lake, curtailing much of the open water. Melons, 
cucumbers, and specially tomatoes are raised on them 
in large quantities. Mr. Moorcroft thus describes their 
artificial formation : 

*• Some of the celebrated floating gardens will be seen 
about « mile beyond the Naiwidyar, covering a very 
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larfse extent of this portion of the lake ; they are chiefly 
devoted to the cultivation of melons, cucumbers^ 
tomatoes, and are formed in the following manner : — 
The roots of aquatic plants growing in shallow 
places are divided about two fen under the water, so that 
they completely lose all connection with the bottom of 
the lake, but retain their former situation in respect to 
each other tVhen thus detached from the soil, they 
are pre$se<l into somewhat closer contact, and formed 
into beds of a'uout tw'o yards in breadth ann of an*inde- 
finite length. The heads of the sedges, reeds, and 
other plants of the floats are now rut off and laiii upon 
its surface, and covered with a thin coat of mud, which 
at first intercepted in its descent, gradually sinks inta 
the mass of matted roots! The bed floats, but is kept 
in its place by a of willow driven through it at 

each end, which admits of its rising or falling in accom- 
modation to the rise or fall of the water. 

These floating gardens increase annually, and the fine 
piece of open water beyond Gograbal is already con- 
siderably encroached on. 

After crossing a channel of beautifully clear water, 
Hazratbal comes into view on the left ; and, ahead are 
the grand chenars of the Nasim Bagh. Far away on 
the right N.-E«, one can see the pretty summerhouse 
of the Nishat, and, between the two, is a fairly fine 
expanse of open water. 

Hazratbal or ^Trophet’s hair” (Vigne) is a large village 
on the western side of the lake, and a little more than 
half an hour’s journey from the Naiwidyar. Though dirty 
ass usual, it is decidedly picturesque. It is faced along 
its whole front by a flight of stone steps and is famed 
throughout Kashmir for its very sacred Zearut, which 
contains a reputed relic of Mohamet, in the form of a 
hair of die prophet’s beard, enclosed in a small silver 
box coined by a glass lid. Four festivals are held 
here annually, during which the sacred hair or hairs are 
exhibited to thousands of the faithful, who assemble 
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from all parts of the Valley, and who breathe fortli their 
aspirations while touching the glass with lips or forehead. 
'^I'he chief one occurs in August, when the lake swarms 
with boats of all kinds, which are filled with gaily 
dressed devotees of both sexes, of all ages, aiul of all 
ranks : the scene is very pieturesqur and w'ell w'orth 
witnessing. The Feast of Roses was, in forirer times 
one of the most important of these festivals, and is 
so still, the whole city, including many members of 
the ieinale population, turning out to enjoy the dai. 

'I'he Nasim Hagh, or garden of delicous breezes, 
is a favorite camping haunt for visitors. It commands 
a fine view of the lake, with the largest piece of 
ojicn water. The tiees gjvc grateful shade in the 
summer, an<l the autumn tints are wonderful. It is 
of course the Chenars that make the place. Tlu y num- 
bered originally 1,200, and were planted by .\kbar the 
(ireat. Vigne writing in 1838 eives some interesting 
particulars: “ Akbar took Kashmir in 1588, and the 
trees were planted under his orders. A chenar will 
grow from seed, but will not thrive unless it be 
transplanted, I suppose them to have been transplan- 
cd into the Nasim Bagh, when they wereonlv five inches 
in diameter, and this was done in the year 1590.” 
In 1838, Vigne found the average girth to be 13 feet ; 
but that a good d^al depended on situation ; tw»o or three 
at the edge of the water being 2a feet in circumference. 
In 1901, therefore, these chenars were 313 years old. As 
giving an instance of fine trees, of recent growth, 1 may 
cpiote the eight chenars forming the avenue facing the 
entrance of the Residency Surgeon^s house in Srinagar. 
These were planted or transplanted in 1887 and now, 
in 1901 in height, overtop the roof, with a good girth.* 


* On January and, 1902, the measurements were a& follows. 
House. 

1— 66 5—56. 

2— 55 6-«-98. 

3— .S0 7-58. 

4— 40 8—63. 
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On the Hazmtbal side of the jjarden is a fine piece of 
grassy land covered with buttercups, and reminding 
one, more ihan mo^t places, of a home meadow. On 
the northern flank are the ruins of an old pleasure 
garden, with walhd tci races, named after Saif Khan. 
This Nasiin has seen its best days. Many of ilie trees 
are t()[>-sore, li^dlowed, and in the first stage of decay. 
But the view from the leriace arrows ihe water to the 
Shalirnar, and upwards to the hollows under Mahadco’s 
fine peaks, clad in snow early in the si nson, and ot the 
preri[)iti'iis hills tliat overshadow the lake on the 
Eastern side, is veiy fine indeed, 'I he 'IMbal 01 Arrah 
river joins the lake to the left r>f iho Nasiin. It is 
navigable for a shon dissance and contains some fish, 
including now probably ^omc of the English trout 
imported and hatched by Mr. E. Miichell. 

In early spring tl.e water r>f the Dil is somewhat 
turbid from the melting snows ; but later on, as the 
summer advances, the water is oelicioiisly clear and the 
aquatic I'laiits are seen to perfection. The shadows 
of the mountains in the open water, beyond Gogiabal, 
are most beautifully delineatrd on the surface. Indeed, 
its shadows and sunsets arc the most ( harming features 
of the lake. 1 ’he latter seem to have inspired Moore : 

Oh ! to see it at sunset,— when warm o’t r the lake 
Its splendt)ur at parting a summer eve throws, 

Like a bride, full of blushes, when lingering to take 
A last look of her mirror at night ete she goes ! — 

When the shrines through the foliage are gleaming half-shown, 
And each hallows the hour by some rites of its nwm. 

Here the music of pra)xr from a minaret swells, 

Here the Magian his urn full of perfume is swinging, 

And here, at the altar, a zone of sweet bells 
Round the waist of some fair Indian dancer is ringing. 

Or to tee it by moonlight, — when mellowly shines 
The light o'er its palaccSi gardens, and siirines ; 

Wbeo the waterfalls gleam like a quick fall vf stars, 

And the nightingale's hynn from the Isie of Chenars 

Is broken by laughs and light echoes of feet 

From the cool, shining wanes where the young people meet, 
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Or at morn, when the magic of daylight awakes 

A new wonder each minute, as slowly it breaks. 

The Isle of Chenars, the Rupa Tanka, or silver Island, 
stands prominent in the open piece of water, in a line 
with the Shaliinar, a mile distant beyond it. The twin to 
it, the Sona 'lank (or golden), is on the Gupkal side. 

Both are said to have been constructed artificially 
in imitation of the island, formed by Zyne-al-abadin 
on the Woolar Lake. 

The square occupies less than an acre of surface 
Writing in November 1835, Vigne describes a small 
square temple with marble pillars and roof (once co- 
vered with silver), together with a garden filled with 
roses, stocks and vines. “ It is," he continues, too 
far from the Shalimar for the nightingale to be heard there, 
but from its central situation it would be an excellent 
place for the bust of Tom Moore, which I prophecy 
will sooner or later be placed there ” — a prophesy stiU 
unfulfilled. In the same year, Vigne, Baron‘ Hugel 
and Dr. Henderson met in Srinagar, and, to commemo- 
rate their reunion, a marble slab was engraved and, 
with the sanction of Ranjit Sing, placed in the Island of 
Chenars. Vigne adds : It was still there when 1 finally 
left the Valley in December 1839, but it is extremely pro- 
bable that the first of my countrymen who looks for it- 
will find that it is gone. Should such be the case, I can 
not lose this opportunity of requesting him to replace 
it ; and if he has the esprit de cofps of a traveller there is 
no occasion to give him any reasons." As anticipated, 
the stone has long since disappeared. The inscriptioti 
was as follows : — 

Three travellers, 

Barok Carl Von Hoorl. from Jamu, 

John BsNOtasoN, from Ladak, 

Godprry Thomas Vigne, from lakardo. 

Who met in Srinagar on the i8ih November 1835^ 
have caused the names of those European traveHm 
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who had previously visited the Vale of Kashmir to be 
hereunder engraved : 

Bbrnikr, 1663, 

Forstrr. 17S6, 

Moorcroft, Trkbrc k* and GrTiiRiB. 1823, 
Jacquemont, 1831, 

, WOLKF, 183a. 

Of these, three only lived to return to their native 
country. But alas, the times have changed. 'Fhe pawilion 
is no more. Amass of masonry in ruins fills the centre* 
Three chenars still occupy three corners, one of which, 
a fine tree, much hollowetl out, forms at times the dwel- 
ling of a FAkeer. Tite garden is a wilderness, and 
when I last visited the island, it was in a filthy state — a 
sort of public latrine. 

** That evening (trusting (hat his soul 
« Might be from haunting love released 
By tnirtb, bv music, and the l>owI) 

Tb' imperial Selim held a feast 
In his magnificent Shalimar 

The Shaliniar, — Shah-il-imarat, or Royal garden 
or Shalibagh, as it is locally called, is in the 
N.-E. corner of the lake opposite the Nasim. It is 
approacherl by a canal upwards of a mile long, and was 
once closed by a gateway, the ruins of which are still 
visible. Vigne writes in 1835. “ I lezve of the 

Governor to return to my quarters, and as my boat 
passed along the canal to the outer and ruined gates of 
this once Royal canal, I could not but reflect upon the 
glqrioos days of the Moguls/’ On either side, the banks 
are shaded b]r chenars and willows. Boats can go up 
about two^if^s of the passage. The Shalimar is a 
iMled garden 600 yards long, and is arranged in four 
temuies of nearly equal dimensions. The three lower 
l^ve pavilions built over them, and overlook the fountains 
and ' the stieam running dirougb the oentre of each. 
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The upper terrace is screened off for the Ro>al ladies 
of those days. 

In its centre is a pavilion of polished black marble 
supported on each side, East and West, by six 
polygonal black marble |)illars, eleuantly carved and 
fluted. It stands in the centre of a square reservoir, 
also lined with black marble, and which contains 144 
fountains. 

The trees here are fewer and not so fine as in the 
others, nor is the garden so well looked after as the 
Nishat. 

The Shalimar is a favourite place for picnics, and 
other entertainments ; and when, at night, the fountains 
are playing, and the canal, its waterfalls, the numerous 
pavilions, and the whole garden, are illuminated with 
coloured lamps, the effect is beautiful. It was the 
Trianon of the old Mogul Emperors. Here the 
Emperor Jehangir spent many days and nights of many 
summers with the fair Ndrmahal, who lies buried in the 
Taj at Agra, and here was the scene of their reconcilia- 
tion, as given in the following lines of Moore^s “ Light 
of the Harem ” : 

Ndrmahal sings — 

There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 

When two. that are link’d in one heavenly lie, 

With heart never changing and brow never cold, 

Love on thrpugh all ills, and love on till they die 1 
One honr of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 

And oh ! if there bt an elysium on earth 
It is this, it is this,” 

** At once a hundred voices said. 

* It is the mask’d Arabian maid ! ’ 

While Selim, who bad felt the strain 
Deepest of any, and had lain 
Some minutes rapt, as in a trance. 

After the fairy sounds were o’er. 

Too inly touched for utterance, 

Now motioned with his hand for more.** 
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Nd'rmaha] then sang another song, the effects of 
which upon her spouse were still more powerful. 

*• There was a pathos in this lay, 

That, e’en without enchantment s art. 

Would instantly have found its way 
Deep into Selim’s burning heart ; 

But breathing, as it did, a tone 
To earthly iufes and lips unknow'n, 

With every chord fresh from the lt>uch 
Of Music’s spirit, — *twas loo much ! 

.Starting, he Hash’d away the cup, — 

Which, all the lime of this sweet air, 

His hand had held, untastccl. up. 

As if *i were fix’d by magic there.— 

And naming her, so long unnamed, 

So long unseen, wildly exclaim’d, 

* O Nourmahal ! O Nc>urmahal ! 

Mad.st thou but sung this witching strain, 

1 could forget forgive thee all, 

And never leave those eyes again,’ 

The ma.sk is ofT the charm i.s wrought — 

And Selim to his heart has caught. 

In blu$he.s, more than ever bright, 

Ills Nourmahal, his Ilaram’s Light ! 

And well do vanished frowns enhance 
The charm of every brighten’d glance ; 

And dearer seems each dawning smile 
For having lost its light awhile ; 

And, happier now for all her sighs 
As on his arm her bead reposes, 

She whispers him, with laughing eyes, 

• Remember love, the Feast of Roses ! ’ ” 

Shalimar is by road nine miles from the first bridge 
and 8 from the Munshi Bagh 

Ishtburi is a small village between the Shalimar and 
Nishat gardens. The artificial road across the lake 
terminates here. Close by is the sacred spring and 
tank of Goopgunga, where Pundits and Hindoo.s 
assemble annually to bathe and pray. There are also 
several large iingam stones in the enclosure, which is 
shaded by chenars. 

' The Nishat Bagh, meaning the garden of gladness, 
or, according to Vigne, ** the garden for the indulgence 
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n the pleabure of drinking to intoxication/* is far 
and away the best of the pleasure garden bequeathed 
to posterity by Jehanj:ir. It »s generally approached 
by the straight channel loading from the Dal gate to 
Gograbal, the spur sent down from the Takt to the 
lake. This channel i.s fringed with reeds on left, and 
willov^s on the right. I'he tnodem brick buildings 
under the hill half way to (he tight are the store houses, 
wbeie the silkwoim egg*^ are kept in ice. Beyond 
(iogral)al spur is a fine open piece of water, generally 
ch ar as crystal, on whuh the mountain shadows are 
wonderfully and sharply define^^. Further up, under 
the spur, are some fine thenars in an encolsure, which 
shidow the tomh of a Mahoinedan saint, niuch fre- 
quented by ihe faithful. Further on, the six modern 
houses, erected on his estate by Sir Amar Sing, are well 
placed under the hills. Hut a blot on the view' is a 
quarry on the hillside above of recent date. The old 
fashioned house in a large enclosure near the water 
is the property of Dr. Suraj Bal, d.c.l., Oxford. 

'Ihced, is the large village beyond; and above it, 
perched on a spur, is the tVri Mahal, a college said to 
have been built by .Akhun Mulla Shah, the spiritual 
tutor of Jehangir. The extensive view on all sides, 
makes the ascent worth the trouble. 

A little above the village, on the left, is a cottage—- the 
last of its type at Uupkar. In 1891, it was covered 
with jasmin and honeysuckle, a dear quiet little qpot 
It was here that Mr. Collett died in November of that 
>ear. 

The Chashma Sahat is in a corner beyond, with 
terraces, tank, water channel and fountains on a mnall 
scale. There is a double-storied pavilion at either end* 
The spring issues from the ground in the centre of the 
upper summer-house. The flow is fairly good. The 
water is very pure, and, before the time of the Harwao 
waterworks, supplied the Royal Paiaces and Soda-eater 
Factories. “ ’ 
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Bren is the village he)ond the Chashnia Sahai. 
The island near the centre of this part of the lake is 
called thr Sona l^ank, or Golden Island, It is small, itnd 
has some remains of ruins on the surface. It was for- 
nterly used as a prison. A few mulberry trees mark its 
situation, and in »he autumn it is covered with reeds. 
Leaving this island well to the right, one heads for the 
bridge in tlie distance, and, passing under it, the boat 
forging Its way through the singaia lilies, continues on 
to the landing steps of the Nislut. * 

TAe Nishat . — It is a good hour’s journey by water 
from the Water-gate to this garden. The lower pavilion, 
now kept in excellent order, is conspicuous all over tlte 
Lake. The garden extends back lor nearly 600 yards, 
and is arranged in terraces, of which there are seven. 
It is carefully looked after; the erassy slopes are trim 
and neat, and the borders slocke » with flowers. 'I’l'e 
Cyprus trees lining tlie first tw<i terraces .show out very 
well. The chenars on the upper sUipc art? simjMy 
splendid and on the t "pmost terrace is a beautifully 
shaded sward for a camp. 'I'h- up-view from the lower 
terraces is grand, grei^t cfienai.s 1 acked by lofty moun- 
tains rising 4,000 feel above. The down-virw is 
.equally •good and unique, as the eye wanders over 
the water channels in tlie centre ; for, of coyrsc the 
Nishat has water-courses and fountains, like its compeers, 
though, perhaps, the minaiure well scalloped ca^f ades 
are here deeper; and, when the, water is flowing, ilje 
effect must be very fine. 

Round the Dal by land , — The extension of the 
Jbelum Valley Road to Srinagar, and its continuation 
. rtji miles on to the Harwan waterworks, has opened 
out* the Valley of the Dal considerably. Carriages were 
first introduced in 1890, when Colonel Parry Nisbet was 
Now during the season phaetons and carriages 
sorts come in from Rawal Findi on hire. The visitor is 
no tonger dependent on his boat, and he can drive r>r 
"iHeycle all along the Ea**tern .«bore of the Dal. 
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The new road, on leaving the Munshi Bagh, passes on 
the left the Cottage Hospital for visitors, and slowly 
ascends to the Kotul overlooking Gupkar, where stands 
milestone 3. In April, the blossoming of the almond 
orchards on the right, near the Kotul, is a wonderful 
sight. A little below the Kotul, a side-turning to the left 
leads to the distillery. The road slowly descends, passing 
an enormous stone or) the right, which, in November 
1902, was being sawn into sections for a public building, 
and will soon be no longer a landmark. Beyond, on 
the left, is the walled enclosure of Dr. Suraj Bal's house, 
and to the right the houses on Sir Amar Sing’s estate. 
Turning down to the left is a small bazaar just short of 
milestone 4. Six furlongs ahead is the village of Theed. 
The path for the Peri Mahal, turns up through this 
village, the ascent oexupying a good hour. The landing 
place for boats is half a mile below% At miles, a 

handpost on the right marks the turning for the 
Chashtna Sahai. When shooting the chicore preserves, 
which extend from mile 3 to the Bren spur, the Chashma 
is a good place to start from, shooting towards Bren, re- 
turning to the garden for breakfast, and shooting back 
to the Peri Maiial ruin, beyond which there arc very few 
birds. A little ahead is the garden Shirdz-i-Bagh* 
Bren village lies beyond (6 m. 2 fur.) and the road pas- 
ses through it, and continues on in front of the 
Nishat Bagh (7), Goop Gunga (8) and then jxist Ishiburi. 
The road next passes in front of the Shalimar at 9)^ 
miles. It then turns to the right, skirting the Noitb 
wmU of the garden, and continues on past Harwan 
village to the foot of the Harwan bund, n 54 miles. Be- 
tween Shalimar and this village, the water flows in many 
channels. The bund with the reservoir is a sight 
worth seeing. From the East end of the dam, a path 
follows an old watercourse to the right, for half a mile 
to the trout-rearing tanks. The pretty valley above^ 
generally known as Dachigram, is now a preserve for 
game, the five villages having been vacated, in order to 
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preserve the water from contamination, specially from 
cholera, which was bad here, in the epidemic of 1892, 
before the construction of the reservoir. At the com* 
mencement of the epidemic of 1900, this valley was 
strictly guarded (one must not use tiie word quarantine), 
and, as a consequence, no case of cholera occurred before 
its evacuation,, in A|)ril 1902. 

Talbal is the name of a village, a mile N.-W. of Shall* 
mar. To the right is Burzihama. On a plateau to the 
left, between the two, towards the hills, are three enorfhous 
stones, standing on end, reminding one much of Stone- 
henge. They are said to have been hurled from the 
mountains by the Hill Gods or Bandus. In addition to 
these weird'looking stones, a good view is obtained of the 
surrounding country. The short cut to Ilaien, in the 
Sind Valley, passes by Telbal, Burzihama and Dara, leav- 
ing the ziarut of Rishi Baba tothe left. 'I'he ascent to the 
ridge (9,000 ft.) is rough, steep and fit only for coolies. 
The climb on from Dara (4 m.) will probably take 3 hours ; 
the descent (3)4 m.) to Haien about ij? hours. The 
distance, Srinagar to Haien, is a good 21 miles, the first, 
nine of which, as far as Shalimar, is over a driving road. 

When living at one of the Gupkar villas in April 1901, 
a party, including two ladies, climbed the hill above 
to the ridge overlooking the valley. The start made 
above the village of Theed. A stiff climb of an hour or 
more brought us to a level, with views on all sides, where 
we breakfasted. Afterwards we followed on the ridge 
to near the foot of a steep spur, where is another 
nice level grassy sward, with, in the spring, one or two 
pools of water below on the left. About a quarter of a 
mile beyond this, the final ascent towards the Zabanwan 
station (8,813') ^ climb of several hundred feet. 

We only reached the first peak, the flagstaff being on the 
third bieyond. The return journey down this bit is a 
really difficult descent, and ladies should wear grass shoes, 
or grassf shoes over their boots ; otherwise this is a most 
pleasant trip and a whole day should be devoted to it. 
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All drinking water must be carried. Another and pro- 
bably easier gradient leads up from the Gupkar KotuI, 
along the ridge above, and joins the present route below 
the first level. 

Another very pleasant trip is the ascent of the higher 
pe.ik beyond Zabanwan, also made with ladies and 
children. We left Gupkar at 7 a.ni., 30th April, and 
drove on i miles lo the garden of Shirazd-Bagh 
(5111. I fur.). The path runs up through a large vineyard 
to the right and strikes the spur above Bren. This spur 
is followed up, and one can ride for nearly one-third 
of the way. 'fhe rest should be walked, as well as the 
whole of the descent. We breakfasted under the ^hade 
of the first two pines and lunched on the summit, which 
is about 9,000 feet above the sea ; cooling our drinks 
with snow, for the heat of ihe sun was great. As on the 
previous climb, there is a very nice level before the last 
climb with two hollows, which hold pools of water in the 
spring. The final burst of 500 to 600 feet is very steen, 
and a bit tryim:. The descent as usual, is difficult for 
ladi^'s, otherwise this is a trip strongly recommended. 
Drinking water must be carried. The visitor living in 
the Munshi Bagh would drive to Shiraz-i-Bagh. In all 
su::h climbs, recollect an early start is half the battle. 
About miles up the glen beyond Bren ridge is the 
Zianit Baba Golamudin, whence a start can be made for 
the highest points of this ridge, 9,406 feet. One track 
leads over to Khonmoo in the Pampoor Valley. This 
Ziarut is a good 9 miles from Srinagar, and it would be 
wise to camp there the night before. 

'I’he ascent of Mount Mahadeo, 13,087 feet^ a? to 
28 miles from Srinagar. The climb is recommended. 
The view from the summit is superb ; it embraces some 
of the great mountains, including Nanga Parbat ^ 

MouiU Mahadeo, the triple snowy peak overlooking 
the Dal I^ke, is conspicuous amongst the i^ountaiipn 
North of Srinagar, specially so from the Nasim Blgh« It 
is a place of pilgrimage^ and the sacred apotyr under a 
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jutting rocky point, 12,000 feet, close to the South peak, is 
annually visited by hundreds of Hindu pilgrims. The 
pilgrimage to Amarnath Cave takes place at the same 
time of year. The pilgrim path ascends the grassy spur 
North-east from the reservoir above Harwari. It is a 
steep exposed ascent, and there is no water except near 
the top. 

The better line of ascent for the ordinary traveller is 
as follows : — 

1. Srinagar to Dara, 6,000 feet. — Distance^ x^miks. 

It is best to go by boat to Shalimar Hagli, arranging 
beforehand for coolies to meet one* there, wljo should 
carry food for iwo days with iheni. Tlie ascent toDara 
is 800 feet and the c limb will take 1 % to 2 hours, f 'amp 
close to village. Water, fuel and supplies available. 

2. Dara to Ledwas, 10,500 feet. — Distance^ \o miles. 

Turn into a narrow ravine due East, follow the track 
in bottom of valley — in early .summer very pretty with 
flowers and cascades. At Babjan, 5 miles, are (xujar 
huts and a camping ground ; cross to left south bank, 
height 7,500 feet. The pith ascends steadily by the river, 
through woods. At 9,000 feet the hills close in and the 
track becomes steeper up a slope on North sitje. At 
10,000 feet enter a scanty pine forest, above which is 
Ledwas. This is a sloping marg with sufficient level 
ground for two or three tents. There are two or three 
Gujar huts. All around is sparse pine and birch 
for^t with rhododendrons, the peaks rising above. 
If time is no object, one should halt here and make the 
ascent and descent on the morrow. But an energetic 
cragsman, weather permitting, can reach the summit 
the same day, returning to camp the same evening and 
Scituq^ar the next day; At Ledwas two valleys join; 
that to the South, an easy grassy ascent, leads to either 
ctf ttieiSiQ outstanding peaks of Mahadeo. To reach the 
highcar Southeast peak cross a pass on the North side 
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of the ridge, and climb the easy east slopes to the cairn 
on the top. The North-west peak is reached by an easy 
grass slope immediately South of Ledwas. It is 12,200 feet 
high. There is a central peak, also easily climbable. 
The main valley goes East from Ledwas, and, early in 
June, when the snow has melted, is rather choked with 
boulders. From the higher part of this, turning North, 
one can ascend a high peak, 13,200 feet, which com- 
mands a most striking view of the whole mountain 
rang*es \ to the North it overlooks the Sind Valley as far 
asSonamarg; West one sees Mount Haramukh, 16,900 
feet, and the peak of Nanga Parhat in the distance. Kola- 
hoi, 17,639 feet, juts up to the East, and we overlook the 
grassy uplands of Jagimarg and Nagbaran, to which there 
is an easy pass. The return journey is only 5 to 6 hours 
march from Ledwas to the Dal Lake. 



CHAPTER Xni. 

The Eastekn Portion of Kashmir. 

Up THE River toIslamarad — Pandrathan — Pandu 
Chakh — Saffron — Pampoor — Wkkan — Mineral 
Springs — Pampoor to Narastan — Shah — Ladc?o — 
Karkapur— Ramu — Avantipur — Tkahal — Veshau 
River — Sangam Brii.x;e— Samma Thanc; — Bijbehara. 
— Road to Lidar — Kankal — Islamabad — Achkbal 
— Martund — Bawan — Pundit's List — Caves of 
Bhoomjoo — Lidar Valley — Cave ok Amarnath — 
Pilgrim’s visit to — Aru — Kolahoi—Li darwat — 
SooTOR — Wastarwan — K RE w — Li dar to Sind 
Valley viii Yamheur Pass — To Koolan — Conclu- 
sion* 

Islamabad is j>enerally visited by wafer. It is the 
largest town at the East end of the Valley, and attracts 
the majority of visitors at some time or other, not only on 
account of the lions in the neighbourhood, but because 
it forms a starting point, and a terminus, for Jammu, 
the Lidar and Nowboog Valleys, as well as for the 
Wardwan, Kishtwar, and Vernag, 'J‘he distances 
by road from Srinagar are respectively, Islamabad 
s s 

, Vernag . The river journey is generally done 
34 55 

leisurely. usually occupies two days, but if the river 
is very low, as much as three days or longer. 

Starting from the Munshi Bagh, the boat follows the 
great curves of the river, the origin of the shawl 
pattern, and reaches Pandrathan in about 2 ^ hours, the 
Takt-i-Sulitnan being much in evidence. The Ram 
Munshi Bagh, a large orchard with indifferent shade, 
is passed on the right bank; a little above it the 
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Vathnar Canal joins the river on its left bank; It 
is closed by .flood cates higher up ; and, in the swampSi 
a little distance, to the right, is some snipe shooting in 
the season. Pandrathan, a corruption of the Sanskrit 
Pnrandhisthana, ?>., “the old capital,” was once the 
capital of Kashmir, which extended along the foot of 
the mountains for about three miles. 

It contained a famous shrine founded bv Asoka, grand- 
son of Chimdra Gupta, who reigned from B. C. 263 
to is 26, and it enshrined a tooth of Buddha, which had 
to be iiiven up about A.D. 630 to the powerful King of 
Konouj. The King Abhimanyu, Nero-like, set fire to 
it, and the site is strewn with ruined masses, atuongst 
whicii is the lower portion of the legs and feet of a 
sitting colossal statue formerly abf>ut 20 feet high.* One 
of the temples, being situated in a lank — under the pro- 
tection of the Nagas — escaped. It is much hidden, by 
a urove of willows about 50 yards from the right hank of 
the river one furlong short of fourth milestone, and adjoins 
village which is only two miles* w^alk above the Munshi 
Baiih, but by water about hours* journey. This 
temple, which is one of the most interesting archaeological 
specimens in Kashmir, is^ built of stone, and is 
pyramidal in shape. Its chief point “is an elaborate 
ceiling of stone, mih carved figures holding garlands 
like the Apsaras or heavenly nymphs of ancient 
Buddhist sculptures. This ceiling is the only perfect 
example of the kind in Kashmir,” though probably few 
visitors have looked at it. The tank surrounding it, 
about 40 yards square, is nearly dry in ibe winter. 

Pandu Chakh is a small village at th^fod 0# the 
mountain spur, on right hank of the river, about 
hour-nnd-a-half’s journey by boat above Pandrsliw 
^milestone 5 ^) ; the remains of a stone brid«te are ssM 
^ , V 4^- 

* Forty paces to left of milestone 4. About aoo yards above diie 
legs, N,-w., is the ruin of a temple, with one or more ek|{ah^ 
•carved stones. 
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herci vihich, according to the inscription upon a loose 
slab placed against the wail of the village on the road- 
side, was built in the time of the Enipeior Jehangir. 

Between Pandu Chakh and Pampoor the road passes 
across a fine open kar-aewah where saffron is largely 
cultivated. 

Saffron — called Zafran or Kesar, the stamina of the 
flowers of the Crocus salivas — is chiefly used as a dye, 
but is also an article of food, and yields a large revenue. 
A little added to a cuny gives a most ajrpetismg flatfour. 
The plants are arranged in small parterres, and flower 
about the end of October, at which time all the available 
inhabitants of the district arc summoned to g..ther the 
flowers and separate their stamina : they live in the 
gardens, in temporary sheds made of leaves and twigs, 
until the picking is over, and sepoys arc stationed all 
round them' to prevent any of the saffron being carried* 
off. Only the three ^tam1na are taken from each flower. 
The flowers are picked and spread over Ir.rge sheets in 
the sun. I saw the collection going on on November 6th, 
1901, by men, women and children. It had commenced 
October 26th, and would end about November i2(h. 
If the visitor is in Srinagar late in October, he should 
ride out and see the fields, the deep purple of the flowers 
b^^ing very effective. At Pandu Chakh, the mountains 
recede from the river, and between this and Wastarwan 
form an amphitheatre around a plain. Khonmoo, the 
State game preserve, is about 5 miles from PanduChakb. 

Beyond the safiron fields above, the river makes a 
l^t curve to Pampoor. The Maharajah’s guest-house 
it Ofir the right bank, and a little short of it the Post 
Office and school combined. Pampoor is just beyond. 

"Pampoor, founded by Padma between A. 1^. 832 and 
8^ is,. large and dilapidated town, situated on the 
v%bl Miw of the river, 8 miles by land above the 
Mitfislii Ibgb, and about six or seven hours’ journey 
by . boat A wooden brid^ crosses the river opposite 
the (own, wbicb comains a fine old mosque and a zearui. 
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The zearut is built of bricks of cedar wood. A road 
leads from the South side of the bridge direct to Srinagar. 

Weean h a small village situated about 4 miles to the 
North-east of Pampoor, at the foot of the spur, so con- 
spicuous in ihe distance for the beautiful regularity of 
its distorted strata ; the road to it lies across the plains 
and is very easy. It contains three mineral springs and 
one. fresh one. 

The mineral s))rings are called Phuk Nag, and the 
strolfig sulphurous odour serves as a guide to their situa- 
tion, which is behind the village. The water issues 
from the base of the Southern side of the spur in three 
places, within a few feet of each other ; it flows into a 
^rnall canal, about a foot wide and a foot deep, lined 
with stone, and containing small (ish. The canal 
conveys it into the enclosure of the zearut of Moham- 
med Shdh — an old wooden building, about 30 yards 
distant. I'he fresh spring is called the Kalfsh Ndg ; 
it issues from the Western side of the same spur, and 
about 60 yards beyond the uppermost of the three 
mineral springs ; the water is received into a reservoir 
lined with stone, and also containing fish ; the stream 
rfrom this reservoir flows southwards, receiving that of 
4he mineral springs as it issues from teneath the western 
wall of the old zearut. 

The mineral springs are highly impregnated with 
iron and sulphur, derived from the pyrites which abound 
in the adjoining mountains ; their medicinal virtues are 
very considerable, and they are recommended, both for 
drinking and bathing, in those disorders for which" 
the similar mineral waters of England and the ContineiHt 
are found beneficial. 

If one is marching and desirous of seeing 
ruins than Ladoo, a path leads from Weean by iChyew^ 
and Shar over the ridge behind WastarwaOi where the 
road drops down to Pastun. From Pastun, Naraatan 
-can be reached in one march, but it will be bMer to halt 
at Sootor. 
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This would give the marches as — 

1. Pampoor to Wecan... 4 miles. 

2. Weean tu Pastiin ... b incliuling a cliinl) of 

1,800 feet. 

3. Pastun to Soot or ... 4 

4. Sootor to Narastan... 3 ,, 

• or 

Pampoor to Ladoo ... 4 ,, 

Larloo 'to Pa.stun * 

and aa above ... 6 ,, allouing for the .xscent 

10 ridge. ' 

From Sootor a track continues via Loostun on to 
Nagbaranand Marsar, the source of the Arrah River and 
the water-supply of Kashmir, distant two marches ; also to 
Tar Sar, the head of Lidarwat : all this is fine country 
for exploring. See Cuppage route ahead. 

Iron works exist at Shar, a large village about 2% 
miles South-east of AVeean. l^ie mines which supply the 
ore are at the back of the lofty range of mountains to 
the North of the village, about 3 miles distant, and over 
steep and rocky ground. 

The ruins at Ladoo may be visited from Pampoor. 
Ladoo is a large village at the foot of the hills, about a 
mile to the South of Shar, and about 3 miles North of 
Lattapur, a very small village on the right bank*of the 
river, and about 4 miles by land from Pampoor. The 
ruin consists of an old temple standing in the middle of 
a ftone tank at the Southern extremity of the village ; 

resembles that at Pandritan. A modern Hindu temple 
^md two zearuts are also situated near the edge of the 
about so yards to the north. Between Pampoor 
Ladoo is a small clump of Deodar trees, which 
ji lacred site and form a striking landmark. 
IQlir|a|ior is a small village situated on the left bank 
of about 4 miles by land, and about four hours’ 

bf boat, above Pampror. The Ramchu River 
ttie Jhelum just below it, and behind it there 
ore some fine shady trees, and further back evidences of 




former temples. Ramu, the first *march on f}>e ^ 

ber Gujrat route, is 9 miles distant, end K^fUpu^ w j 
therefore a direct starting point (d§ the Punjab. ^ 

road to Shupiyan, the second march on this rdute, ' 
Payech, also starts fi<^ here— Chapter VIII, and -5 
Chaptei XV for a discription of Payeoh. ^ * 

Lattapur is the name of a small village ori 
ban]||| of the river, about an hour-and-a*halfs j|purney 
by boat above Karkapur ; it is fourteen miles by* lao)} 
fron; Srinagar, and the rums at Ladoo may be visited 
from it. 


antipoor or Avantipur — named after King Aj^ante 
Vcrnia — was also once a capital of Kashmir ; it is situat- 
ed on the right bank of the river, 18 miles by land Spd 
about fifteen hours’ journey by water above Srinagar. 
It commands a great bend of the river, and its me is 
known by the Musjid of Syad Hosain Muntkhay, pic* 
turesquely located on the roadsuie between the two ruins. 

The city extended to the mountains behind ; it was 
walled, occupied both sides of the river, and, when it 


flourished, Kashmir is said to have been inhabited by 
3,000,000 of people. The ruins are below the village^ 
They are about 800 yards apart. The lowest min (West) 
is in the best order. 1 hat next the village (EasQ cod* 
sists of a large quadrangle, with evidences of cloiateta^ 
and a centre temple, as at Martund. The ghit <m 
river adjoining is also strewn with large masses of stdlie,* 
probably the rums of steps and embankn&nt^ 
possibly the ruins of another temple, built at a JHI|| 
when the Jhelum pursued some other course. 

In 1865 some excavations were, at the 
the late esteemed Bishop Cotton, underuken 
principal ruin, which is supposed to have 
about A, 0/852. 

Trahal is a charming village situated near liji liiiHl 
of a narrow valley, 7 miles to the Noitb-eas||^ol tiUfMp 
pur, and contains a famous zearut East of 
runs over the Bbugmur Pass, 9,100 Iset, 
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tlie/ Lidar Valley, about 15 miles distant. Two miles 
Sbutb, the small Sikh village of Shikargar, «b jvc 
wljich'i^^one of the Sate game preserves, chiefly stag, 
»and many a good one has fallen here, 'fhere are several 
Sfklx villiges in the 'Frahal Valley. Soorsoo, a village 
on tlie rigiit bank, three miles by road abov.* Avanlipur, 
is the nearest boat-approach to Shikargar. Four miles 
above^oorsoo, the Veshau River j )ins the left bank of 
the Jhelum, below the large village of Marhatna^ A 
fine chenar tree on the tight bank marks the spot. The 
Veshau’s volume is increased half a mile higher up, by 
its junction with the Rembiera River, which liscs in the 
Lake Nandan Sar near the Darbal Pass above Aliabad 
Serai. The Veshau rises in the Konsa Nag Lake, 
12,5^0 feet to the East of Nandan Sar. It is luvigablc 
during the flood season for seven miles as far as 
Kowinee 

About 200 yards above the Chenar tree (at miles J 

the Jhelum is crossed by the finest of all its bridges in 
Kashmir. It consists of seven spans. Jt is tne best 
timbered bridge in the ^^alley, and its seven piers ofler 
little obstruction to the stream. The letters M. N. in 
the centre show that Mr. Michael Nethersuie \\as the 
architect. 

SammaThang, a lofty mound, or conical hill, near the 
left bank of the river, is the mount on which Kashuf 


or Kusyapa is supposed to have passed a thousand years 
.M..Migiaus abstraction, previous to the desiccation of 
Jae Valley. It is the site of an old temple. 
fl;*.'Biil)ehara or Vidyea Vibar, the temple of wisdom, is a 
town, built chiefly on the right bank of the river, 
is here crossed by a flne wooden bridge; it is 3 

a te land above Sangam bridge and 29 miles from 
pte' .'Oneof the oldest temples in Kashmir stood 
V it thrown down by Sikander, who built 
of its ruins ; Golab Singh threw down 
tliia and Osed the ruins for a new temple. 
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The original temple was built by Asoka B. C. 2 go, %nd 
us floor, m 1865, was about 14 feet below the ievel^of 
the surrounding ground* ' ^ ^ 

The remains of an old pleasure garden also ei^itt*^ 
above the town ; it was planted on both sides of the ^ 
river, and the two portions now overshadowed by poplars, " 
and magnificent chenars were united by a stone bridge, 
the ruins of which may still be seen ; that portion on 
the left bank contains a new Hindu temple, that^on the 
right a new Royal Lodge for the use of the Maharajah, 
the Chenar trees here presenting a fine frontage of near 
600 yards, and, I think, second only to the Nasim Bagh. 
Viewed from the left bank, this town has a very 
picturesque appearance, owing to its high position above 
the rivei The original bridge, which so delighted Sir 
Richard Temple in 1859, that he published a sketch of 
It in his tiavels, was carried down m the floods of 18939 
and has been replaced by a veiy sound modern upper 
structure. But the piers, and the curious feature of 
this bridge, the trees growing from them, withstood 
the flood, and are as quaint and interesting as before, 
A splendid elm guards the entrance at the left batik* 
At Bijbehara, one of Ward’s new roads turns off ffiruct 
for Pahalgam in the Lidar Valley, 24 miles^distant. 
The ordinary division is at Sullur ; 


( 1 Bijbehara to Sallar 
i 2 Sullur Pahalgam Village 


• is^mileer 


>r 

-li 


1 1 Bijbehm to Srigttifura* ... a 

2 Srigufara Duwhut •ee 

1 3 Duurliat Fatolgu, ... 

This road follows the right bank of th« 
ing to the left at Ganeshbal, 

. ■ ■■■.*.->■ a mn wy 

* Bebmd this villagfti Mddea by thfi houses, is an M 

9 miles abmre Srigttfask, the Xidar River is croMad ijr 
oowtry mad Joins tlw isluimbad road 3 mOes shSt of 1 
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Above Bijbehare, the river gmdaally diminishes in 
tveadth and depth, while its banks become higher. 
The Lidar River joins the right bank in two streams 
srithin a mile or two of Kanbal, and each is nearly as 
Iwge as the Jhelum itself. 

Kanbal, the boat terminus, is a very small village on 
the right batik of the river, 4 miles by land above 
Bijbebara ; but the journey by boat occupies about 
boors. The river is crossed by a new wooden bridge, 
with two piers now raised well above the level ot any 
flood likely to occur. Boats do not usually ascend 
beyond it, on account of the shallowness of the water. 

The dik bungalow is on the right bank above the 
village. It contains four rooms and bath-rooms. For 
many years, Lassoo, a great character, possessed of 
vtflumes of chits, was chowkidar here. He was whll- 
known to ail visitors. He died in 1899. His nephew 
hue succeeded him, and the talent seems to run in the 
family. There is a tree of the large mulberry beyond 
the bungalow, on the bank of the river. Islamabad, the 
abode of Islam — The Anant Nag of the Hindus — once 
a Imge cky, is now reduced to a town of about 8,000 
inhabitants. It is miles from Kanbal a good road 
ottaneoting it, lined with Poplars, This quaint old town 
if built at the foot of conglomerate idtfls, under the 


tahwiand diat runs back to Martand. It contains an 
old gntutner palace, overshadowed by chenars, numerous 
^^|i$nga, and a very fine mosque and siarut. 

H ;, the Anant Nag, issues from the 
verted into a tank crammed with 
f the usual summer-house, under 
lea by a six-foot outlet The lower 
■boose has been converted into a 
baa b«^ a hot bad for cholera, an 
htiig asta^bete and twice associated 
the Amaretub Cave. After much 
Mt of the Bfahmins; a portion of 
beta diverted above the tank, and 
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the town is now supplied with uhdefiled water by 
means of pipes and taps. The summer house looks 
into a square, on the other sides of which are a State 
dispensary and Police office. About 200 yards to the 
east of this square, on the high road to Achebal, is a 
fine chenar. From the roots of this tree issues a warm 
sulphurous spring — Malik Nag. Close by, to the right, 
is the Salik Nag, both flowing into the same tank, and 
passing under a mosque fitted with bathing huts. To 
the left, on the other side of the road, in a small 
enclosure, is a fourth spring known as the Sona Pokhar, 
celebrated for the purity of its water. On the right of 
the main road to the Anant Nag is a fine mosque and 
ziarut well worthy of a vi.sit. Inside the entrance, 
the ziarut of Rishmaloo is to the left, and the 
Jariiai Musjid to the right, attached to which is an 
Hamam or I'urkish bath. The manufactures of the town 
are chiefly worked dhurries, coverlets, wood utensils, 
bowls, spoons, clogs, and specially spinning wheels, and 
candela bras. Most of these are, however, made in 
Kulgam, 12 miles distant 

The chief places of interest, associated with Islam- 
abad, are, Achebal, Maitand, Bawan, and Bhoomjoo, 
and it will be convenient to describe them here. All can 
be seen and rushed in one day, if time is an object An 
easier way is to march to Achebal, and take the other 
three in the following day, returning in the evening to 
one’s boat, or the dak bungalow^ 

Table of distances^ from Islamabad to places in " 
its vicinity. 


From 

. To 

Distance, 

miles. 

RaMAiits. 

Islamaliad 

Kanbal ••• 




Ruins of Martand 



II ••• 

Bawan 

5 









Achehal. 
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Table of distance Sy &>c.^ from Islamabad to places in 
its vicinity — (contd.) 


From 

To 

Distance, 

miles 

Kemakks. 

• 

Islamabad 

Caves of Bhoomjoo 

r. 



Achebal 

6 


}» 

Vernag 


By direct road. 



Nowboog 

23 

»i ••• 

Saogam 

1 10 



KookarNag 

14 

On Veshau 

** • 

Korwinee 

4 

... 

Kulgam 

12 

River. 


Shangiis 

1 I 



Hurrikungnlli 

.0 j 



Achebal. — The road to Achebal passes through the 
town of Islamabad and continues on the level witn fine 
mountain views. The village is well shaded with trees 
and has a good deal of water running through it. The 
dak bungalow above the village is a barrack — 4 rooms 
and bath-rooms — facing some fine chenars. The garden 
and summer palaces are in an enclosure to the left. 
They are situated at the foot of a spur, beautifully 
wooded with dark cedars, which runs down from the 
line of mountains which separates the Bringh Valley 
S.E. from the Kotihar Valley (N. E.) The springs, the 
glory of Achebal, are supposed to be the reappearance 
of the Bringh River, wbo^'C waters disappear through a 
larjge fissure in its limestone bed some miles to the 
eastward The water wells up from the foot of the 
spur through a large fissure, and forms at times a mound 
of water nearly 18 inches high and a foot in diameter. 

Knight graphically describes the surroundings of these 
springs : — “ Around were fruit trees of all sorts, and from 
eveiy quarter there came the gurgling sound of rushing 
water, mingled with the singing of innumerable birds. 
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Here sweetly indeed do the fonts of the valley itdl, and 
their number and beauty, as well as the purity of the 
clear and crystal streams which they pour over the 
length and breadth of the land, it is, which forms one 
of its chief and pleasantest features, and ba«, no doubt, 
mainly contributed to the reputation of Kashmir as a 
terrestrial paradise.” 

The Barradari, built by Jehangir, was a favourite resort 
of the beautiful Ndrmahai. It has the usual tanks 
and fountains; not the least interesting portion is 
the hamdm (Turkish bath) in the quarters to the right. 
It is one of the best preserved ruins of its kind in the 
Valley. It is a wonder that the authorities do not 
take steps to put it into working order again. Beyond 
it are the private quarters of the Maharajah. 

Achebal to Martand (Mutton), distance, 5 miles. 

Martand to Bawan, distance, miles, Bawan 

to Bhomjoo Caves, distance, i mile. Bhoomjoo to 

Kanbal, distance, j}£ miles. 

About a mile and a half from Achebal the^path rises 
some 100 feet, to the fine tableland, at the North 
end of which 33 miles distant, stands the celebisted 
temple of Martand, now in ruins. This fine plateau 
is said at one time to have^ been covered with a layge 
city, though, in riding over it, no remains of siieh ate 
visible to the ordinary observer. At the south end, 
the grouqd rises somewhat where it overlooks Islamabad. 
Vigne, who was much pleased with this highland, srdtes 
1835 ; — '* Although partially iotersected with ravines, it h 
generally fiat and carpeted with turf. A nobler isaob* 
course I have never seen, and, as in particolar h 
commands a beautiful view of the valley', I vdfiidlu 
to prophesy that, in some future jreal^ fihe neoti bitd 
cricket matdies of Islamabad will be amongat tkb 
most Celebrated in the Sasf.” Then, too the 
bare. " With the exaction of the Fike»*s dNriwa|;jlitd 
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Itx 

the ziarut of Harul and Marut, at the Cbah-i- Babel a&d 
a feur apricot treea North of the ruin, there is not a 
vestige of human habitation ui>on the green waste- ** 
Now (1901) two small villages have sprung up South of 
the ruins, and 01 Iter houses are visible towards Islamabad. 
A well (Runbir Sing) constructed by the late M aharajah 
has been added. It is of great depth — 180 feet ; but in 
winter the water is limited to 10 gkurtahs a day, and 
the village drinking water has to l:e carrit d by women 
from the Bawan stream. 

WbenVigne visited Marthnd, 1835 7, the objection to 
the fulfilment of his prophecy was the want of water. 
In November 1901, during my last visit, thousands of 
workmen were being employed opening out the ancient* 
water channel that once fed this grand plain, and adding 
new Canals. After this great work has been completed, 
the racecourse and the cricket ground will be possibili' 
ties. Martand means the sun, and the temple was 
dedicated to his worship, though the first worship of the 
Val]^ was that of nag or snakes. It was probably 
crectied between A.D. 370 and 500, and consists of a 
nutssive entrance leading into a large quadrangle, which 
is stHtonnded by a fine collonade of fluted pillars with 
iacetvetlihg ti^fbiled recesses, and contains in the centre 
% lofty "edifice, having on ^ch side of it a snlall and 
detached wing. The wbllle ruin is computed of 
{nitneiwe masses of stone, and the means by which they 
WeceftUBedto their present positions is still a problem 
toi'bs folved. It bears marks of Bactrian architecture— 
what Cttnninghan^ calls the “ Aryan order.” 

eitt&siaston views, frr he had seen some 
floeat in the worid, was much impressed with 
. , and no better descti(*tion has been .givem 

hnlng able, to boast, either in extent or magni^ 
l^>i»oaeh toecpiality with the temple of the 


Itfws oerirsm the Mt taiik of the Lktatf 
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sun at Palmyra or the ruins of Persepolis, Martand or 
the Pandu-Karu, as an isolated ruin, on account of its 
Solitary and massive grandeur, deserves to be ranked 
with them, as not only as the first ruin of the kind 
in Kashmir, but a leading specimen of a gigantic 
style of architecture that has decayed with the 
religion it was intended to cherish, and the prosperity 
of a country which it could not but adorn. In 
situation, it is far superior to either. Palmyra is 
surrounded by an ocean of sand ; Persepolis overlooks a 
marsh : hut the Temple of the Sun or Martand, is built 
on a natural plateau at the foot of some of the noblest 
mountains in the world; and beneath its ken lies what 
is undoubtedly the finest and most piononcoe valley in 
the known world. The prospect from the green slope 
behind it is seen to the greate>t advantage upon the 
approach of evening, when the whole landscape is yet in 
sunsiiine, but about to undergo a change — when the 
broad daylight still rests upon the snowy peaks of the 
Pir Panjal, but commences a retreat before their widen- 
ing shadows in the Valley beneath them. 'I'he luminous 
and yellow spot in which we recognize the foliage of the 
distant chenar tree is suddenly extinguished ; village 
after village becomes wrapped in comparative obscurity, 
and the last and brilliant beams of an Asiatic sun repose 
fora while upon the grey w^lls that seem to have been 
raised on purpose to receive them, and display the ruins 
of their own temple in the boldest and most beautiful 
relief. We are not looking upon the monuments of the 
dead ; we step not aside to inspect a tomb, or pause 
to be saddened by an elegy; the noble pile in the 
foreground is rather an emblem of age than of mortality, 
and the interest with which we perambulate its ruins 
is not the less pleasurable because we do no^ know 
much that is certain of its antiquity, its founders, or its 
original use.” Repairs to the main ruin of Martand 
were carried out in November 1901. Though, as Vigne 
says, there are perhaps not less than seventy or eighty 
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of these old Hindu buildings in the Valley, yet, after 
having seen Martand, there are, perhaps, but four or five 
that need be visited if the time be short ; and these are 
now mentioned — 


Old Ruins, 

Takt-i-Suleiman * 

Avantipur 

Xaristan 

Pandrnthan 

Payech 

Pit tan 

Panchiab near Rampur 
Wangat (Nara Nag) 


Locality. 

... Above Srinagar. 

... i8 miles from Srinagar. 

... 19 ,, N.*E. of Panipur. 

... 4 „ E. of Srinagar. 

... 7 ,, from Kakapur. * 

,*A 6 yi ,, from Srinagar, Haramula road. 
... 76 „ from Kohala, J. V. road. 

... 20 „ from Ounclarbal, mouth of 
Sind Valley. 


Bawan, a small village, containing a sacred 
spring, is about a mile and a half from the ruins of 
Martand. The road descends from the tableland, ana 
passes through the village to the sacred tanks which 
adjoin. 

The features of Bawan are the magnificence and 
great girth of the chenar trees. There are two sacred 
tanks here in enclosure. Tlie elm trees shadowing the 
East side of the upper tank are very fine. Outside the 
entrance, is a giant tree, the circumferenceof which, taped 
round the exotic swellings on the trunk that exten*d some 
four feet above the ground, measures, roughly, 23 paces. 
The fish are fed by ckapatties prepared by the Pundits 
for the visitor. The curious smacking noise the fish 
make in fighting over and sucking down a pancake thrown 
to them, flat on the water, must be witnessed to be 
realized. The spring at Bawan is sacred to Vishnu, 
who, according to the Shastras, divided the mountain 
at Baramula, and so drained the Valley. • 

The chief Pundit at Bawan calls on every visitor who 
is asked to record his name in his hook. The book is 
made of parchment, and is a very interesting record, 
names extending back to 1827, some of whom have since 
foeexme public characters. 
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The first inscription, dated 1827, is curiously said to be 
that of a Russian. Vigne’s signature is absent 
The first legible entry and some others are as 
follows ; — 

1840. April 8th ... Elpbinston^. 

Henry Bates. 

A. £. Hardinge. 

C. S. Hardinge. 

18^9 October Tst ... Earl of Gifford. 

,, 2nd ... Sir A. Lawrence. 

Beecher, Lt., Engineers. 

1850. October lath ... Robert Cast, c.s., en rotiU to Bombay 
and Peshawar. 

1853. Keyes, ist Punjab Infantry. 

September ... Fred. Markham, Col., H. M.*s 32nd 

R. G. Colls, Lt, H. M.*s 32nd 
F Wilson. 

W. G. Romaine, T. G, 

1854. June loth « . G. R. Brown, Horse Artillery. 

Fred. Roberts, Artillery. 

1855. June loth . .John Watson, Lt., ist Punjab CkViUfyl; 

Fred. Roberts, Lt, H. A. 

-rf— » May 7th Peter Lumsded, His mark. 

1857. June 14 Major Lowry, 5th Lancers, photegirlipli^ 

Mutiny. ed these ruins. 

September 3rd H. B. Urmston, Mrs. Urmston, 00 
special duty, JOtshmir. 

I9tb H. Godwin-Austen, Kashmir 
1859. June 2 1 St . R. Temple, Commissioner of lAhore. 

Oct. 13th . Neville Chamberlain. 

1863. May 5th SirR. Montgomerie, Lady Mtmtgomeriei 

Miss Lucy Modtgomeri e ’ ' ; 

T. Forsytb, Mrs. Fori^liy Jessie 
For^th. 

i 889 * 23th April .. Fred. Hoberts, Gen]# Comd.-ia^Cihfel 
in India. v ' 

Nora Roberts. ' ^ 

Aiken Kobene. 

ftebei^, 

Edwtna Robert»i 
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1899* October Sk Meckworth Voung and Lady Mack 

Worth-Young. 

Louis Dane (present Resident). 

Mrs. Dane. 

The Caves of Bhootnjoo or Bhoonuoo are places 
of pilgrimage ; .they are situated about a mile beyond 
the village of Bawan, and in the mountains which bound 
the right side of the road leading up the Lidar Valley. 
The two principal ones may be called respecliyely 
the Long Cave and the Temple Cave ; the others, 
of which there are Several* are small, mostly near the 
ground, and were probably made for shelter by fakirs or 
pilgrims. 

The Long Cave is the nearest to the village of Bawan 
from whence the materials for a torch should be taken. 
The opening is about 40 feet above the ground, and is 
reached by rough steps worn in the rock ; it is ovoid in 
shape, 6J& feet high, and 35^ feet wide. The cave is 
dedicated to Kaladeva ; it penetrates the mountain in 
an easterly direction, and may be traversed for about a 10 
feet ; the natives believe it to be interminable It is the 
abode of numerous bats/ and tlie rock in many places 
98 beautifully honeycombed by the action of water, which 
IS constantly trickling from the higher portion «of the 
roof. About 80 feet from the entrance there is a low and 
narrow passage leading off to the left ; and about 60 
feet beyond it, on the same side, is a small and circular 
chambet, which, when visited by Dr. Inre, contained 
the bones of a human skeleton. 

tlie Tample Cave is in the same mountain, and about 
rime minutes’ walk beyond the Long Cave; its entrance 
is neuriy 100 feet above the ground, and is ornamented 


* AsmdiiSy to VIgne, the Mutalmstu lays that the bat was 
of dgy, whidi Jesus Christ was accidently moulding 
God gm it life afterwards, for the sake of 
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by a porch cut out of the solid rock, and formed with 
the usual trefoil arch. The interior is oval, about 48 
feet long, 27 feet wide, and 13^^ feet high ; it contains 
two platforms, the upper of winch supports a Hindu 
temple built of stone. The cave is cleanly kept, and 
its entrance commands a beautiful view of the lower 
portion of the Lidar Valley. The ziarut, which stands 
a few feet beyond it, is that of Baba Bamdeen Rishi ; 
and the tomb of his disciple, Rukuden Rishi, is con- 
tained in a small but massive chamber close by it. The 
visitor may now either pursue his journey up the Lidar 
Valley to Pahalgam and the Cave of Amarnath or return 
to Islamabad, or his boat at Ranbal, 7^-^ miles distant* 
The road, . in excellent order, runs under the great 
karaewah to the left and through the suburbs of Islama- 
bad, which extt^nd for some distance. Shortly before 
reaching the outskirts of the town, the Zenana Mission 
Hospital, completed in 1902, two blocks, and a pretty 
substantial house is passed on the left. 


Thk Lidar Valley. 

The Lidar is one of the three great valleys of the 
Vale of Kashmir, all of which contain specially fine 
scenery, each perhaps of a different type, though, for wild 
rocky grandeur, the Sind is thought by some to excel 
all others. 

The valley as far as Pahalgam is about 28 miles in 
length. Here the valley divides into two defiles, one to 
the left. North-West, leads up by Aru to the Sind Valley ; 
the other, to the right North-East, continues on by 
Shishram Nag Lake to the cave of Amarnath, and 
early in the season also to the Sind Valley. On the 
right bank of the Lidar is the pergannah (district) of 
Dachinpura (Dachin-right) known for its fine breed 
of ponies, while the mountains above are renowned 
for stag. ’ 
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The usual stages up the valley are — 

1. Kanbal to Eishmakam ... 14 miles; 

2. Kishmakam to Pahalgam ... 14 

but of course shorter stages can be taken The road is 
now a well-made bridle path. 

Stage I. — ThTe road passes through West side of 
Islamabad and continues on for a mile through the 
suburbs, past Pawan and Boomjoo — already described — 
and on easy, through pleasant scenery, to Eishmakani. 
The monastery on the hill spur above the village is the 
feature of the place, and a fine view is obtained from the 
terrace above. The ziarut is that of Zyn-ud-din (Orna- 
ment of tl^e Faith), a disciple of Nur-ud-djn (Light of 
the Faith) of Chrar. It is visible from the right hank 
of the Jhelum, a little below Kanbal. According 
to Vigne, Zyn-ud-din, for about 12 years before his 
death, lived in a cave, at a village ne«r Ij’tur on 
the right bank of the Lidar. He then, in imitation of 
the Prophet Ali, told his disciples not to follow him, said 
that his end was approaching, and enjoined them to 
place a tomb to his memory whert^ his staff should be 
found. It was discovered in a low and narrow cave at 
Eishmakam, and the tomb lies in a nook at the 
extremity, distant only a few places from the itiouth. 
His body,tthey would have the world believe, was never 
found. The village itself is most picturesquely situated 
below the ziarut, buried in walnut trees. The roots 
of many of these trees are exposed in a wonderful manner, 
specially one, about half-way up. The camping ground 
is below on a plateau facing the river. Just behind 
Eishmakam, N.-E., is a nice little valley, up which lies a 
path to the ziarut of Pindah Bal. A good bridle path 
leads to the village of Aieen (one mile) with Wagra adjoin- 
ingt a small stream separating them. In this I have 
shot solitary snipe late in the autumn and there are 
said to be woodcock in December higher up. A mile 
and a half above Aieen is the Gujar village of Braiee, at 
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the mouth of a pretty gorge commanded by a fine peak — 
Liwarpatur — 13,000 feet. From here the climb com- 
mences to Pindah Bal, probably 10,000 feet above 
^ea-level. The track is steep to the ridge and then easier. 
A few rough huts form a serai for the faithful. The 
view of the l.idar, and across the Vale of Kashmir, with 
Funjal mountains to the South is very fine indeed. 
By riding to Braiee from Eishmakam very early and 
taking breakfast, the ascent might be done in one day. 
It would be pleasanter to march to Braiee. Ascend the 
next day and return if necessary to Eishmakam in the 
evening. There is good chicore shooting on tike hill 
sides between Aieen and Braiee. 

Stage 2.-3^ wild and beautiful ride through tbefooded 
banks of the Lidar brings one to Butkot, 6 miles, 
where people often camp. The road leaving Eisbma- 
kam runs above and along the old canal to its new 
source about two miles distant. Just beyond the second 
Lidar bridge a well-made path leads up to the right and 
on to a nice well-cultivated plateau to Siiichan, a good 
place for a camp. The path continues on for a mile or 
more, with nice views to Upper Butkot. A few miles 
ahead is Ganeshbal where, across the river, are rest-hotises 
for the pilgrims. Here they bathe, and, on their way 
to Amamath, worship the sacred rock on the riv«r« on 
which an elephant’s head, the symbol of Ganesih U 
ed. Pahalgam is a small village a little ahead. Lorri]^ 
which is adjacent, is larger. The ndighbonring eiltigcf 
are Lidru (small), Marmar (across the rivttX 
(up the Chandanwara stream). Fowls, milk iilA ttukum 
are procurable. The camping ground^ wldo|| am Maiw 
the village, are often ovmcvowwH) and apt %o ihe'dirty;i- > 

Pahalgam has, of late yeai^ beoooMhfilaiia aa iMj i m 
settlement for wisiton- Utere ft aalr aaatmaat^wV 
Office and an agency fSor Ibe tala of Saiope 
way of change one can return from PaIulgaia4BiHk,lil ' 
rigM bank of t)ie Lidar and over the 
through Tiabal. ^ 
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The marches would be appro3cimateIy>^ 


No. 

1 

Stages. 

Distance 
in miles. 

Rrmarks. 

I 

i 

Pfehalgam to Wullerhaina 

11 

i 

Pasring the villager (camp) 
of Ganeshbah Versiran, 
Dowhut, Kullur 

2 

Wullerhama to Trabal 

13 > 

Cross the Bhugmur Pass 
9,100 feet at 5 miles,* and 
on to Trahal, 8 miles. 

3 

T^bal to Pastun 

7 1 

4 

Pastun to Khrew 

iterew to Srinagar (Mun 
W Bagb). 

0 

Crossing pass above Pastun 
about 1,800 feet. 

5 

ti 1 

1 

1 

1 

w 

1 


The ruins of Naristan are about seven miles above 
Pastun, viA Sootur. 

The Cave op Amarnath 
Is a place of pilgrimage saeted to Siva (who is said 
to have assumed the form of a block of ice and taken 
up h» abode there), and is celelmted throughout India 
as well as Kashmir, being to the Hindus what l^ccca is 
to the Moslems ; it Is annually visited by thousands of 
pfM^le fasale and fnqale), who wend their way to the 
rdteioq* festival which ti^es place there about the end 
of |«l|i. It is situated in the distant snowy mountains 
fer away feom all human habitation, and even above 
the fegieo -y^etation, being at an devation of more 
tihaewgioewfett above the sea. 

ff tp osa re undergone by the poorly-clad pilgrims 
fetal to them ; but those who perish 
ktUtim, and their end felicitous, 
uamboing t,ooo to 4,000, with perhaps 
jMMA fefelfei fo additioQ, gather at Idamabad, are 
gtncla i l lipla idle case and caiefelly leofced after by the 
amhttltiea. The teat two i^lgnmagea (1900-1) hav# 
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unfortunately been followed by an epidemic of cholera 
all over the Valley of Kashmir. 

The scenery on the marches and near Amarnath is 
magnificent in favourable weather, A friend writes to 
me ; “ The scenery is wild, grand and more imposing 
than anything I have seen in Kashmir. It is the trip 
to make. I shall never forget it. One felt in the pre- 
sence of the Maker of the Universe.” 

TJie usual marches arc — 


1 


B.-S i 


No. 

Stages 

5.2 1 

Remarks. 

1 

1. 

Islamabad to Eishmakam 

14 

Good Bridle 



path. 

2. 

Eishmakam to Pabalgam 

M 

Do. do. 

3 

Pahalgam to Tanin or 
Chandanwara. 

10 

Altitude 9,500. 

4. 

Tanin to Zojpal 

5 

Altitude 11,300. 



P'uel scarce. 

or 4. 

Tanin to Shishram Nag 

10 

Altitude 12,000. 



Sanusar Lake, 




3 miles up side 
valley. 

5 

Shishram Nag to Panjitarni 

II 

Cross pass 14,000. 

Return 

Panjitarni to Amarnath I 
Amarnath to Panjitarni 


Altitude 13,000. 

8 .’ 

Panjitarni to Asian Marg 

Asian Marg to Pahalgam 

12 

16 

Cross pass 1 5, 000, 
difficult descent, 
steep and stony. 

9. 


An admirable account of a journey to this Cave in 
1886 was published in the Pioneer of the 15th March, 
1867, by the well-known H. C. C»,* and it is again given 
nearly inexiensd as it appeared in Ince’s Guide of 1868. 


^ The late Lieutenant 'Colonel H, C. Cuppage, B.S.C., an amiable 
and accomplished officer ; and one of the best shots in the Indian 
army. 
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went by boAt from Srinagar as far as Islamabad oti 
the ist and and August. The temperature of the air 
was and the water 68 at the latter place, being res- 
pectively 6"* below that of the former There is a large 
Mr0k-i^ri (summer-house) overlooking some reservoirs 
filled with fisli, shaded by fine chenar (plane) trees. 
There are also a private residence and garden of the 
Maharajah’s. At the back of the village rises a ridge, 
from which the windings of the Jhelum and a general 
coup itail of the valley appear to advantage. Martand 
and Achebal are neighbouring ‘Mions” generally visited 
No worfs of art, however, can compete with nature. 
Her admirers are strongly recommended to go up the 
Lidar Valley, to Pahalgam and Aro. 1 had started from 
Srinagar with the intention of proceeding alone, but was 
so fortunate as to induce two friends of the 35th Regi- 
ment, whom 1 met on the rive/, to join me. 

**4M.‘^Pauzgam, 14 miles, s miles from Sullur. 
The usual encamping place is Eishmakam, on the high 
road to the right, 2 miles back. The river consists of a 
network of channels, rapid, clear, and running over a 
stony bed. I should say it would repay the fisherman 
to pitch hts tent anywhere hereabouts for several days, 
Inn the paddy-fields and mosquitoes which they breed 
are a nuisance. Quantities of fruit all along— walnuts, 
upples, plums, mulberries, &€. Thermometer 80** at 5 p.m. 

$/A - Pahalgam, 12 miles. I.atter half of the road 
lovely. The vauey is two miles broad, cultivated, and 
with w«H>ded (pine) and grassy plgteaus above, at the back 
Whi^gbruptly rise high walls of rock. The village is 
between two defiles, the road to Kola- 
Inol lubd the ibn^gwan glacier North and that to Amber- 
St^h are some fine snow-peaks. Rain. 
I 10 miles. Rode part 

atm seiliC back the pony, as it became stony. 

I found this was a .mistake— could have 
|ld^l|TOa}l the way.) Grand scenery, high clifls, grassy 
^ llppes {aUes and pi^ with junipet^ above). 
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Encamped on a grass plain. Found the sun ho:. Have 
left the flies and mosquitoes behind. Very heavy shower 
at night Cliffs frequented by ibex in spring. 

“ 7^.— Zojpal, 9 miles, i from Shishram Ndg.* In the 
first half of the road we ascended i,ooo feet or so, and 
lost sight of t)ie river, though we saw some cascades 
which fall into it, which hitherto was a confined torrent, 
occasionally issuing from snow-beds. A grass plain again, 
with . large detaclied rocks, which sheltered us from rain. 
Cold and uncomfortable till we got our tents up, firewood 
scarce, consisting of merely a few stunted shrubs on a 
precipitous range. 

“8/A — Wawajan, 4 miles. Rained all the way. 
Encamped on a grass plain with only one rock, which 
afforded poor shelter to the coolies. Passed Shishram 
Nag, or the glassy or leaden lake, wliich is ‘ about one- 
third of a mile in diameter, lying chiefly in a punch- 
bowl, formed by nearly perpendicular precipices of a 
limestone ridge, whose strata up to the summits, were 
twisted and distorted.’ In the evening 1 knocked about 
the valley, trying to shoot marmots ; they are pretty 
practice for the rifle, but take a great deal of killing, 
and generally get away into their holes wounded. Their 
fur is long but coarse. From above the lake the view 
is very grand. Panjtarni, 1,600 feet high at the head 
of the valley, a semi-circular, brown perj^endicular wall 
with snow patches, and the glacier at the head of the 
lake, from which rises the * leaden’ peak, 1,700 feet 
high, a mass of virgin snow. 

— Goognm, 12 miles, the junction of the Amar- 
nath and Sind River, which flows into the Jhelum near 
Srinagar. Breakfasted at Panjtarni Valley, near which 
are a series of very picturesque glaciers, and perpendicular 
black strata ribbed with snow, sandstone, and shingle« 
No firewood along this march, except a few juniper bushes* 
loM.-— Visit^ Amarnath Cave, 3 miles North-East. 
A * burster ’ of 500 feet at starting, afterwards a gradual 


• "Shlshl," Sanskrit for cold or frost. 
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ascent up the river over snow the greater part of the 
way. On approaching, the cave has a square np^rearance. 
I judged it to be about 50 yards long, 50 broad at 
mouth, 30 at the centre, and 30 tu 35 high, which 
dimensions are very much Inrgei than those given by 
Vigne. It is of gypsum. There are blocks of ice in 
clefts in the rcfrk, which are probably frozen springs. 
They never melt, and, as 1 imagine, their size and per- 
manence are regulated by ll.e strength of the springs. 
We thougl't it no de.se< ration to chij) off some bits to 
cool our l>randy-an<)-water at luncheon. If any of us 
swallowed Siva, we felt no ill-effects from it ! 1 was dis- 

appointed with the cave per se^ but the concomitant 
scenery is of Titanic splei dour~a noble glacier, and red 
sandstone serrated cliff**, 1,000 feet high, on either side 
of the defile. A huge ‘ black serpent ' is said by the 
priests to inhabit the cave, but we did not find him at 
home. I was not sorry to turn my hack on a place 
which, from its dreariness, created a feeling of depres- 
sion difficult to shake off. 

** * Here never shines the sun, here nothing breeds. 

Unless the nightly owl or fatal raven. 

And, when they showed me this abhorred pit. 

They told me, here, at dead hour of the night, 

A thousand 6ends, a thousand hissing snakes, 

I'en thousand swelling toads, as many urchins, ** 

Would make such fearful and confused cries, 

As any mortal body hearing it. 

Should straight fall mad, or else die suddenly 


* Vigne describes the approach of the pilgrims 

** In the last march, they cross another ridre descend to Amar- 
nath. A vast multitude of men, women ana cnildren, advance to- 
wards the cave, Che Brahmins divesting themselves of all clothing 
excepUng some pieces of birch bark, which do duty for hg leaves. 
When the pilgrims arrive there, they commence shouting, clapping 
their liaiids,^and calling upon the Deity Siva *Asra dushun payarah,' 
^ahow yourself to us, is the universal cry. The cave is much fre- 
qnemed by rode pigeons. 

** Spelnndt subito commota oolumba," who, affrighted by the noise, 
rush out turoultaouslv, and are the answer to tbe prayer, in the body 
of one of tbtte, resim the person of their divinity, and Siva, the all 
powerful, is considered to be present and incarnate as a harmless 
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Anothet path to the Ca\e, fr( m Googam, leads Over 
a pass said to be 15.000, and brings one down on the 
cave by a precipitous path of 1,800 to a, 000 feet. " > 
I should say the high cliffs are frequented by {bex^ 
indeed, we saw one, and picked up a horn 42 inches m 
length, and next day observed a large herd of does on a 
continuation of the same range. Markham, in his book, 
mentions having seen a variety of ‘ u ild sheep ’ in this 
district. I cann«>t imagine what they weie, unless they 
were shil|)oo or ooreal {O. Vi^nii), which had wandered 
over from I.adak. All animals of the Ovine ami Caprine 
genus do wander fiom their proper localities occasionally. 
Buihal have been shot at the Pinduree Glacier, near 
Almorah, and a thar was killed in the Nowboog ravine 
last yeai.* 

Aslun Murg, 12 miles. My two friends 
started for Baltal in the Sind Valley, going down the 
Sangamkol River, as their leave was approaching tetmi* 
nation. *1 he road they afterwards found not open. A 
few miles from Gqogam I crossed a snow-pass, on arriv- 
ing at which I sa>v extended befoie and around nie an 
enormous expanse of snow, bounded by bare limestone 
mountains. Over this 1 trudged, ascending a ridge form* 
ing the eastern boundary of Ruk Murg. A anow-storm 
came on, and iny soi disani guide informed me that iho 
direction of the onward road puzzled him. Tiiis was a 
pleasant predicament to be in ! I then with difS^lty 
retraced my steps, and got down to where 1 should fin4 
firewood, none of which wc had seen for teh mi|k^ 
encampen m an exceedingly romantically situated 
where theie is a natural forest of birch trees* * » 

I zM.— Sunday. Half. , The two 4 ip 
having been obliged to turn whithin two inilek of 

.1,1 -r '■ -i--- ■ — - I — f- - I ■ ■ ■ ■ - . 1 — L— 

dove. If there happens to be no |»geon at the tinie ia the 
the mlgrims are much disappointed. ^ 

< «Th6 mbsictttioii&instaii^of animals wanteiitg from 
localities occurred in October rpoi, when a l)npale serow 
in the Hoksar/d^e/ to the left of the Jhelum Valley Road, 6 iAtt$ 
of Srinagar ^ ^ 
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goal from the road being so precipitous ; the usual route 
hi do.wn and on the river over snow, but the snow had 
or disappeared in several places. They then went 
on towards Pahalgam. The previous day, as 1 was coming 
along, 1 saw high up alxive us on the mountain side, 
yrhich was covered with deep snow, a herd of ten or 
twelve ponies ;'what they were doing tliere I ctuiM not 
say. 'J'o dav they were ag.iin seen, standing disconsolate 
looking in the same place. 1 should say the poor 
animals must ultimately have all perished. Isolated 
{nllars of rock on the mountain ridges occur hereabouts, 
and are good landmarks. Rain for three days in the 
day time ; morning and evening fine. S.iw a moonal 
pheasant, the first game-bird since 1 left. 

“ i4tt , — JSud Murg, Encamped by a small lake, 
always containing masses of floating snow when not frozen 
qver. There is a legend that the ** fairies’^ bathe in it. 
Rub Murg is an extensive triangular plain, with slate, 
limestone, and shingle ridges on three sides. Waiting 
ior the coolies to come up, I was examining the ground 
through a telescope, when I discovered a herd of eight 
male and eleven female ibex, feeding within 500 or 600 
yards. Desiring my people to keep quiet and pitch 
casip in a hollow, I went after them at i a o’clock, and 
xetUrned^ 5 after having bet^n amongst the herd 
for two; hours, during which time I was unable to dis- 
tihguisb them, although we heard the stones rattling 
,und^' their feet, from a severe hail and snow-storm and 
Notwithstanding the elevation and snow, I count- 
thirty different flowers to day on one hill. 

in bed during the morninj?, whilst a 
«|d6i;iou$ was drying the wet things of yesterday. 
' T^/l|ke a ix>ard from frost during the night, and hail 
6 inches deep, giving the appear- 
The iTbejc'being visible after breakfast 
sput, I WM etitlc^. out, and toiled after 
. 15,000 or 16,000 

afhere I commanded cither 
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side, wiiliout coming across them. Some ugly ground, 
where, if one rniss^^d his footing, he would be pr^i- 
pitated 2,000 feet. 'Phe grass was so scarce, the ibex 
were on the move all day feedii^g ; hence my missing 
them. From such an elevation I had a vood view 
of the Gwashbrari or Kolahoi Peak (17,839 feet high), 
and the mu rounding glaciers. Camp probably 14,500 feet 

“ 16M. — Marched at 7 a.m., goini: over deep snow, 
wh^ch, however, was frozen crisp. Encamped ir, Har- 
bagwan, by the hike Har Nag, which is about two miles 
in circumference. 'Phe banks on two sides rise gra- 
dually and arc bare. Harbagwan is an undulating 
grassy plain, depasturing many ponies and immense 
herds of sheep. Coming along, I came upon a herd of 
ibex (females). 

“ 17///.— Three mile.s short of Buj Murg, 8 miles. 
This place is not marked on the map, hut it is about 
half-way 10 Aro. After crossing the ridge at the head 
of Har Nag, the road lies down a branch of the Aro 
River. 1 had the alternative of going to Kolahoi by 
skirling the Gwashbrari glaciers due North, but foolishly 
followed the suggestion of my guide, wlio said he would 
show me slags at Buj Idurg. I was too early for them 
there, as it lurnf'd out. But I was not sorry at having 
seen .such a beautiful part of Dachinpara. 1 made an 
easy march on the i8th to Buj Murg. 'I’he scenery on 
Uie 17th was very varied, being made up of glens 
delightfully wooded wiih sycamore, birch, willows, roses, 
&c., grassy glades, glaciers, and snow-peaks, high 
precipitous crags, and detached rocks. At Buj Mut^ it 
was entirely altered, having softened down into rounded 
grassy hills and pine-clad dells. We had one ascent 
(leaving the river) of about 1,000 feet through forest 
Shot a fine lamergeyer, 8 feet expanse of wings, and 4 
feet long, and saw two black bears. On the plateau of 
Buj Murg there are several ponds, which were much 
ftequented by does and fawns. Later in the season^ 
I .should think it would be an admirable head-quarters 
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for stau-shooting. There is a clump of pine and birch 
trees to encamp in ; the ground is easy, and supplies 
can be obtained from Pahalgam.* 

“ao/A. — Aro— 5 miles— a steef), disagreeable descent 
down a khud, through heavy, wet, and high jungle. The 
district of Aro is famous for stags in tiie season, also 
ibex in spring/ There are only two houses. A painter 
might make a series of pictures here. I'he best view 
is from the Kolahoi road. An extensive grassy plateau 
is sj^rea l out before you, with the hamlet of Aro m the 
centre ; the Lidar River glistens in the .sunshine as it 
winds through deep pine-clad ravines ; the primeval 
forests beyond form a crescent, and in the distance 
appear eternal snow-^peaks and a glacier. 

“ 2 If/. — Kolahoi, 12 miles. Breakfasted in forest at 
Lidarwat — famous for its ibex cliffs. first pait of 
the road good and rideable ; the latter rough, a pony 
requiring to be led over the rocks. (Glorious cloudless 
morning ; rain in the afternoon. Kolahoi is a grass 
valley lying North and East; it is about 4 miles in length, 
and at its head is a magnificent glacier. En route is a 
pretty waterfall. To see the former to advantage you 
ought to overlook it by ascent either right or left. The 
former is easier, there being a path at the bottom of the 
glacier. Were the latter, however, ascended, the gla- 
ciers on the other side of the watershed, the Sind Valley, 
Lar Pargannah, &c , would also be visible. From what 
I know of the country, it would be one of the most glo- 
rious views obtainable in Kashmir. I’he peak of Har- 
bagwan is marked 16,055 feet on the map. For one 
roughing it, I can recommend a rock at the base of 
the glacier for shelter. It is about 30 yards square, and 
has extensive chambers all round. To these bears 
resort in winter. I remained a week in the valley, trying 


* The description now given covers country between the Lidar 
and Sind Valleys, and the return journey by an unbefiten, wild, and 
interesting route to Srinagar. 
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both North, South, East, and AVest, for barA-singi^ Tbft 
day after my arrival, encam))ing to the left, 1 had the 
river bridged, as I depended chiefly on the tnouiitain to 
the right On the third day a cooly saw a stag, and on 
the morning of the 4th my escorts reported some ibex 
high up among the cliffs due West I did not sec them 
myself, but a magnificent stag came from the same 
place, passed within 400 yards of my tent, and crossed 
the river. At the same time I observed two more due 
East; at the head of the ravine, on a snow bed. I knew 
this ground well, having, on a former occasion, knocked 
over a couple of stags there ; so as they seemed disposed 
to remain there some time, 1 thought I should be able^ 
to find them next morning. I'hat night 1 moved up 
from the Southern to the Northern part of the valley, and 
slept under the rock, by which move, I thought I should 
circumvent them. Ascended the mountain the follow- 
ing morning 2,000 or 3,000 feet and got to the place 
where the stags were last seen. Not, however, finding 
them, we examined the snow bed and discovered they 
had gone down it. Tracked over the snow and through 
forest for three miles, when the marks leading up again 
I g.ive up the chase, returning to camp. Thaie were 
all that were seen. I had a little difficulty about cooliea 
heie, from discharging the old batch on arrival. The 
mela was sioing on at the Cave, and n<*t a man was (o he 
had from South I, however, had some nine shepherds 
seized, as they slept in their tents at night, from a placet 
five or six miles off. I say * seized,’ as they would have 
run away on a requisition being made. Once in camjlii 
they became quite reconciled, taking it as a matter of 
course; stayed several days, and proved a good lot. 
During my stay at Kolahoi there was slight rain every dmf, 

** 28M.— Lidurwat. 

2gth — Ten mites, two beyhnd the pass at tbe hieaiil 
of Tar Sar Lake, in which I bathed. The water tvas'not ^ 
as cold as I should have fancied, considering the 
I'o the westward are several other lakes or tarns, 
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Are all surrounded by bare, barren mountains , the water 
is deep-blue and clear. The group to the bouth of Jaji 
Murg are called Sona (the ^lolden), Chanda (the silver). 
Mar Sar, &c. Thev contain no fish, and wild fowl rarely 
settle on them. The wood tc^day consisted entirely of 
birch. Towards Nagbaran (good stag ground) — a i^elly 
green valley ^liines Again commence. Met Mr. 

(nth Husaars), who had been through LadMc, about 
which country his and his former companion’s (Mr K.’s)* 
exploits there we had a talk. Tiiey had r ome across^ nd 
captured spectmetis of i n^^w animal — i jet-back wolf. 

** 3ort.-*“Sootoor Village, 9 miles Ciossed the 
Tamnag Range In the vicinity of Tar S«ir are im- 
mense masses of stones, which in former times came 
down from the mountains above, or else cropfied out 
cf the ground, 'fhese are ugly places to lead a pony 
over ; indeed, be requires to be sure-footed and active, 
not to come to ^rief. The d*^sceMt down the spur to 
Sootoor is not rideable. Passed an exceedingly pretty 
Findh Temple, Narastan, imbedded in jungle. 

$isi . — Hve miles. Ascent of 1,1 00 feet or so over 
the Westarwan Ridge to Krew A grass plain with a 
tank, orchard, and chenar trees by a largish village. A 
capital place for chikore-shooting under the hills 
Made a nice little hag, which, however, would •have 
been, much heavier had 1 bad retrievers, many wound- 
ed mds getting away. 

“ ij/ Ten or twelve miles into Srinagar, 
having been out exactly a month, duiing which I en- 
joyed my'^elf much despite the rain, whu h alw lys falls 
m August. Some of the lakes, the cave, “ murgs ” or 
yatteys, and glaciers I saw, are of a peculiarly impres- 
sive character ; and now I have given a route which 
tm be isayerseil by the most delicate. I have no doubt, 
win i«e more gener&Hy visited, luirticulaily as they 
aiw^wiCbin an easy distance of the capital. It is to 

— U 


* New Colonels Biddutpb and Kmlodl. 
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such |)laces that the artist, with cameia or palette, 
ought to direct his steps, there to immortalize his im- 
pressions of natuie as seen in her most outr^ aspect. 

“ It may have occurred to the sportsman that 1 had 
no shooting. I did not expect it in August. True, after 
the 2oth or so, stags sometimes appear on the grassy 
slopes and are shot with perfect heads though generally 
in ‘ velvet.’ As a rule, however, ihey are very high up 
among the eternal glaciers and snow, in the ground 
that ibex frequent in spring. I might have shot bears, 
but as they were changing their fur, they were not worth 
firing at. One day a cooly (clever in his way) enticed a 
she-bear so close up to us by imitating the call of that 
animal, that I thought it advisable to pelt her with stones, 
as familiarity miglit have bred contempt. 

“In the body of my pa|)er I have mentioned some of 
the good ibex mountains. I have known of a 46-inch 
head having been shot at Lidarwat. Early in the 
season, I believe, one ought to make a good bag. From 
the 20th September the whole of the Dachinpkra dis- 
trict, &c., are renowned for hara-singh. ” 

Miss 'r., a young lady, who visited Amarnath in 1900, 
has kindly sent me the following note : — 

“ I should not advise any lady who is not capable of 
walking, and, over very rough ground, or who is afiected 
by height, going. The marches are short but tiring. 
One cannot ride much, and has to be constantly dis- 
mounting and mounting. But the scenery is magnificent, 
very wild and grand, and rewards one for any in- 
convenience. The difficulty of llie ground makes small 
tents a necessity.” 

THE I.IDAR TO THE SIND VALLEY. 

Pahalsfam to YmXwx.— Distance^ 36 miles. 

This note has been kindly given me by Captain 
Stulpnagel, r.a. 
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The marches are as follows : — 


Stagks. 


No 

From 

To 

I 

Pahalgaui 

Aro 

2 

Aro 

Lidarwat ... 

3 

I.iilarwat ... j 

Sekhwas ... 

4 

1 Sekhwas ... ! 

Yamheur ... 

5 

Yamheur (Lakes)j /aiwin 

6 

Zaiwin 

Koolan, Sind 
Valley ... 


Distance 
in miles. 




7 

7 

7 

6 

aH 



14 

U 

9 


'loial 6 easy, or 3 full marches. 


The road after leaving Pahlg.-im passes through very- 
beautiful scenery — at first througii forest and meadows, 
then through deep and dark pine woods, with the 
Lidar below, frothing its way over the boulders. It is 
7 miles to Aro, and this is the last place where the 
snow, or, glacier trout can be caught in any (piantity. 
The fishing here is distinctly plentiful, and milk and 
firewood are to be had. Any one at all in walking trim 
can do another seven miles on to Lidarwat, making 14 
in all. Since the last two years this road by the 
Yamheur pass has been much improved ; and, iL ponies 
can be procured they form a. good means of transport in 
dry weather ; but they are useless for the descent of the 
last march in wet weather. From Lidanvat one can make 
a diversion and visit the Kolahoi glacier, whence sj)rings 
the Lidar proper. Many people make up parties from 
Pahalgani and visit the glacier, camping on perennial ice. 
On leaving Lidarwat, the scenery at once ('hanges, tlie 
view being open rolling country, with a gradual but 
steady ascent. One comes to the birch belts and sees the 
silver birches all twisted and scarred from the weight of 
the winter ice. Sekhwas is reached after about a seven- 
mile tramp, though it seems more. It is above the 
altitude of trees ; juniper is available for firewood, and 
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as there are usually flocks of sheep an<l goats^ milk, 
and meat can be obtained with some trouble. Any one 
at all weak, and ladies, I would strongly recommend to 
camp here, and not to attempt the pass the same day. 

If one is keen however there is another tramp of 3 miles 
•chiefly over boulders to the foot of the Pass. Here is a 
wonderful formation— the stream one is travelling tip 
ending in a cul*de-sac, surrounded by steep cliffs, the 
water from the melting snow collecting in a cup below. 
The‘ ascent to the head of the Pass is a steep and foil 
mile. From the summit to the Pass is a steep drop of 
a couple of miles. At Yainheur juniper firewood only 
is procurable, nothing else unless Gujar cowherds are 
about. The lakes of Yamheur, just at the foot of 
the Sind side, are a remarkable sight, the deep blue, 
flecked with bits of broken ice, even at midsummer. A 
pea rifle should be taken on this march, as there are 
lots of Marmots amongst the boulders, who come out 
-and scream shrilly at passers-by. From Yanriieur to 
Koolan in the Sind Valley is an easy march of nine 
miles for cooly carriage, but absolutely unfit for pon^ 
•except in dry weather. The drop to Koolan is something 
like 7,000 feet. The forest scenery is charming, there 
being distinct belts of vegetation for different heights.. 
.Zaiwin is passed half-way. It is simply a clearing in 
the forest — a pleasant spot for lunch — and then ^.tfae' 
ponies through to Koolan. 

The time for our second march was as follows .V" . 

Lidarwat 6 A.M., breakfast and rest at Sekbwa^ . ^ f 
Lunch at top of Pass, 

Yainheur Lakes 3 rai. \ ■. V 

Cooties’ time 12 hours. 

From Koolan, the ylsitor can march to SoonatiMj^ ,. 
■or Baltal ; return to Kangan— visit Wangat rninftjp 
to the Gungabal Lake, cKmh' the pass ' 

march to the Woolar Lake by the -Erin'Nala i 
from Gungabal Lake fiij; ffirahinsar valley to 
thence to his boat at Itlainsibal or GunderbaLv. 4 V; 4 ' ^ ' 



CHAPTER XIY. 


The Passes on the Eastern Side of the Valley 
— The WAkow\N Valley — The Hoksar RouTt — 
Kishtwar — The Sinthan Pass — The Marbal 
Pass— Mr. Gilbert’s Accuraie Measurfmknts — 
Kishiwar 10 Leh by Zanskar— 10 Jammu — 
Badarwa II— Lahore to— Dalhousir to — Ba*dar> 
HTAH TO Kishiwar — Sporiino Route lo Bauar- 

WAH. 

The Pssses on the Eastern end of the Valley leading 
to the Watdwan Valley and Kishtwar are as follows 

t. Morgan Pass ... ... 11,500 feet. 

8. Hoksar Pass ... ... 13,315 „ 

3. Sinthan Pass ... .. 11,800 „ 

4. Maifaol Pass ... ... ii.soo „ 

Wariwan is really pronounced Warwan — or Maru 
Wanvan. 

The Wardwan or Maru Wardwan is a long and 
narrow valley, lying on the Eastern side of the Kashmir 
Valley, from which it is separated by a very lofty range 
of mountains. Its direction is nearly North andBouth, 
its length about 40 miles. It is bounded by high and 
rugged mountains, which almost entirely exclude the 
sun from its lower portions ; it is intersected by the 
Wardwan River, which rises in the North, flows south- 
ward to join the Cbenab, and receives in its course 
seveial tributaries from the numerous minor valleys 
whidh open on each side of it, and are called Nais. 
It itr traversed Iqp the road which leads from the province 
ol KitdHjiear on the Soudi to Sooroo and Kargd on the 
HoHlir thence to Leh, the capital of Ladak. 

t, fkt Mtfpn* JPrm^ 11,500,41 Watdwan Vallg/.— 
fbr the dkscription of this route 1 am indebted to Mr. 
0 . IiRSie Amtanoa, of Calcutta. 
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The ordinary marches are as follows : — 


1 

Stages. | 

Distace 
in miles. 

Rraiarks. 

No. 

From 

To 

I 

Kan!>al 

Achebal ... 

7 


2 

, Achebai 

NowlKjog 

12 


3 

Nowboog 

Gauran ... 

8 


4 

Gaurnii 

Lutherwan 

8 

Cross Margan Pass. 

5 

Lutlierwan ... 

Inshin 

7 



An Excursion to the Wardwan Valley over the 
Margan Pass. 


A party of four of us — two ladies and two men — having 
journeyed by boat from Srinagar, left the river at Kanbal, 
miles before reaching Islamabad, and made our 
fiist march to Achebal, camping there beneath the 
magnificent chenar trees. 

Our next march was one of about 12 miles to Now- 
boog, an easy road, almost level for some distance, and 
then a gradual ascent of a thousand feet or more 
through a jungle of low trees over the Halkun Pass. 
Reaching the summit, we had an excellent view of the 
country round, beautiful and park-like scenery, inter- 
spersed with patches of forest and streams. The descent 
to Nowboog village was along a good road, slightly 
steep in a few places, but, on the whole, excellent ; and 
by midday, after an enjoyable ride (for we took our 
ponies with us), we camped a little distance from 
Nowboog, leaving the village, which is prettily situated 
in a headland in the mountains, on our right. 

The march from Nowboog to Gauran is one of about 
7 milei^, following a winding stream and a gradual ascent 
up the valley, through rice fields and fields of Indian 
corn, with large forests of pine on either side. Gauran is , 
situated at the head of the valley beyond the stream. 
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and is raiher hidden by trees. Here we found excellent 
camping ground on the side of the hill, and had a fine 
view of the valley with its splendid pine forests on 
either side rising up over the hills, and behind us the 
Margan Pass. 

The road from Gauran to the summit of the Pass, 
though .steep in some places, is not a difhcull one ; our 
ponies were able to take us most of the way, or to within 
a mile or so of the summit, the rugged path here, qver 
boulder land, being too steep to ride. 1'he ponies were 
led up, and we walked leisurely ; and, by resting every 
few hundred yards, managed the ascent with comfort. 

Reaching the summit we found ourselves in a beauti- 
fully green flat valley, a mile and a half long, in which 
both ponies and cattle were grazing, with hills on either 
side \ those on the left probably 2,000 feet higher. The 
water was intensely cold, and we enjoyed a draught of 
what we thought nicer than any iced drink we had ever 
had in Calcutta. 

The valley, or flat, is nearly level for a mile and is 
about half a mile in breadth ; a slight de.scent over 
marshy land brought us to a magnificent view over ihe 
Wardwan Valley — of range upon range of mountain tops 
rising like the waves of an ocean, with the great peaks of 
Nun and Kun rising 3,000 feet clear above their feflows. 

At the end of the flat, we camped at a place they 
called Lutberwan, though there is no sign of any village 
here; it is a place for goatherds, whose huts were 
not for distant from the trees we ramped under. This 
march occupied from 6 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

It is well to note that the change in the ternperatuie 
between Gauran and Lutherwan needs providing for. 
We found it very cold at Lutherwan when the sun 
went down, and were glad of the shelter of some rocks, 
to keep out the cold wind that blew. Warm wraps and 
rugs should be taken on this march, and the baggage be 
sent off very early in the morning from Gauran, to make 
nire of one’s camp being pitched by the afternoon at Luth- 
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erMn, which is only 400 feet below the Pass. The ladies 
halted here while the men were ibex shooting to the left. 

The hills on either side of Lutherwan are well worth 
an ascent. Both reil bear and ibex were here, andi 
the very first evening we were able to clearly distinguish 
through our glasses a bear on the hill in front of us. 
We got, both ihcx and red bear on these hills 
during our st^iy, though at quite a day’s march from 
Lutjtierwan. ('limbing the hills on either side, we had 
a finer view of the snowy ranges, and the ascent on the 
right of Lutherwan through a pine foresty brought us 
into valleys or among these higher rangeSi of e 
mile or two in length. At the end of the first valley we 
came to, ^ hich was probably two miles in length, we found 
large pools of water — the water rises here in a hollow 
among the mountains — and we shot a couple of duck, 
which, passing over, were piobably resting here that day. 

We tiien came to a very steep ascent of about half a 
mile, and over the summit found other* flats, covered 
with grass, at a height of about 12,000 feet. Camping 
in one of these flats we ascended the hills, and followed 
a beaten track along tiie hills, obtaining magnifioeiH 
views of the surrounding country^ the view of snow* 
capped nKmntains and peaks being particularly grand. 

Returning to Luthfrwan. 

A good path in some places, and rideable, with the 
exception of a rough portion here and th^re^ brought 
us to Inshin in the Wardwan Vallcy-> having descenditd 
some thousands of feet. 

Gauran and Inshin on either side of the Pate are 
about 8,000 feet, the Morgan Pass being liiJOP. 

We camped a mile ot so above of iuMWIpr 

on the bank of the river, beneath some 
It may be noted that whilst supplies ard not 
between Gauran and Inshin, in both \hese places wt 
were able to get milk and mutton (buying a saoatt 
at a timeX as akoother supplies, and honey was 
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to tts. Our d&k runners brought us bread and stores 
from Srinagar regularly. 

The ^Vardwan is a beautiful valley about a quarter of a 
Aiile in breadth, and bounded by high and rugged moun- 
tains. We spent ten day# here, shooting in the nullahs, 
and, after short excursions, returning to camp at Inshin. 

The people at the different villages were preparing for 
the cold weather and we were interested in their arrange- 
ments, understanding, as we were told by them, 4hat 
they are practically cut off from one anotiier for some 
months together. The snow prevents their leaving 
tbear villages, and so they were twisting tiie hay into 
ropes, and hanging these ropes on fairly high trees, 
where the cattle could not get at it -a sort of rick 
built itt amongst the higher branches of the trees — and 
with this they fed their cattle during the montlis of 
sefclpsion. In the upper stories of the wooden houses 
in wMeh they lived they stored their grain 

One of our party tri^ the river for fish and caught a 
large number close to the Inshin brid^, a very small 
fiah, a few inches only in length, and icy cold to the 
tott^ when taken out. This seemed to be all however 
that the riyer contained. 

We got couple oC barasingh in the nullahs above 
IiUihin. The ladies did not accompany us for this sport. 

Beturning over the Pass to Gauran, we marched from 
th^ over the bids and through the pine forests on the 
Otiurfen^ into the Udar Valley, a couple of easy 
j^^ettOBlsbmakatn j then to Pahalgam, returning by 
vgih 4gh£ bank of the Lidar to Bijbehara and Srinagar. 
^ to the excursion generally, we bad heard a 

iO/f its diffiewUtev, and that the region was 
; Siwfiiinan than to the general 

we^wottld opt reconnmend it to those 
ate not stmng and able to rc^h it a bity it cer- 
. wi|y iMsti repaidiil the trouble we lad to enoounter, 
^es of the party managed it with comfort 
at^iet ewly^ ^ 


vs 
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The Hoksar Pass, 13.3*5’. to ^aru Ward-man. 
Ward gives this route as follows 


No. 


Stauks. 


I'roin 


Kaiibal 

Achebal 

Nowboog 

Knjparaii 

Camp 


To 


Achebal ... 
No>^boop; .. 
Rajparan .. 
Camp 
Maru 


Distance 
in inilcb. 


7 

12 

14 

10 

10 


Remark^. 


Cross pass 13*3*5* 
A good day’s jour* 
iwy. 


- - — ■ «nie liiven to the beautiful Western 

Sinthan Pass, 11,800', fo Kishfmar. 

5 e .00 feet above the sea-level, rests on an 

“MjlIX ml'di »f ioonuins. MostV tie pW» » 

“ri 

.dornrf .ilh «rd»,« Md tore™, 

:^”S4Tbrp«.. •"* 

und. .hich .a. tonnedr «ld«» "»»> »» 
•’tTS de«H|#i«» of 'ho .0 Ki.ht™ *0 

SUdimIc,, 

Thee from ,ho Eutair 

oto thm, ita ^WKWBi^ &U. o( rtdeh «« 

Side, have or KanbaL There i« Httle 

form oAhe two road* to Kisbtwar 

diffcrtn« 1 Road, whicb ia marked on the 

»«S6. as a main toad, 
of »on^«i» -“ok iirtdmj-... 
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territory from the South-East corner of the valley of 
Kashmir, by the Marhal Pass (11,500 feet). This road 
is not kept in repair an^i is now a difficult track for ponies. 

The other route, and this is recommended for selection, 
is the New Kishtwar Road, constructed by Colonel A. E. 
Ward in 1897, .This road crosses the range by the 
Sinthan Pass (i 1,800 feet). In most parts this is a fairly 
wide track, well bridged and rideable throughout. 'I’he 
distance from Islamabad to Kishtwar town is abgut 
66 miles. The usual stages are as under : — 


S PAGES. 

I 

No. From [ 


1 ' Islamabad Riuh.ahr ... 

(Waziri Bagh) 

2 Kuthahr ... Dusu 

3 I Dusu ... Sinthan 

4 ; Sinthan ... Chatrit 

c : Chatru . . . Kisht war . . . 

^ i 




The following details of these stages and information 
about the toad may be of interest: — 

I. Islamabad to Kuthahr.— Z>»/a»ire, lo miles, 
Kanbal, 

After leaving Islamabad town the road crosses, for 
some six miles, the fertile rice lands situated in the delta 
of the Arpat River, the tributary of the Jhelum, which 
drains the Kntihar Valley. At mile 7, the Acbebal 
garden is passed. Thence the road skirts the Achebal 
gsme pveM^ along the South side of the Kutihar Valley 
to die owhpat Kuthahr. On the hillside to the South- 
East of this vQIage can be seen the pits from which 
iron ore ants formerly extracted, Kuthahr^and Strf, on 
the Bringb stream, being the only two places where iron 
'«uis. formerly workisd and smelted in Kashmir. 
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a. Kiithabr to Du 8 U.—IVsta»oe, 13 m/ies. 

The road ascends slightly for the first 33^ miles alter 
leaving Kuthahr, passing through minor iorest, till the 
low Kachewan Fasa is rear hed. Thence the descent is 
very gradual to the Naubug Valley. Half-way is 
Kharapura, a fairly large village, where there is a camping 
ground and ordin.iry supplies can be obtained. The 
Naubug stream is crossed bv a bridge a short distance 
above Larnu, the largest village in the Naubug Nala. 
There is a camping ground in this vill ige also. Thence 
to Dusu on the Brinwai stieam is about 4 miles. In the 
various ravines above Dusu both barasingh and bear 
are frequently shot. 

3. Dusu to Sinthan. — Dtstanu^jn^ miks. 

For the first mile the right bank of the Bnnwar stream 
is followed. At this point the stieam is crossed ^ a 
bridge and the road runs along the Sinthan Nar. The 
track which follows the Bnnwar stream leads to the 
Hoksar Pass (13,315 feet), and thence to the Main Wkrd- 
wan Valley, or to the pictureMue grazing grounds known 
as Rajparan. Near the junaion of the streams » a 
pretty camping ground, a marg in the forests, oUled Soi 
Nar. '1 hence by a slight ascent Kudan, another open 
space in the forest, where camps are sometimes |Ktcbi^. 
(no supplies), is reaihed at the fourth mile, Fraun 
Kudan the ascent bet omes steeper ; a footpath Inds 
up the glen straight to the pass, but the toad Ibmws 
the stieam to the left. Two miles fnnn the pass the 
road again toms to the right ; clumps of thommaadl^MA 
and birch forest are passed, and the barren 
the pass is traversed. The ascent is not a ^ 
and thepasb is very open. The descentis wpufii fleepi^^ 
It is some 5)4 mile* to Sinthan, a graaiog|^bndlriier9 • 
i^jar's has been built Hoaopffiies^ i^liglHt 

in the summer available. The view ol the 
towards Sura aod^bmikar from the -top of fbeTpiklsn 
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fine one in clear weather. A footpath from the pass 
to Sinthan exists, which is considerably shorter than the 
bridle path, but very steep. 

4. Sinthan to Chatru — Dhtaim^ 13 miles. 

At first the road passing through the forest on the right 
bank of the Chmj^am stream is cool and picturesque \ 
but after crossing to the left bank the road is a tiring 
one, the descent too steep for riding wjth pleasure, anddthe 
heat consi<ierahle, unless an early start is made. At the 
seventh mile the village of Cbingam is passed. This is a 
fair place to camp at if short stages are being made. The 
deodar forests from this point are very fine. From these 
forests sleepers for the railways are cut by the State 
Forest Department, which are floated down the Chenab 
river to Wasirabad. From Chingam to Chatru the road 
descends gradually and is pleasant riding. Shortly 
before the camp is reached the Singhpur or Kashur 
Khol stream flows into the Chingam stream, and the 
road over the Marbal P^ss joins the Sinthan route. 

At Chatru the Divisional Forest Officer has a small 
bouse, 

5. Chatru to Kiahtwar. — Distance^ 16 miles. 

From Chatru to Moghul Maidan, the scene of the 
defeat of the Moghul troops by the Kishtwaris, where 
«-the invasion of Kishtwar was first attempted from 
Kasbtnir (the proper name of the place is Moghal 
Masar), the road is in parts very narrow and situated 
high up tbe hillside. At Moghul Maidan, there are only 
two or three village houses and though camps are some- 
titnes pitched there, the camping ground is p< or ai<d only 
the scantiest supplies available. Half way, the village 
el Defpette is* pas'^ed, and the Kashur Kliol stream, 
Wbfdi the road has followed, joins ihe Maru Wardwj[n 
Iftiver* The Chenab River is crossed by a good bridge at 
the 't#e)ftfa mite ; the village at the junction is Pandarkot. 

hri<%e the ascent to the Kishtwar plateau 
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is steep; it isa tiring two miles’ climb. On the road- 
side, the sole architectural relics of the old Hindu 
rulers of Kishtwar are seen. These carved stones seem 
to have formed portion of a series of resthouses for 
travellers. 

Two miles over a level country, and Kishtwar town is 
reached. The fine old Changan (Polo ground) is the 
chief ornament of Kishtwar. The large brick houses of 
thg Wazir’s families, the mud fort, now used as a police 
station, and the bazaar are of little interest. 


4. Marbal Pass^ ii»5oo', to Kishhvar, 

This route leads up the Bringh Valley. 

The marches are — 


Staues. 


Distance 
in miles. 


Remarks. 


6 


P'rom 


To 


] j Kanbal (Islamabad)’ Wangam 

2 I Wangam ... ’ Karbudru 

3 [ Karbudru 


i 

4 I Singhpur 

5 • Moghul Maidan 


Singhpur 
Moghul Maidan 
Kishtwar 


18 

9 

x6 


16 

II 


Cross Pass 
11 . 500 - 

Joins new road^ 
half way. 


The pass is crossed in the third march ; the descent, 
steep grassy slope, is open at first, but afterwards in a 
narrow glen in early summer this route is somewhat dan- 
gerous below on account of avalanches. The view of 
snow peaks from the summit is very splendid. 

'5. Mr. Gilbert^ of the Kashmir Railway Survey gtve$ 
the distances as accurately measured by him as Mlows. 


* •* Hints to Travellers, 1887.' 
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In a mountainous country, however, exact measurement, 
though correct, make nistances appear much shorter 
than they really are to the tired traveller. Up a steep 
pass the ordinary pace may be allowed at a mile an 
hour. 

His marches are as follows : — 


SlAOPS. j 

T>istrtnr(‘ 

KKNTARirS. 

c From 

A 

To 

in mill's. 

1 ! Kanbal 

H.irhanime vid 



2 Harhamme viCt 

1 Adiebal 

Achebnl 

Wyl 

" 

9 ^ 

Turn off left to Now- 

3iWyl 

Karbudru 

(y j 

boog. 

4|K{\rbiidru 

Singhpur 

9 1 

1 Climb totopofMar- 

i 

j 

q'Singhpiir 

Moghul Maidan 

1 

10 

i bal Pass, 2,600 in 
two miles and de- 
scent of 5,000 in 
next seven miles. 

Good shootingnalns 

i 

6 ; Moghul Maidan 

Kishtwar 


on the left. 

1 


S9K 



The route from Kishtwar to Maru Wardwan, is up the 
river Maru vi& Lopar, Hanzal and Yardu. fairly easy 
marching. 

A bridle path is also being constructed by the Forest 
Department up the Valley of the Chenab (Chandra 
Bhaga). In 1899 some 15 miles were completed to 
Kidnu. It is a great improvement on the former un- 
speakable foot-path. 
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A route leads from Kishtwar by Zanskar to Leh as 
follows : — 

27 marches, 298 miles. 



STAGhS. 


Remarks^ 


, From 

To 

1 

■ 

1 

Kishtwar ... 

Bagni 

*3 


2 

Bagni 

Piyas 

11 



Piyab 

Siri 



4 

Sin 

Atholi 

H 

Thus far up Cbenab. 

5 

Atholi 

Kundhel 

It 

Up Bbutua NuUab. 

6 

Kundhel ... 

Machel 

11 

No supplies beyond 

/ 

Machel 

Bujwas 

8 }f 

this to Padam. 

S 

Bujwn.s 

Biigjan Hiwan .. 

7 

I^ge glaciers. 

9 

Bugjati Hiwan 

Gauiia 

13 

Cross Umasa J..a, 

13 

Gaiira 

Ating 

Ating 

1 Sani 

10 

9 

X 7 s 370 . 

11 

Sani 

Padam 

9 

Chief place of Zan- 

12 

13 

Padani 

Thondhe ... 

9 

skar. 

14 

Thondhe ... 

Zangta 

12 


»5 

Ziingta 

Namtse 

*3 

Cross Cbetong 1 . 41 - 

16 ; 

1 Namtse 

Pangatse 

it 

to 

bho, Z4»X50. - 

*7 1 

1 Pangatse ... 

Nira 

. xo 

Cross Nira Pats* 

1 

18 < 

1 Nira 

Yalebung ... 

6 

x6,ooo. 

^9 

Yalebung ... 

Pbutaksa 

16 

Cross Singbe Pass, 

90 

Pbutaksa ... 

Honupatta 

X 3 

16.600. 

Cross PasSs xd^aooi. 

21 ; 

Honupatta... 

Wania 

19 

22 

Wania ... 1 

Lfamayurii 

6 

Cross Pass, 19,500^ 

83 

Lamayura . . 


66 

Join Leh rciiite* 

— 


1 

as* 

' - 


This is a difficujt path tven'on fodti and doaed' 
mm for eight monthsln the year. ■ . ■ ■ 
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Kishtwar to Jammu. 


The direct road to Jammu is as follows ; — 



Stages 









Distances as 
measured 




Ijwtance 




in miles 

by Mr 

No. 

From 

To 



Gilbert. 

• 

1 

Kishtwar .. 

Kandnt 

to 


9'A 

2 

Kandni 

Jnngelwar 

10 



3 

4 

Tangalwar .. 
Bheii 

Bheli 

Khaleni 

14 

10 


loH 

iiA 

1 

Khaleni 

A^sar 

14 


9!i 

Assar 

Batoti 

14 Very bad 
march 
13 

io>4 

7 

Batoti 

Drumtal 


8 

Dromiat ... 

Udattipur 

1 )an5al 

*3 "1 

1 t3 


9 

Udampuc .. 
Dansal 

14 1 

P 


10 

Nagrota 

12 ^ 1 

.... 

11 

Nagrota 

Jammu 


1 " 



The first four marches are over very bad road. In 
march 5 are a couple of bad ascents. March 6 is level 
at first, then a very bad ascent of about 3,c)bo feet 
to pass, known as Makru Pbdt ; then a stiff descent, and 
another climb to BatoG. Much of both is ndeable. 
Assar has no shade to camp in. On the whole, Kishtwar 
to ^oti is very stiff marching, some parts being quite 
unrideable. 

Batfurwah, 5,400 feet above the sea-level, is the chief 
townof the jagir of Kaja Sir Amr Sing, K.c.s.i. It is an 
old tMSbling place with typical Kashmir houses and may 
perhaps contain 3,000 inbahitants. It is plentifully 
suppHid sdlh water; there is a curious sqfiare in the 
Csam^ end an old-fiishioned bazaar. Combs and caps 
aMmk sold, and dheizies are much to the fore^ 
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It is four marches from Kishtwar, the intervening 
country being difficult going. Badarwah is perhaps 
of interest, because red bears are occasionally found 
in the neighbourhood of the Chatlardar Pass. One 
or more officers of the Forest Department have of 
late years lived here in the summer. 

Badarwah can be reached from Kishtwar, Batoti (on 
Jammu Route), Dalhousie, or Chamba. I have visited 
it from Dalhousie. 

'fhe best route from the Punjab is as follows. For a 
note on this I am indebted to Mr. R. H. Fendall, of 
Lahore. 

The marches are as follows : — 


0. 

Stages. 

Distance 
in miles. 

Remarks. 

From 

To 

I 

Lahore 

Pathankote ... 


By rail. 

2 

P.atlianknte ... 

Dhar or Dunira 


By tonga. 

3 

Dhar or Dunira 

Bnsoli 

8 

Riding and ferry. 

4 

Basoli 

Bhoond 

13 

Bridle path. 

5 

Bhoond 

Buni 

12 

f » 

6 

Buni 

Sarthnl 

la 


7 

Sarihal 

Badarwah ... ; 

14 

»» 


Rail to Pathankote, take tonga to Dhar, or Dunira, 
thence across country 8 miles, from either place. The 
road from Dhar is however better than the pagdandi, 
or track, from Dunira. One crosses the river by ferry or 
raft to Basoli, and enters Kashmir from British 
territory. 

4* Basoli to 13 

A long, dreary, dusty march, most uninteresting tbrougl^ 
low hills, no bungalow, and a very smiedl campMif ground. 
Altitude about 4,000 feet ; Dalhousie easilf 
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5* Bhoond to Bunl.— 1 2 mik$. 

The rofid leads over the Banjil Pass, 6,500—7,000 feet. 
A pleasant march and pretty camping ground on ihc 
banks of a river. 

6. Buni to Sarthal.— 1 2 miks, 

Sarlhal is about 8,000 feet; some wild gorges aie 
passed on the way. Red bears are found near camping 
ground. There is only one small shop here duriitg the 
summer months, and no supplies can be relied on. 

7. Sarthal to Distance, 14 miles. 

Cross the Chattardar Pass 10,100 feet. A very easy 
ascent. Fine view on clear day, and specially from 
heights to left which run up to 1 3,000 ; a cold country 
of rocks above. No living thing. There are two 
mountain tarns. The view includes the Machai Peak, 
Nun and Kun 23,000 and the Brahma Peaks, 20,000. 

On the hillsides above the Pass are fine rhododen- 
dron trees. The descent is easy and follows a beautiful 
pine’Clad valley to Badarwah, say, 10 miles distant. The 
scenery on this march is very fine as a whole. Within 
y% mile of the city is a nice little forest hut. 

The marches from Dalhousie are as follows 


Stages. 

Distance* 1 Remarks. 
in miles. ; 

1 

No. 

From 

To 

1 

Dalhousie 


Kajiar 

\ 

2 

Knjiar 


Cbamba * 

7 i Cross Bttvi, 

3 

Chamba 

• • • 

Manjir 

16 1 

4 ; Manjir 


Bhandal 

14 1 

$ 

Bhandal 


Laneera 1 


6 ' 

f angera 


Thanala 

17 ' Cross Padri. 


Tbanala 

... 

Badarwah 

8 ; Pass, 9»00«> 

i feet. 
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Kajiar is a lovely spot — an opening in the forest*-- 
overlooking a wee lake, with deodars around. The lake 
is said by the natives to be unfathomable, but a recent 
measurement gave i6 feet. There is a d&k bungalow. 

Chamba is a most picturesque town, specially when 
looked down on from a distance. A charming view is 
obtained about 3 miles beyond Kajiar. Ti^e Ravi is 
crossed by a fine suspension bridge. There is a second 
bridge over the Ravi lower down near Bathri below 
Dalhdusie. At Chamba is a very good fully furnished 
dak bungalow 

Manjir, a very long march, and very hot in the 
summer. Forest bungaloir. 

Bhandal, a tedious march, commencing with a long 
ascent. Small forest bungalow, 

Langera, a small village. Small forest bungalow. 

Thanala, cross PadrtPass, over 9,000 feet Ascent 
difficult. No rest-house. 

Badarwah, no rest-house. 

A sporting route I followed in October 1895, 
gooral and red bear was : — 

1. Dalhousie to Khairi ; 5 hours . — Crossed river on 
temporary raft There is a single rope stretched across 
tlie river here. 

2. Khairi to Searah.—P^ climb of 3,000 feet Juggle 
fowl and gooral, 

3. Search to Bhanjal , — ^Ascent of 1,500 to 3,000 at 
start 

4. Bhanjal to Bhani. 

5. Bham Zohamgar. 

6. Lohomgar to Sarthal . — Fine bold scsmerjr in gorget 

in this march. , » 

7. Sarthal to Badarwah. 

These marches pass through gooral diffs, with jimgle- 
fowl shooting below, and red bear in and about ^he 
Sarthal mountains. Saw many moonal pheasants pn 
higher mountains South and South-East of pass. 
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An interesting route from Srinagar to Oalhousie is 
by Kishtwar, Biidarwah, and Chamba. Fur convenience 
sake the full inarches are given :-•> 



* 

Stages. 


Distance 
in miles 

RB.MARK.S. 

No. 

From 

To 

I 

Srinagar 


Islamabad 


34 


2 

Islamabtifl 


Kuthahr 


to 


3 

^Kulhahr 


Dusee 


<3 


4 

Du«see 

• » 

Sinthan 


14 

Crobh Sinthan 

5 

Sinthan 


Chrftru 

••• 

13 

Tass, z 1,800 

6 

Chatru 


Kishtwar 


16 

feel 

7 

Kishtwar 


Kandtii 

••• 

12 


8 

Kandni 


Jangalwar 


M 


9 

jancalwar 


Jaora 


7 


10 

jaora 


Badaiwah 


16 


11 

Badarwah 


Thannia 


8 


la 

Tbanala 


Lnngera 

... 

*5 

Crobs I'adri Pass, 

13 

LangefA 


Uhandal 


12 

9,000 feet 

>4 

Bhandal 


Manjir 

• 

14 


IS 

Manjir 


Chamlm 


16 


16 

Chamba 

• « w 

Kajiar 


7 


*7 

Kejiar 

«o« 

Dolhousie 


11 

• 


Marches i to 6 have been described. 

, ^ • 

7» KUhtwar to Kaminh—J^isfanee, 12 miles.* 

There are two roads. One (impassable for ponies and 
only fit for coolies) follows the river between Linatl and 
KandnK The better road is by Sailana where a pony 
can he led. 


. * Hotel pH tbis march a% well aa for ixiitch general inlormations 
I lim to fie Radcliflre^ Esq^, Amfetani Forest Coniervator, 
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8 . Kandni to laxiZtiVHBX.— Distance^ 13 miles. 
Very bad steep staircase road nearly the whole way, 

<lifi(icult even for a led pony. A side stream is crossed 
by a rickety bridge at Thatri. This is a roughly-built 
rest-house. 

9. Jang^alwar to iMt2i.--Disiiince^ 7 miles. 

'I here is a steady climb for the first three and a half 
miles. to a ridge with forest; good snow view. Road 
ahead difficult in places. Water found at only one place 
on this march. 

10. Jaora to Badarwah.-~ 7 -^/.v/tf;/tv, 16 miles. 
The road follows the ridge with splendid snow views 

for ten miles, descending to Chinta. I'licnce is a steady 
ascent to Dadarwah. 

11. Badarwah to Thanala.— 8 miles. 

Hoad good and passable for laden animals, crossing 
f.everal small streams up cultivated valley. Camp at 
foot of pass. 

12. Thanala to Langera.— 15 miles. 
Long ascent of 2 miles to Padri Pass, 9,000 feet, which 

marks the boundary line between Chambaand Kashmir. 
Steep stony descent following the course of the stream 
down the Kandi Marl Valley Forest bungalow. 

13. Langerato Bhitjtidal.^/ 7 /f/ti//^c, 12 miles. ^ 
The road continues down the valley with troublesome 

ascents and descents. North-East of Langcra is Gumgool, 
where, owing to wise and careful preservation by the Raja 
of Chamba, a keen sportsman, the Hangal or Barasinga 
still remains. Forest bungalow and post office. 

14. Bhandal to Matijir* — Distance^ 14 nnles. 

A long tiring march ; towards the end a steep ascent 
of 2,000 feet leads to a plateau and then a long tedious 
descent to forest bungalow. 
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15. Manjir to Chamba. — DUiantc^ 16 miks. 

A long march over a good bridle road. At ab;>ut 
one mile the Saehi branch of the Ravi is crossed. At 
7 miles the path rises to a ridge whence Chamba is 
visible about 8 miles distant. The road below follows 
the right hank of the Ravi to the town. 

16. Chamba to Kajiar. Distance, 7 miles. 

Leaving the town the river is crossed by a handsome 
suspension bridge and then a steady ascent to Kajiar. 

17. Kajiar to Dalhousle.-^/^/V/r7;irc, w miles. 

A charming walk along a good bridle path ascending 
gradually to the dip at the woodsheds, thence easy 
descent to Upper Bakrota mall and one mile down to the 
post office, Lower Bakrota, Dalhousie. There is a second 
longer way to Dalhousie (21 milc.s) vid Chil (9 miles), 
where is a dak bungalow. The gradient is easier, hut 
the road is hot and exposed to the sun. 

A second route to Dalhousie from Kashmir is vid 
the Banihal Pass and Jammu road to Batoti, thence to 
Badarwah as follows : — 

Srinagar to Batoti, see Chapter VI. 



Sta.;e.s. 

i 

1 Distance 

1 in miles. 


No. 

From 

1 

To 

K KM ARKS 

6 

Batoti 

1 Assar 

] 

>4 1 

Cross Makrii Pbat 

7 

A«saf 

; Khaleni ... 

*4 j 

Pass, aclimU of 
over 2,000 feet. 

8 

Khaleni 

'.Khaleni ... 

; r 

11 

Camp in Deodar 
Forest. 

9 

r 

Khateni 

Badnrwah .. 

9 

Forest bungalow 
\ above town. 

1 




CHAPTER XV. 

Thl Souih-Easi and Southern poRTiolfts of Kashmik 
— A 'rouR UP I HE River lo Kakapur— Payrch — 
SriUPiYAN — T ung Marg — Thf Hakibal Falls — Thj& 
Course oi the Veshau — Kangwaiian — Mahina^ 
— Saipokrian — The Konsa Nag Lake — Rkiurn 
Journey —Smiau lo Konsa Nag— Kangwattan to 
Kuri — Vigne’s Rouie — Tung Marg to Mazgam — 
Kaim-1 udin ZiARUi — Hanjipur- Chimer — Dand- 
WAR— The Mohoo Pass—* Dandwar jo Ram$u — 
Chimhr to Akehal— Roozlu Vai ley— Vernao — 
Thp Banihal Pass — List of Passes in ihs neigh* 

BOURHOOD of BaNIHAL — ACHEBAL — ISLAMABAD— A 

Tour, IslaM'abad to Nowboog— Kokarnao— Ver- 
NAG — SHUPIYAN— ChRAR — N iL NaG — SUMSET PSAIC 
— Tuiakute Peak to Srinagar* 

In Chapter XIII, the traveller has been cpnducted 
by river from Srinagar as far as Kakapur. Here it fi 
well to have through ponv carriage arranged f«r prividciy 
beforehand, together with as many coolies as are 
ed. Ramooi the first stage on the Bhimber FOtife^ 
to miles iiistant. 

Kakapur to Payech. — Distance^ 7 aui/Su* 
Clearing the small village on the left bank of 
Tiver, one turns to the left, passing evidelices of ntiiiS, 
one possibly a bridge. 1 he three branches of Jjjig 
Ramchu River are then crossed by rude btld^ Hht 
Ramchu River rt^es in the Pir ^jal under die CbittaMti 
Pass. Tbe road then leads thnSugh the nice little vmge 
of Ratnapura. B^ood this the path H a inere ttmSk 
across rice-fields to Naroo, the entrance t6 this 3fWo 
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village being shaded by live chenars, one of great girth* 
The track continues on towards the fine Kareewah of 
Nonggar, with a larger village, Largroo, very conspicuous 
on^r Its lee. 

tiie path then follows the line of the Kateewah, with 
4 C nice litile brook to the right to the village of Kohil. 
On the North-ljast side of Kohil near a hne spring issu- 
iilg from the foot of the Kareewah is a small halt-buiied 
temple, resembling that at Martund 1 hence it ^uns 
^ose under the tabltland, the sides of which aie mucb 
honeycombed, where the crows have then dwellings 
The stream flowing under the Kareewah is forded twice 
before Payech, situated close to the head of the table- 
land, is real hed The camping ground is S E of the 
village on a cra«sy plain overlooking the brook — a 
beautiful clear stream in the autumn There is a fine 
view of the Konsa-Nag Peaks sharp and defined The 
temple at Payech is one of latest lelics of the Hindu 
age. It IS dedicated to Vishnu, and the ceiling is 
r^ated so as to re|)resent the sun. It is ciniously 
sittlkted outside the village and was surrounded by a 
poor mud wall in November 1901. 


< lP«yi(Kh to SYmv^y an.— Distance, i z miM 

tlite potfa ftt first ascends the side of the Kareewah, 
lelthj^d views to the tight, away to the Western table- 
laadr kiipwn as Damodar. After clearing the rising 
ground the distant (loint made for » a sm^ll dark hill,* 
Lebia Tfir, which ts miles East of Shupiyan, The 
awnfit ia not of much interest, and the ro.id is in* 
diibnnt. The country pasged through is a g<>bd ddal 
under rice cultivation, covered with numerous fruit trees, * 
andugioiifi muiqi bkch berry bushes, ripe in October., 
Vdttges ere scetteied every whvre. After about g hours 
gpiip one readies the vilbi^ of Dumowing, well shfdt^ 
uip iHi the left bank of the Rembiars, u 

river vrideh rised^ in the lakes Nundun and Ehag Swr 

*3 
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near the Darbal Pass. This iS* a good place for break- 
fast two-thirds of the march. '1-he path scon. aWr crosses 
the w.ide rocky bed of the K cm biara, •ascends the right 
baitk and passes the village of Ashrung, which contains a 
/.iarut and the usual chenars. Another stony nala is 
crossed, then rice cultivation and soon a well-made track 
Irgm Ramoo is struck, leading up to Shu|)iyan, which lies 
mostly hidden in a hollow of the land beyond. The 
cbie^ pleasure of this march is the fine view of the Pir 
Panjal peaks, which show out clearer as one advances. 
The lowest depression S.-S.-W. which marks the Aliabad 
Pass is very plain. .Shupiyan is a large town built on 
Jlidlocks as well as in the hollows. The bazaar is a good 
one and a great emporium for sail. The rest-houses . 
were located beyond the town in a level place much - 
exposed to wind at night. I’he barrack here was 
destroyed by fire, and the old double-storied house 
depicted in “ Knight’s Kashmir*’ is unfit for habitation. 
The best site for a camp is the enclosure beyond *;lhe ^ 
State Dispensary. The south view is obstructed, but 
frohi here is seen a fine panorama of the valley and of 
the mountains south and east. If a halt is made at 
shupiyan, there are two places near by, which should he 
’ seen by the visitors. One is the Lohun Tar Hill, anJt 
' the other the spring and small Mundir of Kapal Mochan. 
The former should be visited early' in the day, the latter* 
at any time. 

Kapal Mochan is about half an hour’s journ^. The 
^th to it leaves Shu])iyan by the South-East, passing 
though the village of Bartpura.with its picturesque houses,, 
all occupied by Pundits, on across the Rembiara towardt 
the cliffs on the opposite side. Here is the small detach- 
' **ed village of Dehgam. Beyond it is the saaed spring 
and a small Mundir, The main spring is enclosed in 
small tank. At one corner is an ancient lingan^ 
andther some old carved stones. The ruins bf a ment 
ihcomplete temple close by were originally ihttad^d for 
but the door being put 'in fading North 
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instead of' East and AVest, the building was abandoned. 
Thousand^' of ^people from all parts visit this spot 
in Auguatf bpecfItUy' those who have lost children under 
five years.df^ag^. 

The. Sliup^jin land -mark, the Loliim 'I'ar Hill, 
though looking close by, is nearly 2 miles distant. It is 
approached, by* a good country road, which runs on 
towards KialgairiVor i ^ mile ; it then turns to the left over 
a' track, the final ascent being short and sleep. Jt is 
about 350^ feet above the level of the valley, and the 
small forest of lirs {Ahies IV’ehMana) on its summit makes 
it'a conspicuous, object. A fine unbroken view of the 
valley on all sides is obtained from its summit. The en- 
thusiastic Vigne who got his first view of the v.dley fiom the 
Lohun 1 ar, writes; ‘M gazed in surprise, excited by the vast 
extent and admirably defined limits of the valley, and 
the almost perfect proportions of height to distance by 
which its scenery appeared to be universally characteris- 
ed.” Vigne in a|)ologising to the reader, as I do now, for 
the constant repetition of remarks on landscape, asks his 
readers to remember that the name of the valley has ever 
been.associated with a high ])icturesquc idea; that Kash- 
mir is not India, that its glens, glades, forests and streams 
are truely Alpine ; that the aspect of the forest at litlle 
distance is wholly European ; and, although it* may 
resemble the best of European scenery, yet European 
scenery is not the liest. On a very clear day one sees 
the Takht-i-Suliman (27 miles distant), the Fort on Hari 
Farbat, and to the left is Aha Thung marking Manasbal ; 
above are the peaks of Koiahoi, Haramukh, and the 
gf^at mountain/ Nanga Parbat (N.) in the corner — lord 
over all. VVesta;iard and South-West are the forest-clad 
slopes oC the Panjal and the great line of peaks 
attove. North eastward in the valley is the ridge and 
Martund plain above Islamabad, and between this an«i 
w city the peak of Wastarwan jut out into the valley. 
*ne small sketch attached, may be of interest to the 
visitor. Travellers to Kashmir are advised to carry a 
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little ])orket compass witli them, otherwise tite positkm 
assigned to various places will not be understood. The 
Aliabad Pass would certainty be thought to, be nearly 
due South, whereas it is about West % South, and tbe 
peaks of Nun and Kun are almost trup East The 
Goolabuhnr Pass is nearly due South. ^Between it and 
the Aliabad Pass depression come the Kdnsa-Nag 
Peaks, the p*ss of same name, the Budil P«is8 next, 
witiv a striking headland to its West which is, 1 
believe, the great hluflf point of the Pir Pt^njal, seen 
from Stalkotc. In returning to Shupiyan from the hi^h 
ground ahoie the village of Mimander, oife gets a fine 
view of tlte town for the foreground, and Nanga Parbat 
Peak rising beyond, with Haramukh to the right. 

3. Shupiyan to Tung Marg» — Distance^ 9 mi/ef. 

The road leads through the village, descends and 
crosses the stream at the back and then rises to tbe 
plateau, whence, in the clear early morning one gets a 
glorious \ iew of the Panjal Peaks, speemliy that which 
marks the line of the Budil Pass, mentioned before, and 
one m >v take a farewell look at Nanga Parbat. Beyond, 
in a hollow, lirs Gogrin village, and Mimander, known 
for its blankets, is on the rise opposite. Clearing 
these, the road turns Soutii-West over high lands, with 
often deep dntps in between, to Ramnagaru A mile 
beyond is Rishnagar. This village stands on the left 
bank of the river Veshau, rushing lielow in its fine 
atony bed, a quarter of a mile wide. Descending 
from the high ground we cross the river by a bridge^ 
and after two more ascents, the path turns to riuht, and 
runs over an open stony plateau towards the Vesbaii. 
gorge. Tung Miru is the home of Gujar cowherd^ 
whose square flabroofed houses cover an area of nearly 
mile. The camping ground is beyond the last booie 
in the village on the of the right tumk nf Ihe 
Veshau River and within eight of ' the celebriMl 
Harib d Falls, where the rivet makes its final exit inter 
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the plains of Kashmir. After sunset in the autumn a very 
strong cold wind blows through the gorge, and for comfort’s 
sake the camp should be pitched on one of two very nice 
sheltered plains half a mile higher up the gorge and above 
the falls. Tbe view from the camp up the Konsa-Nag 
Valley is beautiful, with its steep perpendicular cliffs lined 
with pine trees hacked by high mountains. Towards 
evening the view across the valley North-East and East 
is very impressive as the sun slowly disappears iu the 
West, throwing his purple glow on the higher snow peaks; 
Haramukh first fades, then Kolahoi, but the rays rest 
long on theVrhite snow peaks of Nun and Kun. The 
Haribal Falls (Haribal place of Huri or Vishnu) are 
approached by a good path about a quarter of a mile from 
the mouth of the gorge. The advantage of visiting them 
from the right bank is that one can go down to the level 
of the cataract and by a little improvement of the 
goat track one can de'^cend to the rive r below the falls. 
I have tviice visited the falls — last time in the autumn» 
In spring and summer, they must be splendid. The 
water does not fall ejear over in one drop, but slips 
down through a great cleft in the rocks Even in 
November, the thundering roar of the water seems to 
shake the ground. 'I'he spray is dashed up as a great 
cloud to one side, but as Vii»nc says, the beauty of 
Haribal is not owing to the volume or to the height of 
the fall, which does not exceed thirty feet, but to 
its dark, deep and precipitious sides, the forest around, 
and to the relief afforded by the snows of the Pir Fanjal 
that rise majestically at the head of the valley above. A 
precipice rises from the Ic^ft hank, with a ledge above 
from where visitors from Sedau, 2% miles distant, look 
down on the falls from above. I'his ledge is said to 
have been on several occasions the la^t resting place 
for the feet of the Hindu suicide. Even if one goes 
no further, every visitor to Kashmir should come and 
see the felted There are numbers of pigeons in the 
neighbourhood. 
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Tunz Marg to Kangwattan.-- D/s/o//ee, 8 miles, 
Time^ 3 to 4 hours. 

One cannot take a pony this way, owing to one or two 
awkward places, and a bridge ahead. The road conti- 
nues up the right bank of the Veshau gorge, a good 
mountain pith, and hdf a mile ahead crosses a mce 
sheltered jdateau, a quiet camping grniinii. A little 
ahead is another pl.iin, on which stands a large rock 
will\ several pines growing from it. Below* here the 
river is bridged roughly in the autumn. On the opposite 
bank, below the bridge, a track leads up the hillside 
to a small sulphur spring, near a pine trec^ about 200 
yards from the bridge. 'Fhe water is dark, smoky 
coloured, and impregnated with sulphuretted hydrogen 
and sulphides. I mention this spring owing to its 
having been accidentally discovered by a Gujar in 
September 1902. There is a lovely view up valley from 
this pl.cteau, which is n commended as a better camp- 
ing ground than 'lung Marg. The valley sides above it 
are clothed with most luxuriant grass. The patli now 
enters the forest, turning somewhat to the left, jiassing a 
level on the far bank l^atgasan, whicli leads up a side 
valley. It continues fairly level, as much up as down. 
After hours, one clears the forest on the It-ft, 
and the path drops dow*n into the little grassy plain of 
Samung and beyond descends steeply to the Veshau 
River, here crossed by two narrow bridges connected 
to either bank by a laive rock in the centre of ihe"^ 
Stream. The bridge is, I believe, generally carried away 
by the early floods, when the road would be closed. 
Below the bridge is a beautiful pool in the river. The 
Zogi Marg stream is sem joining the right bank of the 
Veshau higher up issuing from a lovely gorge. Beyond 
the bridge the real ascent to Konsa-Nag may be said to 
commence. The path, now %'ery narrow, rises steeply 
up a bank slippery from pine needles, and eventually 
after about 2 mdes Irads on to the open ground and fine 
plain to the right known as Kangwattan. 
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To the left, across the river, is a splendid pine forest, 
grown down to the level of the river, with a ridge of 
pines above, backed by higher pine-clad slopes. Clujar 
huts are dotted here and there, and in tlie summer 
there is said to be a large native population. 

The fine open marg on the right extends up for i * j 
miles, and the hillsides above are clothed with grass. 
The path froii> Sedan is seen high up in the InlUide. 

Kanji^wattan to Mahinag.— 7 miifs. 

Twu\ 3 hours, 

"I'he pnlb on descends and crosses by a bridge to the 
right bank, which is followed for some distance thioiigh the 
giand fore.st. A little ahead the track for nearly a mile 
winds in and over a foiest of dead trees, some of them 
giants in tiieir day. Most of the fallen trees bear marks 
of fire. 'l‘hese trees are said to have been destroyed by 
a mighty snow avalanc he, which in i8S5 swept across 
the valley from the opposite bank, during the year of 
the great earthquake. The path hugs the right hank, a 
steady and easy ascent, the forest gradually diminishing. 
After I hours, a small level known as Arungi, with a 
Gujar’s house on the left, is reached. It faces the (Jhilti 
Nala, tht? place about is called Chiltanar. 'I'he higher 
road from Sedan drops down here to the river level on the 
left bank. Above the right bank of the Chitti is«a good 
clump of pines, which shelters a Gujar’s hut, several 
fof which have been passed before. About 2^2 miles 
above Arungi, the plain of Mahinag juts out bcmi the 
right bank across the v«dley. It is marked hy the 
bare trees dotted over it. The road is now rougher, 
and this last portion, at a higher elevation, will take 
a good hour. Mahinag at the far end of the i)lateau, 
consists of two Gujar huts on the hillside above the 
stream. It commands a fine view of the head of the 
valley, a huge cul de sac enclosed by great mountain 
peaks, which reach to 15,000 feet. It is also well shel- 
tered from the wind, and on November 9th, 1 found it a 
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much warmer {diicelAuttl l^ng Marg on this lu:count. 

In d depression to the right of the highest |>eafc a path 
over 13,000 feet leads to Budil The l^itsa-Nag Lake 
position 18 hidden away to the lefk tfahtnag is so 
called because of three small nags jqiJ he bed 
of the Veshau, where the stream iflift the 

lower one wild duck tometimes^aettlC'' jilr wove 
Mahinag a powerful stream issues hollow on 

the right hank nearly equal to the volume of the 
Veshau higher up. The marches^ ^ Ml^rg to 
Mahinag, can easily be done in one day. 

Mahinag to Kofiaa 

The path Sontinues up the right hanffpsasing two 
moie river n igs, each under the Mh 
In Noveinher the waters were deld^'tprcrystat. As ^ 
one approaches the bitlTer-lik^ rising ground that 
blocks the head of the valley, the stream is crossed^ 
and the path keeps away to the right, circumventing thu"" 
hill. Crossing two fevers, it then heads S.-E. towards 
the high ridge, closing the valley beyond, and below 
which lies the lake. The small plain traversed in 
front, surroun< 1 e<l by mountains, is Satpokrian. It is 
a good hours from Mahinag. The plain is a 
moist place traversed by many mulcts. I put up 
four snipe here in November 1901. On tl}e west side 
are the ruins of a (lujar's but In the hor weather Bat* 
poknan would he a very good place to camp at fm* tbosit^'^ 
wishing to see the lake easily anu thorougbl). INbtcb 
wood is obtainable on the hills above in sufiideiiirt 
quantity fbr a day or so, but nothing else. Pine w€Ni>d 
wouW be catri^ fiotft Mahinag. The lake is 
invisible, and a good cWmb remaina. 
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on mdixitig what should be the 
of voeks. These ire idowly nego* 
a grassy hollow on 
nd after some mote 
rock socamllRirii, the lake is at last viewed a ObnsidlHa 
able distance VSg jMpibaliy, after seme teouhle^ 

picked om icrosrthtf^cks to thegrass^T rid^ 
overlooking the Ci|fe m the right-hand corner. 

1 he Koneit'Na^ (Kosah Nag locally) is a grand 
mountain lake heading N.-W. and S-E.; its length 
is a mile and a kidf and its breadth may reach half g 
mile II^ p^ar-sha|>ed, very narrow at the far S -E. 
end. Time is a bay to the left and two caves, one in 
the centmr>WWIi^ one, to the light. 

On either side, North and South, it is enclosed by pre- 
dpitous mountains rising some s,roo feet from the water. 
A glacier vgJl^ high peaks, closes the far South- 
East end. indeed, according to the map, these are the 
Konsa-Nag Peaks, for they are located topografihicaliy a 
|[ood two iidtes clear df the Nag. Taken as a whole, with 
Its wild surroundings, the Konsa-Nag lake is a glorious 
sight. It is ^mpletely hemmed in, and the passage hf 
either flank to the far end must be a difficult one, for no 
track IS visible. The mountains on the Eastern side of 
the lake are still called the Koscrin Kotun 
Allowing the peaks on either side to be x 5,000 feret, and 
their he^ht above the water atsay 2,000 to 2,500 feel, this 
would give the Lake a level of 12,50010 i3,ooofeet. In the 
spring and somn>er the water is some 40 feet higher than 
in winter* In the spring its surface is said to be covered 
k writh icebergs, which are driven about by the wind. On 
Nordmber 10th, 1901, no ice was visible. On the' 
far Soutb^Sast side, a stream of greater magnitude^ is 
^ by Vigne to find its way through the mountain side"" 
' "^IMltowards the Cbenab, and the men who accom- 
[ gtofmid this was still the case. Ihe shore in tfte 
SWto m the right is ttuWked by ridges, evidently 
sees the same thing on a 
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smaller scale on the North side of the VVoolar Lake at 
Sluikr-u-din. 'I'here are two Konsa-Nag passes, both to 
the light. One close above the lake, Fute Punjal or 
the ridge of Victory, is only fit for footmen ; the other, 
a little further back, is said to be used by ponies. A 
third pass starts further from the right head short of 
Satpokrian plain ; it leads to Rudil. 

All these passes must be near 14,000 feet. There is a 
fair amount of juniper dwarf brushwood on the 
Northern c:entre shore of the lake, and there are 
evidences of former picnickers under the rocks below, in 
the shape of broken bottles. According te Vigne, this 
noble mountain tarn is not, of course, without its 
legends. At the Western (near) end the trap rock 
descends to the vvater in a succession of ridges or steps, 
which according to tradition were occupied, the highest 
by a Rajah, who ruled this part of the country and 
beneath him tiie Wazir and Sirdars. Another story is 
that one of a party of Hindoos bathing in the lake swam 
to a rock near the bank. His friends asked him why he 
remained so long. He replied, he dared not leave the 
rock, as. whichever way lie looked, he saw the demon of 
the lake in the water ready to seize him. At last he 
sprang from the rock and the demon was seen to seize 
him ere he touched the water, and he never rose again. 

The return journey was made by the right path 
previously mentioned, and the ascent should cert;unly be 
made this way. Not only is the climb much easier, but 
the lake is viewed in the approach much further off 
than from the left track, which seemed endless. This 
path too follows the source of the Veshau. The river 
rises about 500 feet below the surface of the lake 
gushing out from the hilbside as a powerful stream and 
not over the barrier. A recent landslip has occurred 
above this spring, exposing some huge rocks which will 
probably find their way down to the plain below as 
others before them. The visitor wishing to explore the 
lake thoroughly and essay the passes, should camp at 
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Satpokrian for a few days* He must bring all supplies 
with him and belter some firewood also, though old 
birch wood is prncural>le. 

From the lake I returned to Kangwattan, and thence 
the next day to Tung Marg and Mazgam. 

The road to Konsa-Nag by the right bank of the 
Veshau has been described. This route is open accord- 
ing to the staffe of the bridges, which are said to be 
carried away by the spring and other floods. The slate 
of the road the traveller will ascertain lu forehand. 

The other route from Shupiyan is said to be a better,, 
and a pony toad. 

T. .Sltupiy.in li» SctK'iu. 

2. Sefljui to Cliiiumar. 

Chittanir to Konsa-Nag. 

Sedau is a lovely village situated in a pine-clad clen 
about 6 miles South of Shupiyan, on the alternative 
road to Hirpur and Gujrat. From Sedau runs the path 
over the Budil Pa.ss to Rajonri. The Haribal Falls 
are 2J2 miles from Sedau; the view is obtained from 
the precipice of loo feet overlooking the*left bank, and 
the approach is said to be a little difficult. 

Dr. A. Neve* gives the route Sedan to Konsa-Nag as 
follows : — 

Sedau to Chuttarnar. — Distance, 9 tnites^ 

“ For three miles a gentle ascent through forest ; 
then descend for 500 feet to Saldwas stream, a log 
bridge. Then a very steep ascent, one hour, through 
forest, Ram Kasun ; then one and half hour round 
slope of hill leaving forest, and gradually the Veshau 
stream. Camp in coppice of dwarf birch near river. 
Kangwattan is a Gujar summer village, three miles down 
on the right bank.” 

This brines the traveller opposite Arungi, mentioned 
between Kangwattan and Mahinag. 

At least six hours should be allowed for the march. 


*rhc Touristi» ljuide, by A. Nc.e. 
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The road from Chuttanar follows up the left bank and 
joins the Tung Marg road at Satpokrian. The time 
Chattar Nag to the l^ke would he 4 to 5 hours. 

Return Journey — My time in this journey was as 
follows : — 

1st (lay. Tung Marg to Kangwattan ... 3-4 hours. 1 % A. M. to 

Kangw.itlan to Mahin.'ig ..,3 „ ( 3 m 

and (lay. Mahniag to Satpokrian ... »» ) - * w 

Satpokrian I o Konsa-Nag ... 1-20 »i r ^ 6 1* iw 

^ Konsa-Nag to Kangwattan ... 5 i» 1 
5th day. Kangwattan to Tung Marg 1 I 7-io A, M. 

Tung Aiarg to Maegam ( ••• 4 m f to H A. M. 

Of course a good way for making a change would be 
Shtipiyan to Sedau, Sedau to Konsa-Nag by Jrfi bank 
and return by right hank and Kangwattan to Tung 
Marg, seeing the flails on tlie way brfck. 

On his return from the lake, Vigne turned off right 
at Kangwattan, marched up to Zogi Marg and camped 
on the banks of that stream at Chirungbal. Tlience he 
descended into the valley at Kuri, between Mazgam and 
Hanjipura. He was greatly pleased with Zogi Marg, 
which is said to be a splendid meadow, with giand and 
■extensive views of the slopes stretching westward for an 
extent of 36 miles in the direction of llie Toshi Maidan. 
Tungf Marg* to Mazg^am. — Distance^ 6 miks. 

A very easy pleasant march, through the rambling 
Jmts of Tung. Marg, then by Watu, a prosperous little 
Tillage, next Aslin.ir in a hollow below surrounded 
by walnuts and into Mazgam. The road is excellent, 
having been improved in 1901 for His Highness the 
Maharajah, who visited the falls from Kulgam. Walnut 
thrive on this side of the valley and the camp is 
shaded by them. Ma;^am is famed for the Ziarut 
•of Kaim i-udin, Arm of the faith.” It is situated on 
the hill-side half a mile above Mazgam. It is built of 
•cedar wood, on the same plan as that at Shupiyan^ 
•depicted by Vigne. T he view from the verandah w 
•splendid. Tt includes the great mountain Haramukh 
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and Kalahoi* Shadowings the mosque is a great elm* 
hollowed by age» l*roken off at the top, whose girth four 
feet above the ground was a6 feet ; to the rear of the 
mosque is a spring and small tank s^icred to the Hindus. 
In this village, as well as in many ahead, one notices* 
long rambling houses with pent roofs. 

Mazsram to Cbimer. — Distance, w to \2 miles. 

An excellent riding road as far as Hanjipur. I^ssi- 
pura is the first village past, and, beyond it, is a'fine 
grove of iirs to the right. At the village of Avail (Avale)^ 
20 yards to the left of the road, is an old tombstone now 
almost Toiiipletely smothered by a huge wild briar tree. 
Vigne says the tomb is that of Hyder Malek, formerly 
Rajah of Dashal, on the South Side of the Pir Punja) 
above Kuri. Hyder Malek, so the story goes, was 
ejected from the Konsa-Nag Lake, and found a helpless 
infant upon the bank. The more probable stoiy is 
that be was the offspring of an illicit amour of a 
shepherd and a villageoise and was placed there to be 
taken notice of by the superstitious visitors to the 
lake. A httle beyond Kuri is Mundigori and on the 
hill above Hanjipura. From Mandipur the main road 
condniiies by the right to the Goolabghur Pass consi- 
dered fhe nearest road to Jammd 

JBSiitoii;. Hanjipur, situated on the spur of e hill, 
coiu^ands a fine view. From Hanjipur, the road 
enters a pretty side valley, at the head of which is the 
MtrflOO Pass, 10,790, over which runs the road to 
Ramsu and Jammu. The right South-East of this valley 
is flanked by the Hedam Peak, 14,000 odd feet, and the 
left by ^be Soondar Peak, 12,740 feet. The path follows 
the bank of tbe Dandwar stream, soon passing the 
village ^ Korurbal, Up tbe gorge to tbe right is a 
track.tp Ijrandi Mtfg, and higher up to Gogul Marg, 
Jthe Utst; vfllage on the mad to the Goolabghur Paes, 
Qns toad continues easy, but up-bill to Gainikiiiabf 
hi^TOiid which it ascends a plateau. Oo^tlie oppeoito. 
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bank of the village is the ziarut of Kishi Dora, and on 
the small plain beyond is Aripur. Beyond Nagam 
the track runs through rice-fields, and ahead crosses 
the wide strong nala of Bho, bridged in two places, 
and leading to the prosperous village, Dunnoo Kandi 
Marg, very well shaded with walnuts. The path then 
bears to the left, descends, and crossing the stream, 
Chiiner is reached. (Jhimer is fair sized but dirty. The 
camping ground above it is small. A beautiful spring 
issues irom the mountain side about too feet above 
the village under a chenar tree. In the village is one of 
the /iaruts of Shekh-nur-u<din. A short cuUleads up the 
spur behind the village, crosses the ridge at about 8,000 
feet and drops down on Malwan, for Kulgam or Islama- 
bad. The little stream in this village is spanned by the 
section of what must have once been a splendid pine tree. 

Chimer to Dandwar. — JJistauce, miles, 

'1‘his is a very pleasant trip for lunch or breakfast. 
'I’he path, well cut on the hill side, hugs the right bank 
of the stream. 

The valley soon narrows, and beyond enters a 
gorge closed more or less by a tongue of land, stretch- 
ing across, on which stands a (lujar’s hut visible a long 
way off, part of the village of Khut Marg. Continu- 
ing to the left, it crosses the higher land passing the 
village hamlets, and drops into a charming little plain 
about ^ mile long, backed by a belt of dark pines. 
The camping ground is at the far end. Dandwar 
village lies up a small glen to the left, half a mile further 
up. The camp here is probably 7,500 feet elevation. 
It is a delightful spot, in the heart of the mountains, 
one to be strongly recommended for quiet and coolness. 
The march from Hanjipur to Dandwar is most enjoyable. 
The road barring some ups and downs is excellent It 
was made in 1S84 for His Royal Highness the Duke of 
Connaught The Duke went to Nowboog instead, bat 
the road remalfc. 
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Dandwar to Ramsu on the Jammu Road. 

I. Dandwar to Mohoo. — Dhtance^ 10 viiles 

including 

The road or lalher track continues u|) the valley and 
IS a good ^ to 4 hours’ journey up to the Pass. 'I'hu Pass 
is 10,750 feet. From the summit to Mohiil (7,850 feet) is 
5 miles ; the p;ah to the right is the easiest, the descent 
is gradual, being 2,700 feet in 5 miles. he older and 
steeper, the Maharajah’s route, is in bad repair. • 

2. Mohu to Ramsu. — D/s/a f/cr, 16 w/'/o. 

A long tedious descent, with many ups and downs, 
mostly uniideahle and in bad (»rdcr. Just beyond 
Nichlana the Banihal stream is crossed by a rough bridge, 
and the new bridle road is reaehed whence it is 2'^ 
miles to Ramsu, and six marches on to Jammu. 

Mohoo or Mohu can he reached direct fiom the 
fianihal Pass as follows : — 

I . Banihal Pass to Mohu Villag^e. — Distance^ i miks. 

A very fair path runs along the summit of the range 
from the Banihal Pass rising steadily from 0,200 feel l(» 

II, 000 feet just under the Soondar Peak. It then turns 
sharply to the left and crosses the ridge between the 
Banihal and Mohu Nallahs at 11,025 feet, distance 10 
miles; there is then a steep descent of 3 miles to^fohii 
village (7,850 feet), a place of considerable size. 

Dandwar was once celebrated for stags, and the 
neighbourhood of the pass in September is good ground, 
and there is said to be Thar and Goorul shooting two and 
three marches beyond. 

After spending an enjoyable afternoon or morning at 
Dandwar, one can return to Chimer. 

Chimerto Akerhal, via Distance, 10 

to 12 miles. 

As previously noted, a short cut leads direct over the 
hills to Malwan, a foot-road. The riding and baggage road 
follows a different line. One first returfU to Dunnoo, 
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and across the stony Bho Naia beyond. The t>ath now 
turns to the right, crosses the rocky bed of the Dandwar 
stream, and enters the plain in the hollow beyond, 
passing Aripurjand Kol. I'ime, i hour. Beyond is the 
village of Ring^t, whence the ascent commences to the 
ridge above by a road steep for horses. The path then 
drops a little, and the real summit is 15 minutes ahead. 
The ridge on which one stands, called locally Lelaman, 
is about 7,500 feet above seadevel, commands extensive 
views. Looking back South, the Konsa-Nag Peaks 
stand out sharply defined, and the dip of the Goolab- 
ghur Pass just beyond. Below are Plaujipura and 
Kuri, and above the latter one can see on the hiibside 
the track followed by Vigne leading up to Zoga Marg 
and the great lake. Looking South are the familiar 
landmarks above Islamabad, Haramukh, the Liddar 
Valley, etc., so often depicted. Immediately below lies 
Banymool to the lelt and Mai wan to the right Under the 
.spur of the mountain. Beyond is the stony bed of the 
Veshau. The descent is exceedingly steep and going 
easy, occupies a good 40 minutes, and another 35 
minutes to Malwan, which is a mile l)e>ond Banymool. 
By Banymool runs the direct road to Kulgam three 
miles, and Lslamabad, 16 miles.* Three miles to the 
west is one of the State Game Preserves. 

Malwan is a small village, which boasts a inost)tte 
and a spring. Above is ground for stag, which hfe 
attracted by the turnip fields so’ne a, 000 feet np. But 
only small heads are generally seen here early in the 

* Banymool to Talamahod x6 wU'ts, Alter at fimt das* 
cending. the road ascends, crossesa plateau and drops down tothe^M 
of the Veshaii River, whose channds am crossed by two twidget* Toe 
large village of Kolgam » opposite, a good g miles from BidmlooL 
The road ascends the higher bank and continues .a fairly good level 
bridle path to Kanha), running almost eritirely through rkc caltivntion» 
skirting many villages and pasting through others. At Kowinoetlia . 
Veshau River, now running between high banks, is crossed IWjS lbvdl 
or fen^ dKanbal ^ about 3 milea dteaDt. Islamabad lies iH 
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^soiL From Malwan the path follows down the 
course of the brook, Grossest it a mile beyond, aqd, 
turning East, crosses the foot of the spur, up a side 
valley, passing several small villages, and a short steep 
rise brings one to Akerhal 

Akerhal is a small village situated on a ridge running 
down from the spur above and clothed with jungle and 
shrubs. The camping ground is East of the village and 
commands fine views. 

Akerhal to Ruzlu. — Dhtance^ 7 mihsi. 

An easy march running through shady lanes to the rise 
above the little valley, occupied by the villages l^ammor 
and Bringhin. I/ammor is the first passed. It is well 
woodW« firinghin is a mile beyot d. Above it the 
path rises to a ndge and drops down to Ruzhi ab(»ut a 
mile bel*‘W and to the left. At the lime of my visit 
(November 1901), Ruzlu was in such a filthy state, 
with indifferent water-supply, that our camp was pitched 
on a nice grassy plkin on the edge of a brook half a 
mile beyond, facing the village of Hakrur, a stony nala 
intervening. There seems nothing special about Ruzlu 
village. The gurgling spring mentioned by Vigne is 
more or less dried up, but fills up in the spring. Hakrur 
must be a pretty well-shaded spot in the summer 
cooled by. the many streams running througii itswocky 
bi^. There is a mosque and ziarut. I'he beauty of the 
Riialu Valley rests in its position, a semi-circle, bound- 
ed East and West by low hills, and headed by the fine 
precipitous mountain Soondn*, which throws down many 
woodedi spurs. From the village of l^ammor before 
mentkamd^ an easy Oujar’s track leads up to the st^ 
grouud idKtve Malwan. The climb is about 4,000 feet. . 

\ (Ifuikjror) to Vernag.— 

,, >^be wad follows the course of tbeatream, and^Mtef 
K iiffile, dr*>p8 into aiittle gorge, well shaded with fruit 

D, OK 24 
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trees, wild walnuts and shrubs. Soon the gorge opens, 
and the stream is forded left to right bank. The path 
then ascends, and from the top of the rise one gets a 
good view of the valley. Yor, a village of some 6o 
houses, buried in walnut trees, lies in a hollow to the 
left. The road now turns eastward, and Koorgam is 
passed at 3 miles Here one joins one of the newly- 
thade bridle paths, which leads to Vernag. The remain- 
der of the journey is a charming ride, with the 
exception of many ups and downs, the path skirting 
the spurs of the mountains. Beyond Tongaloo, it runs 
through the Shahabad Pergunnah, still*' a place of 
great prosperity. The most striking point on the left, 
placed conspicuously on the highest point of a spur, is 
the Musjid of Haji l)yd Sahiba, whence, according to 
Vigne, a unique view of the East end of the valley is 
obtained. Beyond Chukh, the pretty ziarut in the village 
of Budarnioon, lies on the lefr, and near Lyndwara, on tl e 
right, is another curiously roofed musjid. Beyc nd, the 
springs (»f Valeriter lie a little below the road in a hol- 
low, the water being enclosed in two square tanks with a 
dharmsala above. They are considered to be one of 
the many sources of the Jhelum. Giitalgoond is a few 
hundred yards ahead, marked by some great chenars. 
Vernag is a mile ahead. The road leads up through 
the village, passing the telegraph office; it then turns 
to the right running up under the wall of the Mogul 
enclosure, and the entrai ce to both spring and garden 
are beyond the turning on the right 

Vernag, the most famous spring in Kashmir, and 
the acknowledged source of the Jhelum, is situated at 
the foot of a precipitous mountain spur clothed with 
a dense pine forest {A. Webbiana). Its waters are 
received into a basin formed by the Emperor Jehangir, 
the circumference of which is 128 paces, the whole 
being surrounded by a low octagonal wall, in which are 
tw^ty-four niches. The water, beautifully clear and of a 
deep blue-green colour, is filled with snow trout. TThe 



overflow leaves the tank under the arriud entrance, 
and passes down a stone viaduct, some 300 3ards in 
length, through the old garden enclosure now used as 
a camping ground. The old summer house overlooking 
the tank, depicted in Knight’s Kaslimir, was destroyed by 
fire in December 1900. At the entiiince the inscription 
on the wall to the right being translated reads as follows 
(Knight): — “ Hyan by order of Shah Jahan, King, thanks 
be to God, Imilt this fountain and canal. ’ From these 
have the country of Kashmir become renowned, *and 
the fountains areas the fountains of paradise. The poet 
Sarvashi Ghnib ha.s wiitten the date in this sentence, 
the letters signifying numbers, rv::., “ From the waters 
of paradise have these fount.. ins flowed." I'lds was 
equivelent to A. D. 1619, and in A. 1 ). 1901 Vernag 
is 282 yc ars old. 

The translation of the inscription on the inner wall 
of the octagonal is as follows (Vigne) " 1 ’his place of 
unequalled beauty was raised to the skies by Jehan- 
gir Shah. Akhar Shah consider well." Vernag was 
a favorite place of Jehangir’s, and he desired to be 
carried there in his last moments, but he is ^aid to 
have expired at Baramgala. 

The garden below the spring is a nice place for a 
camp. The nevr road to the Banihal Pass can be seen 
cut out in the face of the great spur that drops frdtn the 
rid|;e. The road is much longer, but the gradient is 
easier and the road good — a great improvement in the 
old track, which went straight up the central spur above 
the garden. 

The Banihal Pass is the lowest depression in the 
main Pir Panjal range. It is only 9,200 feet above sea 
level. In its neighliourhood are no less than six other 
passes, and a note then kindly .sent me by Mr. Weight- 
man, R.K., is here attached : — 

Height of passes in the neighlwurhood of Banihal : 
t. Halan /Wi.— 5 miles E, of Banihal between Halan and 
Oaligam. Height, 10,350 feet. 
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2 . Nowgam Pass ,—3 miles £. of Hanihal lietween Nowgam 

and Takia. Height. 10^17; fee. 

3. Manzmeo Pass ->3 miles W. of Banihal between Maiumoa 

and Daonahnr. Height, 9,525 feet. 

4« Ttajihal Pass — miles W of Bnnibal between Kroloo 

and Titahar. Height, 9,^50 feet. 

5. Soondar Pass.-~io miles W. of Banihal between DaAtir 

ami Mohu. Height, 11,025 feet. 

6. Afo/iu Pass.—-iQ miles W. of Banihal between Dandwar 

and Mohu. Height, 10.750 feet. 

All the above have well-defined paths, but steep and 
stony and not rideable ; they are, however, largely used 
by foot passengers. Although there is a telegraph office 
at Vernag, there is no post office nearer than Doru 
(Sahabad), 3 miles distant. 

Vernag to Achebal.— 14 miies. 

The path leads down through the village, and jpioa 
the new road direct for Islamabad. Cbanigoond is 
passed at 2 miles. The right N.-E. side of the valley 
is followed,, and the curious distorted strata on the bill* 
sides will attract notice. At Nadoora, some fine 
chenars are passed. Beyond this, the Sandrun River is 
crossed, and a little ahead is Shahabad now called Dgrp. 
Shahabad, the abode of kings,” formerly the largest 
town at the East end of the valley, is now an iordinary 
village, but of much local importance, being the TahsU 
town of the district. The post office is located here. 
To the left front, as one goes along, the ziarut of Ha£ 
Dya Sahiba constantly catches the eye. Local report 
affirms that the ziarnt is that of a Mahomedan lady, the 
daughter of a Syud, a virgin who never and 

died at the age of 90 after leading a saintly fife. 
aiarut is a striking feature in the landscape of this eiKl 
of the valley. Shahabad is buflt on the of a jcaoin^ 

tain spur. It is a great dep6t for iMUigries. BejidlQ# 
Doru, the path diverges from the ma^n^ t^ldy and turii- 
ing to the right ascends the limestone ridge fAsovt by^ a 
fairly made but steep road of some 500 feet. llbeiMiO 
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it drops into the wide Bringh Valley. The road to the 
right East leads to Kokar Nag and on to Nowboog. The 
Achehal road continues down the valley, crossing a grassy 
plain to Lissar Mokam, and passing the picturesque 
aiarut of Syud Jalal Din Bokhara, well located on 
rising ground. The road then detours to Hillar, s 
miles ahead, passes through this targe village situated 
on the left bank of the Bringh River. After crossing 
the Bringh, the road heads for the mountain rasige, 
sfiinoing N.-E., the lower slopes of which it hugs all the 
way to Achehal. Two miles ahead is Akngom, hard 
hit by the cholera of h;oi. Deodars now l>egin to show 
oh the hill-sides, and beyond Akngom is a beautiful 
grove of cedars, which mark the shrine of Bhagwatee, 
sacred to the Hindus. Tne deodars beyond this are 
quite a feature in the landscape. Beyond Badurah one 
sees the fine chenar trees of Achebal and the deodars 
on tlie ridge overlooking the fountains. The road, 
passing through the village, turns to the right across the 
rivulet to the modern rest-house beyond. 

From Achebal is about 6 miles to Islamabad and 7 
to Kanbal. Achebal, Martund and Bawan have been 
described in a previous chapter. 

Having again reached Islamabad it is convenient to 
motion another route, on reversed principles, which, 
itieludini as it does a Tew places overlooked in the journey 
just described, may be of use to the visitor— to whom 
k is more convenient to start from Islamabad than 
Kakapur. In this route it is difficult to avoid repetition. 

1. ialunabad to Achebal.— 6 ffti/es. 

A good bridle road, crossing the Arpat River a mile 
beyond the town and continuing level, but moist, to 
Ad!iaba1, 

« Adiabal milu, 

\ road tiims to the East, passing through Shani^ 
AImt 4 sailto off, and ibrtnerly celebratM 
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number and beauty of its danseuse^ the family of which 
appears now extinct. It is an old and dilapidated 
village, washed on one side by a fine stream of pure 
cold water, and shaded by some magnificent chenars; the 
low hill close to it commands an extensive view of the 
Kotihar Pergunnali, through which the Arpat, one of 
the head-waters of the Jhelam, flows towards Kanbal. 
A mile or so beyond Shangas is another small village, 
situ.ited near the commencement of the Halkan Gali, a 
long, narrow, and densely-wooded gorge, through which 
the path ascends crossing the ridge into the Nowboog 
Nai or Valley. Nowlioog i-* a very small viKage, situated 
at the mouth of a glen winch opens into the valley of the 
same name ; there is no bungalow, and provisions and 
coolies aie ratner scarce, but theie are some lovely spots 
for encami)ing. The Nowboog Valley is long and 
narrow, its general direction is nearly North and South, 
it IS bounded on each side by lofty pine-clad mountains, 
its surfixee is undulating, and the profusion of grass and 
trees gives it a beautiful park-like appearance : it is 
about S miles long, averages less than miles in 
width, and is one of the finest grazing grounds in the 
country. It is traversed by a stream which rises at its 
upper end, ne tr the fool of the Margan Pass, leading 
over the mountains into the Wardwan Valley, previously 
described. The climate of the Nowboog Valley is deli* 
cious ; its exquisite scenery makes it a favorite resort for 
visitors, who find it an agreeable change from Srinagar 
during the hot and unhealthy months. 

Nowboog: to Kookar Nag:* — Distance^ 12 mi/esi 

There are two roads— a short one over the range of 
hills by the village of Soap, and a long one passing 
round the same range by the bridge of Tansan. The 
first is steep and rough, about 7 miles long, and only 
lit for coolies ; the other is tolerably level, easy, and 
very pretty ; it leads down the Nowboog Valley atid 
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turning to the right, opens into the Hiingli Valley by 
the Tansan bridge, which is about 7 miles from Nowboog 
and overlooked by the Musjid of Hajee Daud Sahib, 
picturesquely situated on the hill-side ; after crossing 
the bridge it joins the high road -from Kashmir to Kisht- 
war. Kookar Nag is about 5 miles to the North-West 
of the Tansan Juidge, and about 10 miles to the South- 
East of Acltebal ; it consists of a collection of springs 
situated at the fool of a long range of verdant hills on 
the left, near the small village of Hargamoo and >^ich 
separates the {lergiinnah of Bringl) from that of Shaha- 
bad. *rhe water is very cold, and so celebrated for its 
purity that the Pathan Governors are said to have been 
supplied with it ; it iss»ics from about six places close to 
each (jther, and only a few feet from the base of the 
hills, which are covered by low jungle. 'Fhe stream, 
which is formed, is about 12 feet wide, and flows in a 
North-Westerly direction to join the Bringh. 

Soap or Soafahan is a small village situated on the 
side of the bare and rugged mountains on the right 
Ijank of the Bringh, nearly op|)osile to, and about 2^ 
miles from Kookar Nag; it is worthy of notice as one 
of the few places in which iron-ivorks exist. 'Fhe ore is 
obtained fiom the neighbouring hills, which are also 
said to contain veins of lead, copper, silver, an,d even 
veins of gold ; iron, however, is the only metal at pre- 
sent worker! in Kashmir. 

Kookar Nasr to Vernag, — Distance^ tniles, 

Vernag is situated in the Shahabad Valley, and on the 
other side of the Kookar Nag range of hills ; the road ^ 
continues for a short distance along the foot of the hills, 
then turns up a broad defile on the left, and ascends by 
a smooth and easy path to the village of Noroo, about 
a mile and a half from Kookar Nag. There are two 
remds from Noroo to Vernag — a short and rough one 
viii Butgoond fit for coolies ; and a rather longer but 
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easier otie vt& Shahabad, by which the distance from 
Kookar Nag to Vernag is about 7 or 8 miles. Shahabad 
or Daru is about 3 miles from Vernag ; it was once 
a royal town, and the largest at the Eastern end of the 
valley, but is now a ruined village and unworthy of a 
special visit. It is chiefly famous for its kangties. 

Vernag: to the Rozloo.*-/>/>/aan?, it miles 

'fhe road passes in a North-Westerly direction, close 
under the low and verdant hills which lie at the foot of 
the Pir Panjal mountains, and is tolerably smooth and 
level all the way. Vateritter is a collection of springs 
like those of Kookar Nag , they are considered by some 
as the true source of the Jhelam, and are situated on 
the side of the roa<i, about 200 yards beyond the village 
of Gutalgund, which is about a mile from Vernag The 
Rozloo Valley is situated within the hills, at the foot 
of the Pir Panjal, and may be reached either by a 
foot-path or by a bridle-path. The former leads through 
an opening in the hills on the left of the road, and 
about five minutes’ walk beyond the village of Tanjcol. 
It is a bad track but passes through a beautiful park*like 
scenery, and after a gradual ascent of about a mile and 
a half, conducts to the foot of a low ridge^ the summit 
of which commands a fine view of the valley; the 
bridle-path leads up a defile to the left, near the village 
of Yor, as described before. The Rozloo Valley is 
oval in shape, about 3 miles long and 2 miles broad, 
and contains about a dozen villages; it is surrounded by 
hills, and hounded on the South by the grassy sloped 
* of the snow-capi>ed Pir Panjal ; the scenery ia exce^ 
ingly pretty, the soil is very rich, and its climate ei^ys 
a high reputation. From the top of fte ridge, above 
the village of Rozloo, one looks down in small ghm, 
in which are two villages of Bringfain tatinor. *^eaie 
valleys were formerly very famous for their 
which yielded the best tvtne in Kashmir. 
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Roxloo Valley to Ban Dooaar, — Distance, 
io}4 miles. 


The road is tolerably smooth and easy, passes mostly 
along the fo«>t of the low hills tinder the Pir Panjal, 
through very dne scenery all the way, and opens into 
the plains near Xhe village of Yor; turning to the left, 
it then leads to the village of Churut about miles 
further on, and after passing over some undula|;ing 
ground, conducts to the large village pf Saogam, about 
4 miles from Rozloo, and about io miles from Islamabad. 
About 3 mihds further on, the village of Pet Doosar is 
seen a few yards to the right, prettily situated in the 
midst of finechenars ; just beyond it the road descends, 
gnd con^nues to Ban Doosar, which is a small village 
about 4 miles further on, lying under the range of low 
bills on the left, and on the bank of a cool and clear 
stresm which flows in front of it. There is no bunga« 
)oW| and supplies are not abundant, but there are some 
very pleasant spots for en<;anipment. 

Saogam, a short distance this side of Ban Doosar, is 
a pretty village for halting, and there are charming spots 
lor camping under fine walnut trees. ^English flowers 
and fruits abound on all sides, and in May and June, 
the fweet^liar and jesamine scent the air. 

The homely cottage appearance of the houses, the 
goatf, ducks, fowls, and cows grouped outside, give this 
^d many other villages about here a quiet rustic look, 
^ that, were it not for tire colour of the inhabitants, the 
traveller might almost fancy himself in a home country. 
Brown bears in former years were not uncommon here, 
as w^ rrs panthers. 


; II miles. 

, The firill two miles of the road are smooth and level : 

. k croaaps the stony, bed 6f the Vesbau by a ford, 
'^.^lifiueii airthe wky along the left hank of 
being , toieml^ level, but generally 
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with large lound sttmes ; several small streams also have 
to l)j folded, so that altogether this is rather a fatiguing 
rnarcii. Koolgam is a small town about 3 miles from 
Jian Doosar, very pirturesquely situated on the Southern 
side <jf a kareewah, and overlooking the Veshau ; it 
contains two old ziaiuts; the larger one is that of 
fiussain Simnaree, and the smaller one that of Shah 
Hamadan. l^'rom Koolgam the read shortly descends 
again to the level of the Veshau, and f>asses to Nohani 
whf( h is a small village within a few yards of the left 
hank of the river, 'I here is no bungalow, and provi- 
sions are not abundant, but there are scmie trees near 
it suitable for encampment. Just bcyoiM Kdri, on the 
opposite side of the river, and on a small hill, is the 
zairut of ilaba Kaiin u dcen, standing in the midst of 
forest on the sj)ur of the hill above the village of 
Mazgnm. 

Nohan to Shupiyan.— 9 miles. 

'i'here are two road.s, a direct one about 9 miles long, 
and another by the village of Sedau, which is about 14 
miles ; they are both tolerably level, smooth and easy ; 
the servants and baggage may be sent by the former, 
while the visitor proceeds by the latter to see the cata- 
ract of llaribal. 'i'be first two miles of this road are 
rough, like the previous march ; it then opens into a fine 
grassy plain, and shortly ascends a table-land to the 
village of Rishinugar, which is small but surrounded by 
some huge chenars; i hence it shortly descends, and 
continues for about three miles along the left bank of 
the river to the mouth of the gorge, over the Haribal 
Falls, where the Veshau issues from the mountains. 

I'he falls haie been previously described. Sedau is a 
very pretty village situated upon an eminence about a 
mile to the North of the Veshau gorge, from whence, 
however, it is hidden ny an intervening range of low and 
wooded hills ; it is about 8 miles from Nohan, 6 from 
Shupiyan, and about 5 from Hirpoor. Shupiyan is the 
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largest town on the Southern side of the valley, and is 
situated on the high road between Bhimher and Srinagar. 
Supplies of all kinds are usually abundant. There 
is no dak bungalow. 

5hupiyan to Ramoo and Chrar.<~/>/5A?;;r^, 

14^4 fnilts. 

The march, ! 5 hiii)iyan to Ramoo, is given in i:hapLer 
III. Chrar is about 3*4 miles from Rninoo and con- 
tains the ziarut 01 the celebrated Mahomcdan Saint ^ah 
Nur-u-din. Ttie road is smooth and white, and passes 
to the Westf over thn‘e or four kaiecwahs, across the 
intervening valleys, and amidst beautiful scenery all the 
way. Clirar is a large and well-built town, snugly 
situated in a recess upon the side of a high and naked 
table-land overlooking a broad and deep ravirit , and 
commanding an exlensi^e pre^spect. The shrine is 
situated on the Northern side of a hill above llie town, 
and is surrounded by a substantial brick wall, on the 
inner side of wliicb are wooden shades for the use of 
the pilgrims, 'i’be building is of the usual kind, and re- 
sembles the Shah Hamadan in Srinagar ; it is, however, 
the most sacred and frequented ziarut in Kashmir, 
and although there is no bungalow for visitors, supplies 
are abundant, and there are several places suilalje for 
encampment. 

Chrar to Srinagar. — Distance, iS tni/es. 

The road passes down the ravine opposite the t'>wn, 
and then through a long and narrow valley ; after a 
while it ascends the range on the le(t, and passes 
through a gap which is about 3 miles from Chrar ; it 
then leads along a kareewah whic h commands one of 
the most extensive views of the valley anywhcie to be 
obtained. Colored woollen socks and gloves of a very 
superior kind are manufactured at Wahtor, a large village 
about 8 miles from Chrar, and near the main road to 
Srinagar, which has been previously described. 
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A pleasant diversion can be made to Nil Nag, a pretty 
lakelet close to the village of Gojipathri,' viA Hapru 
and Lalpura. The distance is about eight miles from 
(^hrar (see also below), returning thence in two easy 
marches to Srinagar by halting at Nagam 

Srinagar to Sunset Peak, viA Nil Nag. 

This peak, so called by Dr. A. Neve, because 1 believe 
the rays of the setting sun linger last on its sutttmit, 
is four marches from Srinagar. The climb is a good one, 
and during the last two marches the scenery and views 
are fine Its position in the Pir Panjal range is east- 
waids of the great Ttitakuti Peak. Dr. Neve gives it 
as immediately above the Aliabad Serai Pass North- 
West. On the map this would make it the highest 
point between the Chittapani Pass, West, Aliabad 
Pass, East. All the same it seems a pity to give it 
an English name. Mr. A. H. 6. Tyndale has kindly 
sent me a note on this route. 

ir/ March , — Leave Srinagar by fir.st bridge and 
follow the Shupiyan road, past Kralpura, for about 
7 miles; one can drive to this point. Beyond this 
the path inclines to the right (the left going to 
Shupiyan) to Wahtor Village (noted for socks), an 4 
continues across nee cultivation to Nagam, 14 miles 
from Munshibagh. Thence the footpath bears to the 
right up the valley to Nil Nag close to the village of 
Gojipathri. Camp here. Distance about 22 miles. 

Nil Nag, 6,800 feet above sea-level, a small lakelet^ 
whose water is of a deep blue colour, is situated in a 
hollow, fed by springs. On the Southern side it is 
well wooded, deodars, pines and other trees running 
right down to the water’s edge, and in autumn the 
variegated tints of ibe deciduous trees add much 16 tike 
beauty of the place l»i winter its surface is froaen Oter 
except in the centre, where the spring rises. idoaHjrfl 
is supposed to be inhabited by a Nag or demom 
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2 n 4 iforrA.~Above Gojipathri, the path follows a 
pine-clad ridge, whence one obtains fine views of the 
vale of Kashmir and distant mountains 4^ miles to 
Yusu Marg. Then cross Yusu Marg, and keep up 
through the lorest along a high ridge, then across a 
stream to Drajdulan Marg, a small grassy plateau 
surrounded by foiest, then over the Marg, re-entering 
thd forest at its 'upper end, and after a short but steep 
ascent, pt^ss through the pictuiesque Gujar hamlets of 
Burgah i little further on, the path opens out tifion 
Ludur Marg, where one camps. The line of lorest ends 
here, and onJy a few weathei beaten hitch trees and 
juniper bushes are now to be seen in iront on the bleak 
expanse of the Marg. 

ir 4 March. — Fust keep straight up across the Marg 
over bigh and undulating ground. '1 hen dip down into 
the Katsagala Valley, and follow up the stream flowing 
down, camping as high up as is possible, hrom this 
point, the ascent to the peak is fairly easy, a climb of 
some 3 hours 

Tiitakfiti generally considered the highest peak in 
the Pir Panjal range, 15,524 feet, follows the same route 
as that just described, as far as Yusu Marg. After that 
one bears somewhat more to the right through the 
forest to Frasnag, from thence to Ludur Marg, crossing 
it some distance to the right of the previous route, up 
the Cbeshkuniah Nala to Ttitakuti. The stages going 
easy are-- 

t. Srifiagar to Nagam. 

% Niigam to Nil Nag. 

3 Nil Nag to Yusa Marg. 

4. Viwt Marg to Ludur Marg. 

J 4 ifdor Marg to Cb^skuniab. 

. Qieskuiitab tol^takfiti and back. 

Tfilal^ti has been climbed on the Pooneb side from 
iXttiAil Pr% Stein* 

1 do XM^ know whether the ascent can be accom* 
pHshed from the Kashmir aide. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Wk.stkkn Kashmir. 

I)<;wN T}iK Rivkr — Shahipur— Sind River—Gundkr- 

HAL— SUMHUI.— MaNASHAL LaKK— ThE WoOLAR 

Lake— Thk Lanka Island— Kunas—Rampork 

AND Rajpork — Shukr u-din- Sopor — Tiik Pohku 

Kiver — Awatkoola- -The Lolab Valley — The 

Chingri Peak— Nag Maro— Forest 'Bungalows. 

'Phe beauties of the Liddar and Sind Valleys having 
been pointed out, the claims of the Lolab have yet to 
be considered Once more we unmoor our cratts 
and drop slowly down the riven When the Jheliim is in 
full flood, the journey is easily accomplished. Bandi- 
pur may then be reached in 12 hours, Sopor in the 
same lime, and Baraniula 3 or 4 hours later. 

Shadipur is the first important village past on ihe 
left bank of both river and Nar Canal. The Sind River 
joins the Jhelum, the junction being marked by a chenar 
tree protected by solid masonry. This tree was sup- 
posed not to grow. Its circumference in 1865 
given as 1 1 feet; in 1890 my measurement showed it as 
about 13. Its measurement is now difficult owing to the 
numerous branches growing out, but, judging roughly, 
its girth is now, including branches, nearly 20 feet. The 
second tree which in 1890 occupied a position between 
the present one and the Eastern point on the right bank 
of Jhelum has been washed away. As this chenar with- 
stood the great flood of 1893, it has possibly a long 
career before it in an isolated position. I'he Lingnm is 
still there. About 50 yards above, on the right bank of 
Jhelum, are two well-grown cbenars. The high-placed 
iron bridge over (be Nar Canal, on which runs the road 
to Gilgit, will be noticed. 
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The Sind is navigable from Shadipur to (lunderbnl, 
when the river is in flood, the journey occupying 4 to 6 
hours. The (Sundeibal Ghat is about a quarter of a 
mile above the mouth of a small stream, which joins the 
Sind. Near by are the ruins of a masonry bridge, that 
in ancient days must have once spanned this river with 
la arches. Gunderbal is a small village, a mile above 
the Ghat, under a mountain spur, upon which the pr.mgiis 
plant grows nbundantly. It is the starling point ^for 
the Sind Valley, the Zogila Pass, the Wangat Valley and 
the Gung<ahal Lake. 

Sumbal is a^noiher small village on the Jhclum about 
an hour and a halfs journey below Shadipur. The river 
is here bridged, the road over it continuing to Gilgit. 
There are fine chenars for a camp on either bank. Tlie 
best snipe jheels in the valley are close by, specially at 
Nogaoin, 4 mites So<ith. 

Manasbal is lower down. 'I’lie entrance to it is by 
a small channel in the right bank, 800 yards below tiv* 
bridge. The passage up the canal is about a mile in 
length. Tlie Manasbal l^ke is perhaps overrated when 
it is termed the most beautiful lake in Kashmir It is 
much larger than it at first looks. Much of its beauty 
depends on the light, the time of day in which it is 
viewed. 'I'he water is wonderfully clear, and the* boat 
skims, as it were, over a splendid garden of aquatic 
plants beneath. On the high ground to tlic left are the 
ruins of what looks like a fort, said to he another of 
Jehangir’s and Nilrmahal’s pleasure gardens. "I he main 
lake lies beyond this. On the right the lake is over- 
looked by the conical hill Aba Tang, 6,250 feet — a great 
land mark. 

Beyond it, at the foot of the range, and upon the 
margin of the lake, is the large village of Kundbal, 
whi^ contains a great many lime-kilns, from whence 
the city of Srinagar is chiefly supplied ; the limestone is 
procur^ from the adjoining hills, and the wood for 
burning it is conveyed from the forests of the Sind Valley. 
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In front is a range of very high mountains, mostly bare 
and rugged , at the foot of them, and beyond Kundbn^ 
IS a little waterfall formed by the Amrawattee stream 
falling over the white and steep limestone cliff into the • 
lake below A few feet from this fall, and standing m 
the water, is a small Hindu rum, whose four sides are 
each about 6}4 feet wide, it has a pyramidal roof about 
1 2 feet above the lied of the lake, and there is an open- 
ing on the Southern side with the usual trefoil archway. 
This temple is gradually becoming submerged by the 
detritus of floods, which of recent years are banking up 
the soil 

Spearing fish is one of the amusements on the lake 
as well in the canal approaching it, where perhaps shoM 
are more easily made To the unpractised band, it tl 
about 20 to 1 on the fish, but the sport affords constder- 
ahli txercisc and pleasure 

fhert IS no bungalow at Manasbal, and visitors 
usually encamp at the foot of the mountains, at the 
further end of the lake, where the ground has been cut 
into terraces under the shade of some fine chenars. 

1 here IS a stream liehind the grove conveyed from the 
Sind Riv&i the water is very cold, and forms an exo^- 
lent substitute for ire for cooling purposes There is 
also a fakii’s orchard close by, the p^hes of which ara 
unsurpassed m any other part of the valley. The 
known fakir Ahmed Shah was engaged for yean in 
digging his grave in the orchard in the torn of a cave, 
which in 1865 was about 50 feet long. Hia work was 
complete*! in 1889, ihe length of the cave being 79 feet 
with an average height of 6 feet. At the end tff tfet 
passage, is a small clean neat recess for his body’s hwC 
resting place 14 feet in length. Ahmed Sbtb died in 
1893 and his body after all his years of Woi;k is iHlffed 
under a most \oo1smg mound ouuide. bltufer 
bal is a fevonte and mvenientYetseak 
especidiy during <the pnheahby mondw 
Aygwsft Thowgh «*«» here, as in ■attm 
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valley during these monihs, the heat of the sun is severe. 
The hills around the lake command extensive views of 
the central portion of the valley ; the mouth of the 
^ Sind Valley is only two or three miles distant^ and is 
visible towards the North-East, the city of Srinagar and 
its environs are also visible on the East. The digit 
road skirts the West shore of the lake. Sonamarg is 
only four marches distant, and the Gungabal Lake, 4 
marches distant, can be visited from here. WJjile 
camped at Manasbal, the Safapur Peak, a 1 rigonometri- 
cal Station, 10,300 feet above the sea, the highest point 
of the ridge behind the lake, is worthy of a visit. The 
trouble of the climb, 5,000 feel, will well repay the 
traveller in the splendid view obtained from the' summit. 
“Pir Babar’* considers the view from this peak tube 
one of the sights of the valley. Water must be earried, 
as no springs are met with on the way up. During the 
shooting season, chickore will be found on the lower 
slopes of the ascent. 

Hajan is a large village on the left bank of the Jhelum, 
about hours^ journey by boat below Sumbal. 

Just below it and overshadowed by some very fine 
chenars, is a small ziarut of the great Saint Shiikar- 
udin, whose tomb at Chrar, near Ramoo, is perhaps 
the most frequented of the Mahomedan shrintj^ in 
Kashmir. 

Bdnyari is the name given to the marshy plain lying 
between the two branches of the Jhelum, which are 
formed just before it enters the Woolar Lake ; excellent 
mahseer and other fishing may be found here, especially 
on the left bank of the right or larger branch of the 
river. The Kashmir boatmen know every inch of fish- 
ing ground, and many are very expert with both fly and 
minnow. At low water there is often good fishing at 
the mouth of the Jhelum ; the gulls flying over the water 
indicate the place. 

The Woolar Lake, the largest in Kashmir, has been 
described elsewhere. 

^ D, GK. 


*5 
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Its shores are studded with numerous villages, which 
are mostly occupied by persons engaged in collecting its 
various products, the chief of which are the simgkara or 
water-nut, fish and lotuses, which all yield revenue;* 
during the cold weather it also swarms with water-fowl. 
These ducks are however so wary and shy on the main 
lake, that they rarely fall to the gun of the sportsman. 
Pounds of lead m the shape of bullets are annuidly- 
wagted, fired at long ranges, into the numerous Socks of 
wild sieesc resting peacefully on the water. A day or two 
, may well be occupied in visiting the various objects dt 
* interest about it, and the following are the principal of 
them : — 

The Lanka Island.— On entering the lake from the 
river, the Lanka Island lies to the right. It forms a 
distinctive feature of the Woolar, the mulberry trees 
which cover it being visible at a great distance and 
from .Ml points. It is probably artificially made. 
According to Vigne it was raised and shaped by Zainal- 
-ab-udin, who allirm;:d that he saw the round towers of 
other days beneath the water; the mins of a city 
said to have existed where the lake now is, and with 
these he built the city. Popular opinion holds that the 
lake at one time extended to Sumbul, and, owing to 
numerous shipwrecks occurring during the passage across, 
the island was made as a refuge. In the spring the 
water around is fairly clear, but later in the season the 
boat has to be forced through a dense mass of weeds, 
and smghara. 

At the North-West comer is a brick and stone tnio, 
with a dome-shaped roof, the outer portion Of wbidiwa^ 
at one time, inlaid with blue slabs. At the Nortbern 
comer are the mins of a temple, which Vigne compares 
to that at Martund, the only ^fferencein tbearmiige- 
ment being that of two tiers of arches, one abovemmilier. 
In 1890, there was a detached slab ptdished blade ttone^ 
ao X ts inches^ witb a very clear Persian inscriptidi fai e 
niche of the mosqiie at the W. corahr, triiioB ^^t^d 
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that the l^anka was constructed by Zaina)-ab-udin in 
A. D. 1411. A visitor is said to have once stolen this 
and placed it on a pony, who broke down tn the journef 
to Baramula. The stone was therefore sent back. Then, 
also, a handsomely carved stone cross was lying on the 
ground. This emblem is said to have been formerly 
affixed to the gentre of the roof It was 4^ feet high. 
Sir Amr Sing now informs me that the cross was removed 
for safety and is now in the Museum at Srinagar. , 

The whole island is covered with rums. On the East 
side are the steps of a former ghat ; close by m the water, 
a fluted pillar with a sloping surfai e. Near also in the 
water is a very large lingam, visible at low water. On 
N.-N.*E. below the temple rums are fluted pillars. 

All the sides of the island are covered with massive 
fluted stones The mulberry trees are entwined with 
vines, and the ground in the spring is completely 
smothered with oppressively luxuiiant vegetation jungle. 

Under the reign of a Hindu sovereign, one almost 
wonders why no efforts are made .slowly to restore such 
a ruin, or more particulaily to rebuild such a noble 
building as Martund. 

Bandipur is the next important village. From the 
Lanka, a house boat will take i to 2 hours. The 
distance is deceptive. On April 4th, igor, wisbmg to 
visit the Lanka in threatening weather, I engaged a small 
open rescue boat with 14 paddlers, and going as hard 
as we could, the time Bandipur to Lanka was 38 
minutes. Nervous people should cross the lake in this 
sort of boat, or have one attached to the house boat. 
The village is about if 4 miles above the ghat, 
but when the water is high the boat gets in nearer. 
Noosis the name of the village nearest to tha boats at 
all seasons. It is at the foot of a little spur, up which is 
the path to the GUgit Transport and Supply Offices, as 
well as the Telegraph Office on the hill side above. 
BSbdlfpiir ta the base for digit supplies. The officer in 
obliflte resides here in the summer. To the North of 
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Bandipur is Naotpura. The distance by land, Bandipur 
to Sopor, is about i8 miles. The road is mostly level and 
is now a good bridle path. Passing Kalas, Kanjipore, 
at about 5 miles, Potshai is reached. Beyond it, a little off 
the road, is Mulingam. Alsoo comes next a lower and 
an upper one. Then the open base of the valley leading 
to Nag Marg, up which runs a road to the Lolab, is 
crossed. 

Ai>lUaiigal or Ashteung is another village snugly 
placed under the hill at the opposite corner of the 
valley about twenty minutes* walk from the boat. At 
either village coolies may be obtained for the march up 
to Nag Marg, 

Nag Marg lies on the summit of the ridge separating 
the Woolar Lake from the Lolab. Its elevation is near 
9,000 feet ; splendid pine forests clothe the hill sides, 
and its ridges communicate on the North with the Lash- 
kote and other nalas, and on the South-West with 
Rajporc and Rumpore mentioned hereafter. It is one 
of tlie many pretty maigs of Kashmir. Its high eleva- 
tion ensures a bracing climate, and the view it com- 
mands, with the lake in the foreground, is probably the 
most extensive and characteristic of its kind in the 
valley. Karly in the season the visitor lying on his back 
under the shadow of the pines can watch the storms and 
violent s(iualls sweeping across the surface of the lake. 
The distance from Ashtangal or Alsoo is about 10 miles. 
The ascent for the first few miles from the former is easy, 
with the exception of two nalas with awkward banks. 
The path then leads up the tongue of land in the centre 
of the valley, and becomes rough and steep. It then 
ascends rapidly and steeply to the neck of the Kotul, 
over which the path leads to the Lolab. Half-way to 
this Kotul is a pretty side nala at a bend in the road, 
down which rushes a torrent. Here breakfast nlay be 
taken. Near the Kotul, the road turns to the right and 
continues straight up the East face of the hill to the 
marg through lovely forest scenery. The whole distance 
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can be ridden. The pedestrian should allow five hours 
for the ascent. 

The height of the dip in the ridge over which the 
road leads to the Lolab is over 8,000 feet. The pedes- 
trian making for L^lpoora should allow 3!< hours for 
the a.scent to this P'nnt,^ and 1*2 to 2 hours for the 
descent. Cooljes will take half as long again. 

Continuing on round the lake, the l>ridle path leads 
past a small village near the water’s edge occupied by 
fishermen and singhara nutsmen to Kewnus, about*2|'2 
miles. 

Kewnus is a small village half-a iuile from the lake — 
about four hours’ boat journey from Hand! pur. It is 
well situated amidst fruit trees and grape vines, near 
the hill of Shukariidin, and commands good water views 
of the lake. 'I’here are some fine chenar trees here, but 
the ground around is damp owing to irrigation, and the 
tents may have to l»e pitched in one of the orchards, 
which offer less shades. From Kewnus a path runs up 
a tight little- valley to the North to the village of Ram- 
pore, 6 or 7 miles distant. "I’his road also leads to 
I^lpoora in the Lolab, about 12 or 13 miles. 'J'he ascent 
up the left bank of the nala is at first easy, though 
somewhat rough and stony, aild then steep for the last 
mile. On reaching the summit the path leads mto a 
beautiful little plain enclosed by ridges covered with 
pine forest. The ascent is about 1,500 feet, though it 
looks nothing from below. Rajpoora, the pretty little 
village in this plain, lies on the right, the distance is 
about 5 miles. 

Leaving Rajpore, the road leads across a plain, then 
over a ridge on the left, through a preity pine forest for 
about a mile and a half, and tlien descends into a second 
small valley surrounded by pine-clothed ridges on all 
sides. Rampore village lies near the head of the valley. 
A forest bungalow was constructed here in 1901, and 
might be occupied with permission. 1*his charming 
little retreat I can strongly, recommend to any one 
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wishing seclusion, quiet and pretty scenery combined, 
with a good climate and a small rainfall. Beyond the 
village a road continues on through a splendid forest to 
a nala which opens out towards Sopor. About three 
miles above the valley is a high and lofty ridge, which 
joins the Trigonometrical Statjon marked in the map 
as the Kahuta Station. The visitor will here gain a 
most splendid and extensive view towards the Lolab, 
Underboog, and all the beautiful vallt7S opening into 
it, and above, of the forest-covered ridges running 
towards Nag Marg. The time occupied in the journey, 
Kewnus to Rampore, may be reckoned as % hours. 
The return journey, down-hill mostly, can be done in 
two hours. 

The villages around the Woolar Lake are, perhaps 
more than others, frequented by panthers, who do much 
harm to cattle, and in the winter work havoc amongst 
the stag who frequent the hills, or are driven down by 
very heavy snowfalls. 

Every one of these beasts that a visitor kills means 
so much done in the way of preserving a diminishing 
head of game. Good chicore shooting is to be had on 
the hills behind Kewnus and in the Sopor side of 
Shukarudin. 

The hill of Shukarudin is the higher of the two 
eminences at the end of the spur which runs down fipom 
the mountains on the Western side of the lake ; it is 
about 700 feet high, and may be ascended on horseback 
either from the Kewnus side, or from Watlab, a small 
viIiage*upon its Southern side. The ascent from Kewnus 
occupies about an hour ; it commences about ba)f-a-mile 
behind the village, at a small spring which is almost 
concealed by a clump of trees. The path is rather 
steep and rough ; there are large bloclm of stone 
in some parts, of a greenish colour, and which con* 
tain masses of pure white quartz. The ziamt of Baba 
$hukarudin~-a venerable Risbi, and one of the dSsc^iles 
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of the great Shah Nurudin— occupies the summit of 
the hill. 

It is surrounded an enclosure. Just inside the 
gateway is a small mosque for the Faithful. Beyond it, 
on the highest point of the hill, is the ziarul, built in 
the usual style, with a verandah, and lattice windpws in 
the wall, whicluguards tHe tomb. The sepulchre* is not 
a tomb as generally understood, for it is st.ited that the 
body was never buried and that Shukarudin’s spirit and 
presence have not departed. The tomb is represdhte<t 
by an oval mound, surrounded by a large square shroud 
of colored Imen. The ziarut commands a splendid and 
extensive view. 

The Woolar is seen below in all its beauty, and with 
its shores studded by numerous villages ; towards the 
East is the Lanka, and beyond it, lying under the Aha 
Thang, are the glittering waters of Manasbal ; towards 
the South, Sopor and Baramula are plainly seen, and 
also the high range of Apharwat, which overlooks the 
beautiful downs of Gulmarg. The Jhelum may be seen 
entering the Eastern side of the lake, passing through it, 
and* leaving it a short distance almve Sopor, thence 
winding Westward to Baramula. 

The road continues on a good bridle path from Kunas 
to Sopor, about 8 miles distant. « 

The description ^iven applies to the land journey 
round the lake. It is a pleasanter trip to cross the lake 
by hold to Shukarudin, or to make for Ashtangal. . 

The water journey will take some three or four hours. 
Extra men must not be grudged for house boats 
spefciallyif any head-wind is blowing, which soon turns 
pleaaant tipples into waves. The boatpnen with some 
justification object to cross when the clouds hang low 
over Traghal, w if they are dark and low towards 
BaranHida. Zorimunx (meaning middle or between two 
waters^ <* xil^e on the Bandipur side of the ziarut and 
flie beach adjoining, is a charming place to spend a day 
at, Between the village and the heatUand is a 
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little cove, and the beach is covered with shells and 
some pretty stones. This spot resembles a cove at 
home, more than any other part of Kashmir I have 
seen. In heavy weather great waves drive on the shore, 
forming ridges in the sand. Owing to the danger from 
storms boatmen object to anchor here at night and go 
either to Kunas, or round the corner to Watlab, 

The journey on by boat to .Sopor occupies 3 to 4 
lioujs. Sopor has been mentioned before. The Pohru 
River, the water road to the Lolab, is 3 miles below it 
Baramula, the tcinnnus, is about 4 hours' journey. 

I ■> 

THE LOLAB VALLEY. 

There are few more chaiming spots in Kashmir 
than the Lolab. If it lacks the wild grandeur of the 
Sind Valley, or the majestic scenery of Gurais, or the 
calm expanse of tiie Dal or Manasbal Lakes, it has a 
sylvan beauty ni»where excelled. It is separated from 
Kashmir by a low range of mountains bare on the 
South, but towards the Lolab clothed with cedar and 
pine forest from summit to base. It is in all about 
14 miles long, its outlet heinu: a narrow wooded ravine 
at the Western extremity. The upper portion is an oval 
basin, six miles long by three broad, dotted over with 
villages buried in park-like groves of walnut and 
orchard trees, in a way that, on the whole, will impress 
the, visitor ** with a sense of calm and quiet and 
rest.” 

'I'o lovers of the forest nothing can excel it in beauty. 
Here are gathered the finest Deodars in the whole vale, 
covering the hill-sides in dense masses. 

Several days can well be spent here in the most enjoy- 
able camps, marching from village to village. The 
Lolab should not be rushed. The visitor should give 
himself plenty of time. The streams running through 
it, form the Lolab River, which, joining the Kamil below 
Kofwara, eventually form the Pohru River. 
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The Lolab is approached by many ways : — 

1. /Vti Nng Nfarg from Ashtangal has just been nienlinnotl. 

2. By the Pohru River when in flood as far as AwatUula, then 

2 marches. 

3. From Sopor by land, vih Chogal and Kofwara. 

4. Sopor, vid Arwan. 

5. Baramula— by the f«re<.l roads and bungalows, a very 

charmii^g route. 


2. The River route . — Supposing the traveller to have 
slept at Sopor, he will start at day break and shortly 
read) Doabgao — where the Pohru River is entered — 
on the right 4 ianlc is a grand grove of chenars, overlook- 
ing the State wood depot, which has an office here. 
Above it, on the same side, the State hop fields extend 
up for half a mile. The Pohru River is now followed. 
The time of the arrival at Awatkula will depend on the 
state of the river, the size of the boat and the strength 
of the crew. The smaller the boat the better. Near 
the mouth of the river ft a collecting station for wood. 
Nopoora is the second village passed. As the boat 
progresses against the stream one gets delightful and ever- 
changing views of mountains clad in snow in the spring. 
Our trip was made in April — in two boats one a small 
house boat, the other a doonga house boat. We left 
Bandipura, April 7th, at 6 a.m., and reached Nopoora 
three miles up the Pohru at evening, delaying at Sopor. 
There is a small camping ground at Siool little above 
Nopoora. Next ahead is Sunawani where is the tomb 
of a Saint. Further up, the Marwar River joins the 
Pohru below Ynas and opposite Malabagh. Wypoora 
is higher up, and close above it ; on the same side is 
Pohru Pet, which overlooks the gorge through which run 
the so-called rapids. The banks here are about 80 feet 
high. A bund, built by Zainal-ab-udin in ancient days, 
is said to have existed here, and the ruins on either bank 
ate still in evidence. The water under the left bank 
rushes through with considerable force, about equal 
to the swirl about the 4th and 5th city bridges in 
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Srinagar. But large houseboats may find difficulty here, 
and many extra hands and strong ropes are needed. 
Our first craft was all but through when the toft broke 
and the boat swinging round was swept down for some 
400 yards. The villagers assist. It moat be one of 
their enjoyments watching boats in trouble. The actual 
passage occupies about 3 minutes. 

Nopoora to Pohru Pet took us eight hours, including 
an hour’s halt, and we had'a full complement of men. The 
banks of the Pohru are grassy and there is good walking 
ground on the left bank. The snows of Khagan show 
out well. 

Pohru Pet is in a line with Harwan 3 miles N,*E., a 
starting point for Dorus in the Lolab. There is a forest 
bungalow there. Ynas passed below is only 1}^ miles 
distant from Harwan, The bends of the river are now 
severe, and the current swifter. Chogal was reached at 
6*30 ?.M. after a delay of one hour at Pohru Pet 

Above Chogal is Goenpura, d pretty £nglish 4 o 6 king 
village on the high right bank. Here is a State godown, 
and one detects the fragrant smell of the kkut stored in 
it. Just below Goenpura the Talar River joins in ; behind 
it the Kajinag Mountains show out well, and b^ond is a 
low grassy ridge dotted over with deodars, and backed 
by the mountains of Khagen. Beyond Wadpuraa small 
stream joins in. This is a pretty place. 'Hie river 
now seems to go right through the mountain ridge. 
Above, on the left, are a few rustic cottages riieltmed 
by splendid elms and other trees and overlooking 
the shrine of Syud Romay Sahib. Here each summer 
migrates a flock of birds exactly like parrots in note and 
flight But they are said to be different Tbqr leave 
in the winter. The river now narrows down. Its 
banks are fringed with willows and trees, canring 
much trouble and delay. Above the shrine^ the river 
(Msses through the hills, and the corves are eioesrive 
r^ht up to the terminus. Awatkola is really % mfle 
higher up. The village and camping ground am at 
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Nutantuu. The river beyond this is not navigable for 
boats. Nutanusu is a nice village in a hollow of the outer 
bills forming the f^lab. There are pleasant grauy 
swards on each side of the river banks. Spring drinking, 
water is obtained at the village half a mile back. 
Formerly a canal existed here, the channel of which 
runs in a large wooden furrow on a cantilever bridge 
across the side nala. I believe this canal is being 
restored. , 

The times of this trip were as follows 

April 7 Ban^jpurato Nopoora ... 6*30 a.m. to 7*30 p.m. 

„ 8 Nopoora to Choral ... 6 a.m. to 7 p.m. 

„ 9 Chogal to Awatkala ... 6 ' 3 o 2 a.m. to 3-30 p.m. 

To reach Awatkula in other than a country doonga, 
the river must be in flood. We returned in a flood 
much quicker. Awatkula to Doabgao, 8 a.m. to 7 p.m., 
including a halt of 3 hours. The first two miles was 
a bit dangerous going, and careful steering is needed to 
prevent accidents. From here one leaves the boat and! 
the marches commence. 

^i. Awntfcttla to Kofwara.— 8 miles, 

Air easy and pleasant road through many shady 
villages, The old camp^ in the middle of the Village, 
is now much encroach^ on by cultivation. A quarter 
of a mile further on through the gorge is a most 
pleasant spot—a grassy sward shaded by fine walnut 
trees to the left ^ the road. 

a. Kofwara to Lalpoora.~/7w/(t«<v, la miUs. 

Kofwara is at the entrance of the Lolab. There 
ue twd branches knoim as Pot Nai and Bront Kai, 
e» die imper and lower valleys. The Bront Nai is the 
larger- oTthe two, Thd great feature of both is the 
woMicm besiuty of the deodars. 

"'Ilben^ the tiav^ler like to halt between the two 
any of the numerous villages passed on the 
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Toad contain pleasant camping grounds under shady 
walnuts. Four miles from Kofwara is Kombrial, a pret- 
ty village with deodars on the slopes above. On the left, 
a little frequented but charming side valley runs is well 
worthy of a visit, and of a day’s halt amongst the 
walnuts and deodars. "J'he rpad is very good, and 
^ibout 2 miles short of Lalpoora one turns sharply to the 
right and continues up the Lolab proper, 'Hie valley 
is very level, the hills rising abruptly from it, and, with 
good roads now running nearly over it, riding is a 
pleasure, 'i'he number of .springs in the valley is 
noticeable. Tlie Lolab river is very picluresque, and 
there is fair trout fishing in it. There are also many 
uwamps, the largest of which is called Gandimacha. In 
ihezianit at Dewar, as previously mentioned, is the 
largest elm in the country or possibly anywhere. Its 
girth, 5 feet above the ground, is 43 feet. Some great 
girthed walnuts are also met with. 

A climb up the ridge behind the village is well repaid 
by the view obtained. The height is about 1,000 feet. 

3. Lalpoora to AIsoo on the Woolar Lake. — 

Distance^ 12 mites. 

After two miles on the flat is a very steep ascent 
through pine woods, Tlie road is rough and rideable 
mostly. After a steep climb for something over a mile, 
the gradient becomes easier to a level place at the 
top of the spur. Above this, the path is cut in the 
grassy slope of the hill-side right up to the top of the 
gorge — in all a climb of nearly 3,000 feet. The back 
view towards the Lolab during this latter portion is 
charming. Looking Eastwards, the Valley of Kashmir 
lies before one, the Woolar is at one’s feet, Haramukb 
is opposite, and the Manasbal Hill and Takht-i-Suleiman 
all clearly visible.^ A trudge over grassy pine-clad hills 
of a couple of miles or so, brings one to Nag Marg. 
The descent to AIsoo commences at once, and after a 
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long tedious drop of several miles, one strikes the level 
a mile or two short of Alsoo. This is a nice village 
with a pleasant orchard to camp in. I'he ghat is half 
a mile further on. In the autumn mosquitoes are very 
troublrsome. 

From Awatkula, a direct road, which has lately been 
made by the Fjorest Department leads over the ridge, 
via K.undi to Chandigani in the Lolab. 'J’he ascent 
and descent are rough, steep and hardly rideable. At 
Chandigam is a forest rest-house, and a bridle path leads 
thence all round llie valley to Anderboog — 

From ^o/>or to Laipoora via Cho^ttl mid Kofwara^ 

1. Sopor to Chogul, 15 miles. A pleasant 

ride through shady villages. 

2. Chogul to Kofwara, 12 miles, and then 

as just detailed. 

From Sopor via Arwan. 

1. Sopof to Arvvan, 15 miles, a nice ride 

along a good bridle road 

2, Arwan to Dorus, 8 nnles, including an 

ascent of some 3,000 feet to the top of 

the ridge. 

This is the best route for people desirous of seeing 
the Lolab only. Arwan can also be reached by river, 
it being only two miles from Wynns on the Pohru. From 
the ridge above Dorus, a path leads East along the 
crest of the hill to the charming valley of Ram pore, where 
is also a forest bungalow. Colonel Ward gives tlie, 
march from Arwan as follows : — 

“ The distance from the river to the top of the ridge 
is four to five miles. Apart from ihe spring flowers and 
shrubs in blossom, there is not much of interest to be 
seen until the ascent is finished. Looking back the 
Pohru and Marwar Rivers can he traced. The Kajnag 
range with the jagged peaks of Malangan are South of 
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Marwar the Shamshibri mountains to the North. Look- 
ing North far away on the left is Nunga Parbat, Nag Marg, 
Luskhote and the ridges bordering on Machtl are in 
front, and below is the Lolab. The descent is by one 
of the prettiest pathways ; it is also fairly shady. High 
up is the Medlar tree, with lar^e serrated leaves ; it fruits 
in October. Then in wild confusion come the 
Excelsa^ and dense forests of Deodar. Clumps of 
both these trees mingled with maple, yew, horsechest* 
nuf, hazel, and many kinds of fruit trees. Tikpura, 
the first large village, is fi\e or six miles from the Pass. 
Lalpoora is three miles further down.” 

The route from Baramula by forest roads and 
bungalows will now be described. The forest houses 
herein mentioned may be occupied by permission, 
without charge, provided they are not required by the 
Forest Officers. They are 2- and 3-roomed structures, 
with bath-rooms, ard contains only tables and chairs. 

This route to the Lolab runs through the Utr Machi- 
pur Tahsil (in which is also the Lolab) and contains 
perhaps the roost beautiful scenery in the valley. It lies 
to the North of Baramula and Sopor, and consists of a 
large extent of flat country, well peopled, surrounded 
by mountains and intersected by numerous streamy the 
principal of which are the Hamal, Mawar, Tairi, Kamil, 
which form the Pohru River. A delightful trip can be 
made through this Tahsil starting from Baramula, skirting 
the foot of the mountains round to the Lolab Valley, and 
then either up the range to Nag Marg and on to Ahoo and 
the Woolar Lake, or over the range by Dorns to Arwan 
and into Sopor. From Baramula the road has been 
recently much improved by the Forest Department, so 
that it is rideable nearly the whole way, and from Soa- 
gam there is a good bridle road right round the valley 
at the foot of the hills past Chandigam, Donas and 
Anderboog. SupplieMi^ plentiful and cooties to be had 
everywhere, except at Kitardaji, which is only a smtdQ 
village. 
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The marches are as follows : — 


Stages* 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Remarks. 

No. 

From 

To 

0 

1* 

Baramula 

I'anja) 

8« ' 

F R, 

n. 

Panjal 

Kitordaii 

5 

F. K 

3* 

Kttardaj} 

Ramadan 

12 

F. B, 

4* 

Ramawari 

Drogmula-^ 





Pat a 1 nag 

12 

r. D Patnlnag 

5* ' 

Dragmii]a:~ 


1 



Patalnag ... 

Kambrial 

8 

F. B. 

6. ; 

Kambrtal 

Sogam or to]j 

7 ) 




Lalpara V 

or f) y 

F. B. 

j 

1 

Chandigam j 

or 9 Ji j 


7. 

Sogamorlrom ) 
Ulpara V 

Dorus 

S 

F, B. 


Chandigam ) 




8* 

Donii 

Nag Marg 


I • n 

9* 

Dorns 

Arwon 

^ y 

Id I) 

lO* 

Dorus 

Ram pore { 

7 J 

J t i>» 

1 

Arvan 

Ooabgao 

12 




Raro^re 

12 

r. B. 


Nag Marg ... 

Ram pore 

6 

r B. 


The butijnUows are free* Permission to occupy should Ik* obtained 
from the Dwfsionat Forest Office^ Baramula, or the Conservator of 
Fotests, Srinagar* • 

s. Biirainula to Panjol— 8 ^ miles. 

A good bridle road through blue pine forests. A 
very Bne new of Nanga Parbat is obtained near the 
rest-home. Panjal is a small village on the Vijt Nala. 
Rest-house prettily situated in forest — two rooms and 
bath-rooms. Good water from a spring close at hand. 

2, Panlal to 'Kltardaji— 5 miles. 

Road psssee through prettily mixed Deodar mid 
Cbir Pine fbrest A vill^ on the Humal River. Bunga- 
knr on the tqp of a rise amtmgst the Deodm. Q<^ 
water. 
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3. Kitardajl to Rainawari — 12 miles. 

A good bridle road over hill and dale, through some 
beautiful forest scenery, then through village lands to 
the Talri River a small fordable stream. Road passes 
through the village of Khaipur in Raja Sir Amr Sing’s 
Jagir. Forest house a mile higher up in a very pretty 
spot. Very cold spring water in the nala behind the 
house. Larch is the name of a village between these 
two, forest houses. A mile and-a-half South, near Yahama, 
is a curious instance showing what destruction man 
can do. 

A forest contractor diverted a stream w^fth a view to 
floating sleepers. This caused the land to become 
waterlogged, eventually forming a chasm about a quarter 
of a mile in length, with sides 200 feet high, a sight 
worth seeing. 

4. Rainawari to Patalnag (Drog^mula)— 12 

Mostly on the level through a very pretty country. 
The Pohru River is ciossed by a ferry boat at Wadpura, 
horses fordin>4 stream lower down, on to Drogmula 
village, — where there is a nice camping ground under 
walnut trees. 'Fhe forest hut is two miles higher up to- 
wards the mountains amongst the Deodars. It has a nice 
grassy compound, with a pond and a stream running 
through a portion. A very good view of Kajinag. 

5. Drog^mula to Kumbrial — 8 miles. 

An easy march ; cross the Pohru again by an old and 
shaky wooden bridge. Kumbrial is a small village at 
the entrance of the Lolab. The bungalow, which has 
three rooms, is situated on the top of rising ground be- 
hind village. From it is a fiiv? view up the left branch 
of the Lolab. 

6. Kumbrial to Chandlgam — Distance, 9^ miles, 

A rideable march, crossing the Lolab River and then 
passing through Sogam, along pretty forest road. The 
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bungalow has three rooms. It is situated in a lovely spot, 
but a little out of the way. There is a spring near the 
camping ground said to be haunted, and no native 
woman will ever go to fetch water. There are nice rides 
from here. F'rom Sogam nr Lalpur runs a road over 
the rantje to Arwan, 9 mites, and thence to Sopor. • Sogam 
and Lalpur are *00111 large villages, with nice shady camp- 
ing grounds. ^ 

7. Chandigam to Dorns. — Distance, 5 mites. 

The bungalow is situated near village of that name. 
A good spn'ng close by A ilood gate for floating 
sleepers may be seen on a small swamp half mile from 
the house. There are nice tides here, (a) Horns to 
Tikpura and back Wan, (/») Horns, 'Fikpura, Dewar 
7 nd Manerpore and hack, (c) Homs, (Jnndmiacha 
Lalpur, Manerpore, Tikpura and back. 

* From Dorus, the road to Nag M irg goes vid Tik- 
piira, land to Manerpore. Distance 8 miles with a 
stiff climb of near 3,0''0 feet. A road also goes to 
Arwan F, B. and on to Sopor. 

8. Dorus to Rampore. —Distance, 7 mites. 

1 'he road ascends the ridge above Arwan, then turns 
East along hill-tops to Rampore F. B. in a lo\ely talley 
mentioned before. 

Tregam or Trigumma, in the N.-W. portion of the 
Tahsil, is a large picturesque villag;*, with fine rhenars, 
and a sacred tank fed by a spring full of fish It is 
one good march from Rainawari or Kumbrial. 

From Tregam a pleasant trip can be made to the 
Booranambai Valley. 

I. Tregram to Manchetta. — Distance, 10 mites. 

An easy march to Panzgam of 6 miles, passing at 
three miles a small tank, overshadowed by willows, con- 
taining fish. Above Panzgam is an ascent through forest 
to a ridge overlooking the Manchetta Valley. The 
village 18 small, hut picturesquely situated overlooking 

IJ, OK 26 
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the Shamshibri Hills. Water-supply good. The Tregam 
coolies should be kept on. 

a. Maachetta to Booranambal.— ^ milts. 

An early start should be made and breakfast taken 
on the rummit of the ridge; the ascent being hot and 
exposed to sun. The ridge is covered with forest The 
descent is shaded by fir trees. Water should he carried. 
Theic are two villages in the valley which is pretty and 
well wooded, with suitable places for camping. 

3 . Booranambal to Roodi. — Dista»% 6 miles. 

Return to ridge above villages ; then, instead of drop- 
ping down to Manchetta, follow a steep path straight 
down the ridge to the village of Muteher. Here is a 
beautiful piece of forest, and a picturesque nala with rocky 
sides is passed through on the way to Roodi. This is 
a coolie road, and pack ponies should not be taken. 

Nichihama, where the burnt and sunken acre, Syam 
Nar may be seen, is about 6 miles South-East of Roodi. 
It is also about 8 miles from the Rainawari forest bun- 
galow. The earth now looks as if soorkie had been 
burnt there. It is still warm, and in former times was 
so hot that rice could be cooked in pans placed on the 
.si'raped surface of the earth. 

Handwara on the road from Baramula to the Lolab, 
IS a growing village, which holds the Tahsil and ^ 
only Post Office in Kamraj. The latter is a conve- 
nience for visitors. 

Kiom Nag Marg, several times mentioned, are some 
nice «:aniping grounds towards Machil and the lusad nf 
the l,askhote Nala. Colonel Ward gives a route past the 
Changmar peak to Bakthaor, ai vHhige threendfos beyond 
Kaiuilaain in the Gtuais Valley* The joatney nrill 
occupy three or fonr days. It passes aloag the 
mountain tops and the view from the Chstagimrr pehkria 
said to be very magnificent. From Ba^cdiaor one can 
rmum in three maicfam to Randipbr ovm (he Sa^dtangan 
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Pass, after a most enjoyable trip, or one can first visit 
Gurais and then return in three days.**^ 

Colonel Ward’s description is as follows 
‘^From Nag Murg a road, fit for Kashmir hill ponies, but 
not for horses, traverses the ridges of Lashkot and passes 
on to Buggal-sar peak ; here a detour has to be made ; 
coolies can march along the edge of the Changmar 
range, but ponies must go down into the forest of the 
Bow, and rejoin the Changmar North of the peak. • A 
mile or so further on, the lidues separate: one turns 
Eastward and forms tlic watershed of the Bow ravine ; 
the other goe:l» towards Mai:hil. Following the bound- 
aries of the Bow for about two miles, the path goes to 
Hath peak \ from here a spur leads to Bakthaor on the 
Kanzalwan Thaobut road, whilnthe mam ridge goes on 
to Sirdari, on the Kishangunga, but the descent to the 
Rishangunga looks impracticable for pontes. From 
Bakthaor, a road joins the Gurais route at Kanzalwan 
(see route to Astor vi^ the Ougai), and a return can he 
made by the Tragbal Pass to Baf»di|)Oora. From Chang- 
mar peak a magnificent panorama is to be seen. Fac- 
ing tbe Ptrpanjal, the Konsa Nag is on the extreme left ; 
looking to the right the whole of the Pir range, the 
Kajnag, Shamshibri and the Khagan snowy peaks fpsai a 
semicircle of snow ; on turning round, the glaciers above 
tbe Indus are seen, the mountains above Buldar ravine 
and the ridge of Dyamar glacier, with the grand summit 
of Hungt l^rbat, cany on tbe line of snow until two. 
thwdsof tbe circle is completed In front of Nunga 
Parbat are the peaks of tbe Rheyl and Foolwein, and 
the two sugar-loaf shaped mountains are most likely the 
alaoiers at the head of Mtr Mullick ravine. Tbe journey 
frotn Nag Murg to Bakthaor takes three to four days, 
bat a wtik oemM be spent on the mountain tops with 
GOiiitimisIf^imi^ scene, for nearfy the whole of the 
ridgtt in this vkinity arc easy to travel over* ^ 

* Tbe Toorist and Sporinian’s Guide to Kashmir and Lodak. 
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THii Gungabal Lakk and Haramukh ; ( a ) Route 
7 j/d Erin Nala, and back by the Sind Valley ; 
(/^ Continued on, Sind Valley to I idar Valley 
v /4 Yamheur Lakes and Aro to Pahloam ; ( c ) 
Route to Gungabal rnf Sind Valley, Wancat 
Ravine and Ruins; (^) F/if Manasbal. 

Hakamukh and Lake Gungabal. Haramukh moun> 
tain is the apex of a ridge lying between the head of 
the Bandipur Nala in the north, and heads of the 
Wangat Valley on thv* South. Two smaller nalas lead 
up to its higher shoulders, Chitingool South, and the 
Krin Nullah West. Lying chiefly on the Wangat side of 
ridge are the lakes formed originally by the glaciers of 
Haramukh, which even now' come down to the water’s 
edge. The chief of these is Gungabal. 

The route by the Erin Nala is first given. 

27 /^ £nn Naia I ^ oute , — We presume the traveller has 
arrived in his boat at Bandipur. Nadiha) is generally 
^•iven as the ghat for the Erin Nala, where the lake l^vel 
is high. When the water is low, and speaking generally, 
the landing stage for Bandipur at N<»o8 is most con- 
venient. Noos is about miles North of NadUial. 
The road, is well aligned as far as the transport godowns, 
and has further been improved as a good biMle p^th 
for some miles and as a fairly rideable tiack to 
Kodoora. Beyond this ponies do go, but coolies are 
safen 
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I'he marches are somewhat as follows 



Mari II ks. 
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- 

_ 


K KM AKKS. 

<n. 

,1 Krorii 

Tn 

inilos. 

• 

, 

, lian(ninir\Nou‘, j 


■7 

• 


1 Krm 

1 Suiiila 
‘ .Sunhiuiia 

SinnUi 

Suntinal.T 

1 * . 

1 1 1 >2 

2 

1 A\\fLh>fa 

CJti/tiitiir 


j \ -.ft* III of say 

7 

! ChiftiJar 

La {•« 

1 

10 1 

1 4.(XK7. 

i A'.ccnt nf 


■ Trrinki'l 

.Siri<i V,i11cy .. 

; ♦ 

1 ^ inil<‘s. 

1 

4 

, Trniikt»l 

Knchiuimhal 

1 j 

5 

. Kiichnaitibal . 

Ciiinderbal 

1 14 

1 r*r>nt. 

6 

( timdcrh.il 

Siinagar . . 

! '» 

j Hv lan-b 


1. Leaving the b ^i, a puckha road leads up to 
ihe transport godowns, past the 'I’elegraph Inspector's 
house and llie Market (larden. It then turns N.~E. and 
heads for the nala, passing on the right the little villages 
of Madar and Koonan. 

Erin ts abont four miles up a picturesque village well 
shaded with walnut trees. Near the entrance on the left 
are .some splendid Kabuli poplars (Kabuli Safaida), 
including one tree of great girth. A fine spring gutgles 
from the roots of a chenar tree, and a brook run.s 
through part of the village. Clearing the village, the pntli 
skirts a lovely clear stream. Tire road gradually rises 
and leads through the village of Sumla. Beyond, the 
gradient is steeper, and the path is a mere Hack as far 
as Suntinulah, miles ahead. Most of this village 
was distroyed by fire in 1900, as also part of Erin. 
Suntinulah is placed high above the stream. Half a mile 
beyond at Sarundah a nala joins the left bank, this 
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divides a littl<s way up ; ihe left division N.>£. goes 
to Haramukb, the ri;>ht S.-E. leads on and over to 
Chittingool, Sind Valley. 

Above Suntmulah the ascent is continuous for over a 
mile. The path then descends by the left, enters a well- 
shaded gorge, (Fosses the brook, and rises steeply to the 
ridge overlooking the main nala. Kodoora is round the 
corner, the last half mile being a nearly level bridle path. 
Kodouia is the last village up the valley and consists 
of five typical double-storied Kashmiri cottages, with 
few trees around. Below, near the stream, aie five flat- 
roofed (Jujar houses. The inhabitants are chiefly Maho- 
inedans from i*oonch. Behind arc grassy slopes topped 
with belts of pine, and rocky mountain.s towering above. 
About sunset a cold breeze sets in and blows down the 
valley for several bouts Few supplies at e procurable, and 
pram or barley should be carried for ponies. Unless a 
Bunniah can be arranged to accompany a party^ stores 
should be carried on this route for five or ^ix days as far 
as Kachnambal, as little is to be got at Wangat. Stores of 
all kinds are obtainable at Bandipur Theie is a clean 
little camping ground in an open space beyond the village 
mosque. 

2. Kodoora to Chitridur. — Disiame^ 9 miles. 

'rhe path beyond the village descitnds, running 
through a wooded dell, and, after crossing a side brook, 
rcjoiws the main valley, and continues on easy for about 
an hour and a qu.irter to a point where a side nala joins 
the left bank. Here is a small level called Gooaspatri, 
close to a bridge across the stream. The best ascent of 
llaramukh is said to be made by this nala. This is a 
lovely little corner. The real climb commence 
the path up the right bank nypsdly rising often, at gria- 
ifients of 1 —4 and 1—8. Ato a stiff hurst, a imed 

is passed on the right, where water from a spring irroeses 
the road. At this point one obtains a good view of the 
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torrent, which in the spring and rains must form <]nite a 
cascade. Looking back below is the Woolar, with the 
hill of Shukrudin and the Kajinag beyond, and Aphar- 
wat S.-W. The left bank of the valley opposite is well 
clothed with Pinus Exeeisa^ sprinkled with sycamore. 
As one ascends the pine gradually thins out, and is 
almost left behind aft^r four hours trudge, v^ere are 
some Gujars to the right below. Beyond these huts 
the gradient is easy ; the hills on the left are bare, cover- 
ed only with dwarf juniper, the birch taking thepla^ of 
the pine on the right. Slowly the great peaks of Hara- 
njukh conieynto view, and the path runs on easy to 
the head of the valley, though the elevation lelh on 
one's breath. At last, after crossing the brook, a small 
curious ievel^ plain is Reached, a tegular cul de sac 
surrounded by rocks and mountain tops running 3 to 
4,000 feet. The plain is perfectly level, a semi-circle, 
half by a quarter of a mile. In the autumn a brook 
of sparkling icy cold water meanders round it. In 
October this plain is dry, but one can fancy it is damp 
in the spring and summer. The camp is pitched up the 
far end, under some huge rocks. The hill-.sides to the 
right are dotted with birch trees, and wood is faiiiy 
plentiful. A frowning gorge closes in the valley, at the 
base of which a track is visible. This divide.^ about 
800 feet up, the left branch winding up an imprissible 
looking mountain side, into a side nala, and on over a 
pass some 13,500 feet, the right division entering a goige, 
the head of which is hidden from view. This litUc 
spot, probably with an elevation of x 1,000 Ibet, is a 
charming place to camp at in fine weather, well sheltered 
from the wind on three .sides by high mountains. From 
its Southern end one gets a view of the Wooiar l^ke 
below a|id the mountains beyond. Birch firewood is 
| 4 exitifu("but the rock accommodation for coolies is very 
luuited^ ,«iid a tent should betaken for them. A pony 
can be led the whole of this road and ridden over parts 
of it 
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3. Chitridur to Quns^abal Lake.— 

say 10 viiles. 

This is a stiff climbi and a very early start should 
be made. 'I'he path follows up the stream, crosses it 
twice and ascends a ridge by a steep gradient. After 
half an hour’s walk, the track divides. The path to the 
left continues up, and enters a rdeky ravine, with a very 
steep gradient, and crosses the ridge about 13,500 feet, 
descending to the Sirbal Lake. This is the pony track, 
tl)ough one cannot ride it. The path to the right follows 
an easier gradient, over a rough and rocky country, and 
eventually one arrives at the crest alter a t^ing cltmh of 
2y^ hours. 

The view from the pass is much shut in. Imme- 
diately below, some 700 feet do#n, is a mdbntain lake 
marked on the map as Sirbal. The track drops down 
steeply to the water and continues on to the overflow at 
the foot of the lake, which is reached in some 40 minutes. 
At the time of our visit snow was lyiQg on the hills, 
closing the path which is saio to lead ^dircdly to Gun- 
gabal by the cliff at the head of this lake, the ))atli 
commencing about 100 feet abuve it, reachii>g the crest 
above in about half a mile. One is now in a barren 
valley, the head of the Bandipur Nala, down which is 
track to Tresangam. Standing on the overflow looking 
N. yi W. Nanga Parbat Peak rises sharp and defined, 
a picture of snow, between the nearer bare mountain 
tops. 'I’he lake is perhaps by ^ of a mile. The 
sparkli^ water is of a deep emerald green colour. The 
tracks lead up to a kotai a good mile and-a-balf 
distant. An easy ascent in ordinary weather, but when 
under soft snow a most difficult and fatiguing climb. 
Running right across its sumn ir for a considerable 
distance is a low stone wall, a most curious arrangement. 
This is said to have been constiucted early in the century 
to repel raiders from Chilas. may well enjoy a rest 
here, for the view is splendid/" To the north stands 
Nanga Parbat, surrounded by ih minor peaks, all clear 
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and defined, white to the left are the grand snow moun- 
tains of Kba^fi» On the far side of this Kotal, is 
another and larga lake, Loolgool. Its art*a is probably 
^ by ^ mile. The track descends to the left, skirting 
the lake by a narrow but very good path, on which 
one Steps out with great^ rc^lief. This path keeps on 
by the N.-E side of Loolgool, and alter another ^mile’s 
trudge, (^ungabal comes into sight 500 fee t tielow. 

'Fhe lime occupied by us was 6-to a.m, to i?“50 p,m., 
but the snow made the road very difficult and most 
tiring Oungabal, about 11,800 feel above sea-lcvel, 
is said to be ^ miles in length and ^4 to *2 mile wide. 
The Mew from the Northern end is uiand and extensive 
and well repays the trouble of the journey. Guarding 
and overtowering it, grim sentinels, are the peaks of 
Haraniukh, the highest of which just under 17,000 feet 
rises 5,000 feet sheer from the water. Between the two 
peaks a glacier runs down to the water’s edge. Away in 
the distance East by South is the Goond Peak (Kotwal 
Station, map), 14,700^ To the left is the well-known 
sugar-loaf ])eak of Kotahoi, overlooking the Lidar, and 
nearer are the sharper peaks of Amarnath. At the 
Wangat end of the Lake is a 1 oiling grassy plateau, to 
the right of which a small lake is just visible. (}ungabal 
lies in a wide barren valley, continuous with *1110 
head of the Wangat Valley, closed on the left by 
mountains and on the right shut in by Haraniitkh. 
Far aw'ay to the left can be seen the track leading over 
to the Tilail Valley. If snow has lately fallen, the beauty 
of the view is ^eatly increased. Perhaps without it, the 
wild barren loc^ of the mountain is less pleasing, though 
at all times the mighty Haraniukh is a wonderful sight. 
But in all the lakes I have seen at high elei'ations 
in Kjishmir, the sublime is tinged with melancholy. 
The |>ath to Tronkal five miles distant coniinues on, 
passing a smaller lake and Crosses a stream several times ; 
the icanip will be pitched at any spot convenient to 
wood and water. 
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4* Tronkal to Wan^rat or Kachfiambak— Z>/>- 
‘ iance^ \2 miles. 

The descent from 'I'ronkal lo the Wangat ruins of 
Nagbal, a <irop of 4,000 feet, will take a good three hours. 
The morning sun lights up tht^ snow on Haraniukh in 
a wonderful w:iy and one traverses grassy stretches of 
hill-sides through masses of lovely flowers, which in- 
creases the |)lcasure of the journey and compensates 
foi the inconveiu'ence which often attends it. Wangat 
V'^illage is three miles further down and Kachnambal is 
some four miles ahead. 

5. Kachnambal to Qunderbal is a long but easy 
march of 1 i miles. Here one can rejoin the boat, or 
proceed the next day by road lo Srinagar. 

This is a convenient place to bring in en route from the 
Sind to the Lidar Valley, which completes the tour 
recommended to traveller, noted in Chapter XXVI, and 
depicted on the map sjiecially prepared for the purpose. 

Sind to Lidar Valley, Koolfui to Pahalgram. 

The marches would he continued as follows : — 

i<4 Ihiulipur (Nods) to Kachnamhal, 4 marches, 

5 Kachni\nU)al to Kangan. 

6 Kangan to Goond. 

7 (loond t«i Gagangir. 

8 (lagangir to Sonamnrg. 

9 Sonamarg to KcKilan. 

10 KooKin to Yamheur. 

11 Kamheur to Lidarwat Sekwas. 

12 IJJarwat to Kolahoi and kiack. 

13 UdarwAt lo Pahalgam. 

Kachimmbal to Kangan . — An easy march of some 
9 miles. 

At Kangan the main road to Leh is joined, and the 
description on to Sonamarg is given in Chapter XVIII. 

September 9M.— Kootan to Yamhciir. 

I am indebted to the Kevd. J, W. Youngson, o.a, for 
the full description of this march. Two yoai^( iaidiea 
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accoin(>a»ied the (mriy. 't hey walked all ihe way. The 
weather happened to be splendid and pony carriage was 
taken for baggage. 

After crossing the Sind Kiver by a bridge nt Koolan 
we ascended the ridge opposite by the foicst path, in 
the shade of .pines to*Zewin. Beyond that ijt was a 
very stiff climb, until we got to the level within reach 
r»f snow. Our tents were pitched at Yamheiir in the 
green centre of a great basin surrounded by ^iant 
mountains, the snow clinging to their rocky sides. 
Where the ^ass grows at this height, some 12,000 feel, 
the flow ers m blue and yellow predominate. 'Ibis green 
carpet pf grass variegated with lovely flowers was a 
rest to the eye. A glacier rorncs down to the blue 
lake at our feet ^reflecting the mountain on the far 
side. At Yamheur are two lakes known as V^amsnr 
Nag and Kamsar Nag. From the ridge above the camp 
and die Yamsar Nag, a beautiful view is obtained, The 
elevation is near 14,000 feet, and the view is grand and 
extensive. Below are the two lakes of beautiful blue, one 
higher than the other. In the valley to the left is snow, 
and the sides of the valley are ribbed with snow. 'To the 
South are rocky mountains with mas.ses of wliite snow 
observed at time?, as the white clouds sweep by^ The 
glaciers on the right are strangely maikcd. What a 
glorious view. Half a score of wntci falls whiten the 
rocks and fill the stream below'. One long valley 
stretches far away, ending in a high mountain of the 
purest white. In the afternoon we strolled to the 
upper I^ke Kamsar. It is placid blue like the other, 
and the snow hung right into it, from the rocky cliffs 
above it 

tQtk, — Vansheur to Lidarwat tvVf . 

■ 5eldiwas. 

Started at 7 a.m. to cross tbe pass. The path looks., 
^Mkult leading over the rocky predpict s above the Nag. 
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Yet when we were on the path it did not seem as difficult. 
Arrived at the summit at last, and standing at some 
14,000 feet above the sea, we felt some feeling of exult- 
ation, as well as exaltation. Behind was a rocky basin with 
the two little lochs ; before us another basin, w'ith a snow 
stream running down its centre, spreading itself over a 
grassy circle, and making little islands in a marsh. How 
still the place. A ciy like a water-fowl broke the still- 
It was the call of the Marmot, the cat of the 
moimtnins, uttering a warning to its companions as it sit*^ 
on the edge of its burrow. We followed the stream to 
Sekhwas, where the birch forest begins, anJ it is another 
8 miles to Lidarwat. Lidarwat is a green oasis surround- 
ed by dark pines, in the valley of the Liclar, or rather 
that part of it which is called the Kolahoi stream. 

Above our tents the cliffs rise to a great height, with 
perpendicular strata standing in ha>ers, each layer 
fringed with trees. It is like some great fort or palace, a 
>*ery impressive sight in the moonlight. 

September 1 1 ///. — Lidarwat to Kolahoi and back. 

Ag.ain a lovely day, and w'e walked to Kolahoi and 
hack. It is a very long 8 miles. Started at 7-30 a.m , 
and it was p.^st noun before we took our seals at the 
mouth of Kolahoi glacier from which issues the river 
Lidar. We have heard that the river flowed out of 
the great snout of a glacier on Kolahoi, and tiiere sure 
enough was the great ice mass stretching from the 
summit of the hill to the foot, and continued in the 
form of a rushing stream, issuing from an ice cave. 
One can walk up the glacier for a considerable dis- 
tance, and it seemed as if one could easily reach 
tht.‘ top of the shoulder of the mountain on the snow. 
We gathered lovely columbine and red poppies near 
Kolahoi. 

Our path to Kolahoi led us through a grove of pines 
and birches, the shade being most grateful for the first 
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part of our march. *rhe ascent, though gra<iual, was 
stony. On our left was the rocky mountain of Royil, 
and quite on our path. Further on tiie valley widened. 
Two or three j‘me waterfalls appeared in the course of 
the river, and several on the mountain sides. One in 
particular attracted our luuice. It fell from a Ingh rock^ 
into a basin at the foot, *but no stream flowed* to the 
river, the w.iter disappearing in the ground. As for 
minor streams we cr<»ssed 50 on our way, and they were 
icy cold. Ai)proachiM^ Kolahoi are two inagnifTr.cnt 
waterfalls on the river and hill-sid<* ; and, above us, a 
great snow-r^ibed mountain, Sr^snean, marked across 
with rocky ridges, looks down like a pyramid from the 
right. 


Lidarwat to Aro and Pahalg:am. 

Marched down hill by the bank of the stream, passing 
some beautiful waterfalls on the opposite side. The 
showers overnight seemed to enha«j<,c the gnenness of 
the trees and meadows. Reaching Aro about noon» 
we stood on the green slope above the village lost in 
transport at the lovely view. Snowclad mountains rose 
on our left and pine>clad hills on the right. Behind us 
the valley we had left, before u.s a vallcv with the 
village of Aro in the di’^tance, its quaint wooden 
houses and the harvesters gathering in the crops 
around. 

Descending to the village we passed through it, 
crossed the .stream by a bridge and followed the easy 
path which led us to Pahnigaro, in the Lidar Valley. 

A friend, Mr. B. of Calcutta, sends me another 
account This may be useful in explaining diflScuttiea 
that arise in bad weather. 

My mter and I left Soonamarg on August i^tb 
with a numerous retinue, including an ayah and 
with pony transport, which I would warn traveltere 
against, as they are useless in wet weather for thia 
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march. l*he marcti down the Sind Valley was delight 
ful and veri' easy, being all down hill as far as Roolap. 

August 14/A, 8 A.M, —We started from Koolan and ju^t 
ipanaged to reach Zewin at 1 1 a.m., when the rain came 
down in torrents. We halted here itntil Uie 16th and 
then struck camp, but only got as far as the top of the 
meadows, as we found our potiy-carriagc quite useless 
on the clayey soil, and had to send back for coolies 
to Koolan. On August 17th, at 9 a.m. we at last 
madi: a start, and after a very slippery dimt* for the 
first part of ihe way, reached the lakes at the foot of the 
pass without any mtshap. Here we had lunch We 
manipulated the pass without much difficulty. I may 
j^ay for the benefit of ladies that dnidies are quite 
useless as means of locomotion in the steep parts. 
My sister and the ayah were pulled up by ropes passed 
round them and attached to a coolie in front and i!Ot 
tip fairly easy. From the top of the pass to Zekbwas 
was an easy descent, i»art of the way being over huge 
boulders, frotn one to the other of which, one had 
to step with considerable agility. We reached Zekhwas 
at 3 P.M., just six hours from Zewin, or five hours 
actual potng. Our coolies and transport arrived at 
5 P.M., just in time to put up the tents before the 
rain again set in. The march bn from Zekhwas and 
Ltdarwai is very easy, beinst chiefly over rolling downs 
and on to Aro and Pahalgam.^ 

Mr. B. lays down three golden rules to be observed 
when crossing the Yamhetxr Pass. Tbe,v are : — 

" I. Wait for fine dry wonther. 

2. Take coolie transport, not ponies. 

3. Don't take an ayah. My sister’s ayah nept con- 
stantly on the road, and required scleral 000^ So help 
horjeaebihg camp^boois after we didt 

j Tbe coolies and servants generaHy to halt 

ZfUamM as they say they cannot get firewood ; bia we 
egpcyienced no diffiralty whatever.*’ > 
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In the multitude of councillors is safety. 1 therefore 
add a third short account sent to me by a friend, a 
renowned walker. 

Notea onjthe Pass from the Sind to the 
Lidar Valley. 

' j 

Sonamaig at 9 A.M., reached Koolan 
at 12-5 P.M. In out case (though appatently not 
always) coohes for ih Lidar cannot be obtained at 
Sonamarg, Init must be procured at KooLin 

If It IS des^ired not to halt at Koolan, but to niaich 
on in the direction of the pass .is lai as Zewin, a very 
desirable division of the journey, arrangements must be 
made beforehand to ha\e men loady .at Koolan Left 
Koolan 2-35 p.m., very steep and conliniious ascent of 
%% hours rhe road is vety bad in places, but ponies, 
which should be lightly laden, tio go over, and they 
travel faster than i.oohes. 

Second day , — la?ft Zewin at 8 20 \ m. oni bourns steep 
ascent. Then two hours of easy rise and fall, and one 
hour more very steep ascent to pass Reached pass at 
P M The coolies did not come up for fully two 
hours rooie. Commenced descent at 3 p m Did not halt 
at Zekhwas, nut marched on, one hour beyond to Hefiiwas 
--excellent campung ground, though the river has tu be 
forded to reach it If the river is high, there is a bridge 
about a mile further down, by which it can be crossed, 
and steps retraced. to camping ground. But at the 
end of a long day tms means a considerable detour. 

Left Hem was at 8-Y5 a.m , one hour to Lidarwat, 
two hours on to Am, all easy travelling, and on to 
Fabatgam next day. 

If speeds wore an object die journey from Sonamar^ 
to Febalgafti could f»i»rfoctly well be done by fairly 
stmug oralkeni in tbm days; deeping the first nigte 
die second at ileiiiwas. But fbe route is 
wen oorth taking rather looger over. 
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Route 2.— Qunderbal (Sind River) to Oungabal 
Lake viA the Wans:at Ravine. 

Gunderhal will be reached by water from Srinagar 
on the second day, or direct in one margh of 14 miles. 
The marches will be — 

( hinder hal to Kachnanibal ... 14 miles. 

Kactmamhal to Wnngat ruins ... 

Wanjzat ruins to Tronkal ... Climb 4,000 feet 

Tronkal to Lake and back ... 8 miles. 

Tronkiil l(» VVaiigat village ... 10 „ 

Wangnt Village i<> Kangan ... 8 „ 

Kangan or VVangat to Gunderi>al 18 

I. Ounderbal to Kachnambal.- yv.r/r7;/rr*, 

14 tniies. 

Road runs easy past Noonar, then Gootlibngh, and at 
7}^ miles crosses the Sind River. It then bears to the 
left, and passing Droptun and Ari, ascends gradually to 
Kachnanibal on the right bank of the Wangat River. 
Kachnamhal is a good sized and prosperous village 
situated high above ll»e river.* 

2, Kachnanibal to Wangrat Ruins— Distance^ 
^Yz miks. 

After leaving the village, a rough, stony path leads 
ihrou>:h thick woods and along the edge of cliffs to 
Wangat. For some miles, it is delightfully shady, the 
trees meeting overhead, so that one can only hear, 
witl»out seeing, the lorrei l rushing Alow ; but occasional 


' * If more convenient, the start cun be made from Manasbal 
instead of Gtinderlail. It is 5 >4 hours' march to Kachnambnl, e.^., 
9-30 A.M. to 3*20 P.M. includiug a halt. 'I'he march is a pleasant one. 
.Mter going x % hours Lar is reached, a fine village hidden in splendid 
foliage; on the sptir above is a picturesque sianit— a landmiirk. 
There is a State vineyard here, and vines are often seen on thii 
road. Mangam is irnst at S miles; looking towards Srmagac one 
sees the great sw*amps surrounding the city. The road conmincil 
easy, across the Chittmgool stream by Ari up to Kachnamhal. 
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t4pi gi«« iovtdy^ peeps of the foaming water, flashing 
white in the sunlight over big black boulders. Gradual* 
ly tKtr scenei^ b^omes mountainous, and leaving the 
trees of the lower sloftes behind, the air is scented with 
the pines till one emerges on more open ground with an 
uninterrupted view of Wangat Nala, a perfect blaze of 
autumn tints on .this line*Ortobcr day. Atiove Wangat 
the road rises perceptibly,* with h.im1ets nestling by 
smooth niaigs.” Wading a mountain stream the path 
lies onte more through forest, and a gtadual dest cnt to. 
die right brings one to the ruin^ Nagbal, wheic the’ 
level cantping^ground, abundance of water from the 
sacred spring, and plenty of firewood, promise a pleasant 
halt for the night. 


The Ruins. 

Rajdainbul, the first reached, is the rum of d stone 
temple, of the saihe style and period as that at Bhanyar, 
near Rampore on the Murree Route 
It is situated near the upper end of the s alley, about 
loo yards from the right bank of the river, and consisted 
of four buildings enclosed by a stone wall, of which 
some portions are Mill standing. It is of great antiquity, 
and trees are ^wing through the roofs of the huilaiflgs. 
The ground within the enclosure is soft and marshy, as 
though it bad formerly been the bed of a small lake, and 
the scenery around is as wild as can be imagined. 
Nagbal is another np, about 150 yards beyond the 
above, and which it vuch resembles ; there is a holy 
spring close to it — whence its name — issuing from the 
foot of the high noontains on the right side of the 
vnDqf; the watar is very cold and pure, and flows 
iiM a atone reservoir abent 60 feet long and 40 f«et 
widfe The gfmia 4 t for some distance round, is thickly 
atAwiiiritb gnat shoes, diacaided by the pilgrimt who 
vUk'^epriag iM* thajr way back fnm the Holy luko 
iOamijilL 

^(NC »7 
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Wanii:at Ruins to Tronkal. 

Immediately on leaving the ruins liiere is a steep 
climb of 4,000 feet directly on the way to Tronkal (3 to 
4 hours), over ground slippery with pine needles and 
fine gravel. It is however comparatively shady, and the 
views At diflTeient points perfectly magnificent. Emerg- 
ing on the lop of the scarp the path passes over grassy 
rolling slopes for about a mile, and then for two or 
three miles it is a mere scramble over and between big 
craggy rocks, till one sees the birch trees by Tronkal, 
and the smooth descent over meadows J^o the log huts 
where we pass the night. 

The view from our camp at I'ronkal was a page 
from the book of nature. Behind us was Haramukh 
16,900 feet, his preci|)itous cliffs rising sheer up some 
SIX or seven thousand feet, for our camp is some 10,500 
feet high. The northern glacier hung on him down to 
the edge of the Lake. Away N.-N.-E. a range of great 
rugged peaks swept in a circle in front of us, and to the 
East jagged ridges of rock over grassy and wooded 
bases. 

Tronkal to Lake and back. — Distance^ 8 miies. 

Next morning one is fresh for the gradual ascent to the 
lake, a distance of five miles. The path is now mostly 
very easy over grassy shoulders ; on our way we crossed 
a stream running from the lake^ of NainakuK This 
feat was accomplished with some dilfficultv, for it was knee 
deep, and had a stony bottom. But the sight of 
Nainakul rewarded us, for it was blue as blue could be 
with the great Haramukh, snow and all, reflected in it. 
Further on we crossed a stream flowing from Gungabal, 
the ford being more troublesome than the former, and 
found ourselves on a green ridge looking down on 
Gungabal’s blue water, and a long line of Hindus^ tents 
along the neater margin, the Hindus themselves bathing 
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and worshipping, for it was ti)e ttmeof iliegreat])ilgrimage. 
The view of Mount Haramukli w'ith its great snowy 
peaks standing sentinel over the serene surface, of the 
lakes, the precipitous bluffs rising sheer foiir to five 
thousand feel above the water is very wondrous and 
beautiful. Tn the < lea^ atmosphere it seems if one 
could throw' a 'stone at the giant, so difficult is it to 
realize the distance that really intervenes. 

Gungabal is 11,800 feet above the sea-level, ft is 
two miles long by a quarter to half a mile wide. Form- 
ing one of small mountain sources of the Jhel iin, it is to 
the Hindus ftf Kashmir what the Ganges is to the 
inhabitants of tlie plains of India. A great festival is 
held here annually, generally late in August, which is 
attended by thousands of pilgrims from all the adjacent 
country. 

It is considered to be the duty of every orthodox 
Hindu in Kashmir, who has lost a relation, to make a 
pilgrimage to Gungabal. The piliirims asceud by one 
route, and return by another. The climb is severe, 
but not to be compared m length and tnmble to the 
ascent to Amarnath. The journey is made in fou. 
marches. Two, Srinagar to Chittingool, the third, to 
Brahinsnr Nag— a very stiff climb up the ravine of 5,000 
feet— thence into Gungabal. Here they bathe and wor- 
ship. The return journey is made by Tronkal, and the 
Wangat ruins at Nara Nag, where they again worship, 
bathe, after casting away the grass shoes worn in the 
ascent 

The traveller now returns by the way he came, or if 
coolies are available and willing, he may continue on 
and join his boat at Bandipur on the Woolar Lake. 
In doing so, he will continue up the right bank of 
the lake, andton to the Lake Loolgool a mile beyond. 
This lake is skirted on the right and the ridge above 
croasedi the path leading down across the head of Sirbal 
Lake, A track leads up from the North side of Sirlml to 
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a pass, some 800 feet, and probably at an ekevatioD 
13,000 feet. Thence a rough stony road leads dovn 
Chitridur, The next march is to Kodoora and the third 
to Bandipur, as alrea<iy described in tlie reversed way 
at the beginning of this Chapter. 

If th^ wishes a different route, he can return by the 
pilgrim path in two marches to Chittingool and thence to 
Manasbal or Gunderhal or wherever his boat awaits him. 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


. Srinagar to Lkh. 

• 

ROUIK SkINACJAU Til J.fcH IN LaDAK — ' fUK SlND 

VaIXKY—SonAMARG — Z ojl-LA-i*ASS -CtlCNKRAl, •FkA- 

TURKS Ol' l^ADAK COUN TRY- - 1)R AS — I )RAS TO KaKGFL 

— K^hkitc’hu It) Skakdu Roni' — S hkrool-- Signs 

OF Rk1.1G<^iN in LaOAK — Mon \STKRIRS— -Poi.Y VNDRY 

— Lkh— -Hfmis Gonpa Monxstkry. 

The description of this route is taken almost entirely 
from ^\famoo and Kashmir it^rritories by Drew, the 
most accurate and faithful geographer, who has ever 
written on Kashmir, and w^hose standanl work should be 
read by all desirous of exploring the immense tracts of 
country he has visited and described. 

In the long march to Lch, the visitor will pass 
through country, the geography of which he is, in part, 
already acquainted with ; while that portion of the 
country t>eyond the Zoji Id* will probably be entirely 
new ground to him. The latter, is exceedingly different 
from any portion of the country hitherto described in 
this guide, being naturally separated in various respects 
from Kashmir. Not only are its physical characters 
widely different, but from Shergol on, its inhabitants 
belong to another of the great divisions of the human 
race, and follow a religi<m (Buddhism) different from 
either of the two professed or hitherto met. 

It 15 the great chain of snowy mountains that makes 
aoch a pi^ical^ separation, and has favoured, if not in- 
duced, the other differences. The lowest gap in the 
UMwmtainS is the Zojt-la Pass, 11,300. The total 
1 


^ U meaolQgpaaa, 
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distance from Srinagar to Leh, 242 miles, is ordinarily 
traversed in seventeen days. The road is now rideable 
thror.uhoiit. 

The details of the stages are as follows : — 

Srinagar to Lkh. 

* I 7 mturheiy 242 miles. 


nV 

StaRo. 

Height 
above so.i- 
level. 

Distance 

in 

miles. 

Uh MAKKS. 

0 

1 

SrinaRiir to (iiuult‘1- 
t>al. 1 



r ‘an be done by tioat. 

9 

Gunflffbal to K.in 
Ran. 

5.230 



3 

Kansan loCioond 


X 3 ?i 


4 

(loond to (i.tgangir 

... 

8 


5 

(lagaiigir to Stma- 
tnar^. 

7.000 

7 'i 


6 

Sonrituarg to llaltdl 

8,650 

9 

P. 0 ill season. 

7 

lUltJil to Malayan 

9i00o 

*5 


8 

MatAy.in to Dias ... 

f 1,000 

12K 

Ctoss Zoii-lrt, 1 1 ,300, 

9 

Dras Co KItarbii .. 1 

9.^25 

2oK 

p. 0.. r, 0. 

10 

Kliarbn to Kaigil . ! 

11,890 



** 1 

1 Kiirgil to Mulb<»t: . , ' 

8.787 

23 « 

Fort, P. O.. T.O.,B. 

19 i 

Miilbcc to Kliarbu j 




^3 ; 

Khaibii to Lamay- ] 
lirft 

10,890 


Cross Nainika -14 

Pass, 13,000. 

14 i 

laXm.iyurCi (0 NitrU j 
, ^ 1 

11,590 

18 

Cross l^)ti Pass 
13.400, B. 

»S 

Nuria to Saspul ... 

... 

14ft 

B. 

16 

Snspul to Nimo ... ! 


iiM 1 

B. 

17 

Nimo to I.eh ... j 


18M j 

B. 


Leh ... I 

11.500 

’ 

P. 0 ., T.O., B. 


Note. — P. ' 

0 , = Post Office. 



T. 0.=Telegraph Office. 
B. a Road Bungalow. 


t. Srinagar to Qunderbal. 

May be reached by water, when the river is high 
enough, dropping down the Jhelum to Sbddipoie^ 
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and then up the Sind River to the shat, which is a mile 
from tlie village. 

By road . — This march is an easy one, lying in the 
open Kashmir V.tlley, and is tolerably smooth and* level 
all the way. Starling from the Munsin Bdgh, the road 
leads by the Mission Hgspital, and the village of Drog- 
jan to the bridge over the Dal Darwaza. 'rhciue it 
continues along the causeway, separating the Dal l^ake 
from the Chenar Bduh Canal, and enters the Norlltprn 
portion of tiie citv, exceedingly filihy and unpleasant* 
after heavy rain, and very ba<l in the winter. Running 
under the walln of Fort Hari Parbat (on the right) and 
clearing the city, the road keeps for two miles through 
the straggling houses of Naoshera, where arc several 
paper manufactories. Within the confines of tin's [jart 
of the city are several remarkable ajicient buildings and 
palace.s worthy of a visit from the antiquarian. A 
peculiar feature, surmounting the gilded ball over a 
mosque on the right of the path is to be noticed, in the 
shape of gilded umbrella, the only object of this kind 
1 believe to be found in the valley. Beyond the fort 
and Naoshera are several ruins, the principle being a 
large stone temple in the parish of Zogibal, standinu on 
the edge of an extensive morass, a short distance ftom 
the road. Soroo village is passed at eight miles Here, 
and more particularly nearer the city, pariah dogs are 
a great nuisance, several often togetlier boldly attacking 
one’s pony. All over the valley these dogs are a perfect 
pest, day and night, not only by the noise and howling 
they keep up, but also owing to their thieving proclivities. 
Sopor and its neighbourhood has a reputation for 
hydrophobic dogs. On the left of liie road beyond 
Soroo, a large marshy tract known as the Anchar Lake 
lies below, a rendezvous for wild fowl. At about 10 
miles, the path descends to the level of the swatnp, the 
track down being very slippery in wet weather. Pre- 
vious to seeing this spot, the visitor was probably 
unaware of the great swamps lying to the North and 
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West of the city. Continuing level with the swampi 
the road, passing several springs issuing in different 
places from the base of the hills on the right, strikes 
the foot of a mountain spur, and, rounding the base 
of it, Gunderbal is reached. The gh&t on the Sind 
River about a mile distant. •Before reaching the spur 
just mentioned, about two utiles this side of Gunderbal, 
the traveller will notice on the hill-side enormous masses 
of »*iingle. They are the remains of a beach mors exten* 
'sive than that seen at the mouth of the Liddar Valley, 
and afford the strongest geological proof that previous to 
the exit of the Jhelam through the gorg^at Bilrnmoola, 
tlie Vale of Kashmir was the bed of a magnificent lake. 

2 . Gunderbal to Kangan. — Distance^ miles, 

A gentle ascent ot three miles through rice fields leads 
past Noouar, a large village, then across a plateau 
covered with jungle, brushwcod and many half wild 
fruit trees, passing Gotlibagh at six miles. Here ti>e 
path descends rough and steep in places, to the Sind 
River, which at 7 J'a miles is crossed by a wooden bridge, 
Except during floods, the water is of a lovely colour. The 
Sind* Valley proper commences here, and at Kan^ah, 4)^ 
miles further up, the open Kashmir Vale is not in sight. 
The Sind River now crossed for the first time, rises in 
the mountains near the cave of Amarnath, enters the 
valley through a deep and rocky defile at Baltd, and 
passing down the valley named after it, joins the Jhelum 
at Shadipore. 

The Leh road continues tflong the right batik crd^sfng ^ 
some rnugh boulder ground to Kangan, the halting stage. 
Beyond the bridge to the West, is the mouth of ^ 
Chitinnool Nala. This is the route followed 
pilgrims on their upward journey to the i^tred 
Gungabal two marches distant The ruins 
Wang:U Valley (Nara Nag) are situated up the 
Valley one long march North of Kangan and 
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ti) the Holy Lake of Gungabal, 1 2,000 feet, eighteen 
miles distant, runs above them. 

(For full c^escription see Chapter XVII.) ^ 

At Kangan a grove of walnuts and chcnar trees afford 
grateful shade for a ramp. The traveller, now well within 
the Sind Valley, will find the atmosphere cooler and 
fresher than in the main va4ley, and the oppressive heato 
of Srinagar have been left behind. The Sind River is 
one of much volume and velocity, and its waiers, wjiich 
have yet to be crossed six times are always cold from 
the .snow and glacier feeding it. This is actually 
realized whet¥ one stands on a bridge crossing it, and 
feels the current of cold air that descends from above, 
and is kept cool by its contact with the stream, to which 
it is closely confined, as this coolness does not extend a 
yard beyond the banks. 

3. Kangan to Ooond.— 13 miies 6 /urioftgs, 
Cross the river at Haroo, eight miles; two miles further 
recross to right bank, and contitiue to Goond. 

4, Qoond to QtLgangir.— Distance, 8 miles. 

In this march the nver is crossed and recrossed ; 
five times in al| so fer. In these two marches the 
tourist enjoys the finest scenery of its kind in Ka&h* 
mir, a kind that does not indeed give wide views across 
a hill surrounded plain, but that shows all the beauties 
of a valley bounded close by lofty hills of varied surface, 
richly clothed with forest and covered with thick 
herbage, broken by cliffs and crowned by rocky peaks. 
The valley bottom, a mile or two wide, is occupied by 
plateaux, slopes, and low level flats which alternate 
one with the other. The river flows through low land 
(liequenlJy ^dividing. The mountains rise steeply behind 
tfee tetiices and ^ins. On the left bank, for ix miles, 
fri^ut a break, there is a great slope extending up 
riKniwids of feet covered with dark forest of stiver 
fiTi spfiice« ami JHtms J^sccelta, with some deodar^ Here 
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and there lines of lighter green occur, in the hollows 
may be, where the conditions are more favourable to 
the growth of deciduous trees : along the lower edge, 
too, a 'growth of them makes a belt of brighter green 
beneath the dark conifers. 

“ Up’climl) the bhadtjwy pine a^ove the ^loven copse.'* ** 

• 

Tliis forest reaches 5,000 and 6,000 feet, and in 
som^ places to the very summit of the ridge, in others 
the mountain rises above the tree limit. On the North 
side of the valley, for a great height up, the hill-.sides 
are of steep but grassy slopes, broken by recks and lines 
of cliflT. In the valley itself the path runs through 
glades, sliaded by trees of rich and varied foliage, with 
flowers of jasmine, honeysuckle, and rose delicately 
scenting the air ; and villages arc passed surrounded 
and almost hidden in grov/s of thick leaxed walnut trees. 
Each village grove cheers one by its homely, pleasant 
look, and each wilder glade tempts one to stay and 
enjoy in its shade the combined beauty and grandeur 
of the mountain views.* Such are the gei.eral features of 
the Siiid Valley. Koolan is passed, four miles beyond 
Goond. On the left bank of the river opposite, the path 
ascends to tlie Yamheur Lakes, and on to Aro, aud 
Pahalgam in the l.idar Valley {set CUiapter XIII) ; Rezim 
is a x illage near (^agnngir. At Gagangir, 7,400 feet, the 


* On hij» return from tlif ^rrat mountain bights of Daltistatt, Mr. 
Martin ('on\»ay passed through ttie Sind Valley in October 1892, 
and hi'' opinion of this renoxxmni poition of Kashmir is here 
recoided. 

** To sum up, the .Sind Valley is certainly beautiful —beautiful at any 
time, but with us autumn colouring specially so. The forms of its 
mountains me often fine and they are graced with ample drapery 
of forest and grass. But the valley as a whole is not compaiabte 
with any of the first rank of beauty. It cannot for a moment stand 
beside the Val Maggia or the Val Vigezza. Its fame comes from 
people who bring to it eyes tired by the sunburnt plains. To them 
must indeed be grateful the sight of its coppices of basel and haw* 
thorn, its tangled thickets of honeysuckle, wild rose, etc.*' Tbo 
reader can judge for himself and form his own opinion. 
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valley has narrowed much. The river skirts the very 
foot of the mountain slope on the left bank ; on the 
right bank there is only a narrow strip between the hill- 
side and the stream, which supports a Buniah’s sho|). 

Here, too, the characteristic scenery of the Inst 
three marches changes. J'he traveller should turn and 
observe the view down th£ valley. He will iffen be 
struck with what is often noticed ii> mountain valleys,, 
after travelling some way lowiords their sources, and tljen 
looking l)ack. The mountains seem diinimshed ; they, 
look as it they could hardly be the same that lowered 
above him as %he passed along the loot of them. It 
seems as if the opening of the valley into the plain must 
be near at hand and not many miles distant. 

$. Qagangir, 7,400', to 5onamarfif, 8,650'.- -Phtance^ 
1 /i miles. 

Beyond Gagangir, a great rocky ridge on the North 
side approaches its opposite neighbour on iheSoutlr, and 
the valley of the river becomes a gorge, through which 
the waters foam, while the path is carried among the 
large fallen blocks that fill up the space between its 
right bank and the steep cliff that overhangs it. Here 
for some four miles used to be the woist bit in the whole 
260 miles to Leh. In 1887 this portion was greatly* im- 
proved, though still (in 1901) it is the awkward portion, 
always needing repairs. The overhanging cliffs are not 
within sight but on the opixisite bank, cliff rises upon 
cliff, each covered with firs and, above all, mountain 
peaks of great altitude. After clearing the gorge, the 
ground becomes more open, crossing the river for the 
sixth time, and rising up the further bank to a level of 
two hundred feet above the stream, Sonamarg, the plea- 
sant plain is reached. 

Sonamarg is a narrow grassy flat extending some 
two miles between the hill side and the river bank ; 
<^nected with it is a wider tract at the meeting of the 
side valley from the South-West. This latter is a t^auUful 
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undulating ground known as Tahjwaz, a sacoeasion 
of dells surrounded by hillocks or moundSi which are 
sometimes connected more or less into a line, and 
sometimes isolated. The dells are covered with long 
thick grass and numerous wild flowers, while the slo^ 
of the hillocks have a growth of silver fir, with syca- 
more/ birch, ;ind other brght green trees beautifully 
intermingled. Surrounded by forests and great rocky 
mountains, divided into hollows, in each of which lies a 
glacier, nature has combined to form in the lovely 
meadows of Sonamarg, a grandeur and beauty that can 
hardly be exceeded. Only its great distance from 
Srinagar has prevented it forming the general retreat 
from Srinagar in the hot weather. The Resident has 
occasionally made Sonamarg his head-quarters, and 
log-huts were erected for visitors and at one time a 
church. The latter building was destroyed by fire. 
Drew states that the park-ltke Tahjwaz Plain is formed 
by the moraine deposited by a glacier, which had its 
source at the iiead of the side valley, which is five or Six 
miles up. The cluster of (loojur huts forming the 
village of Sonamarg is a couple of miles higher up on 
the right rank. They are occupied only in 
and, with the exception of a small village, two thHea 
beyond, form the last inhabited spot in the Sind Valley 
no other village being met with until beyond the ZojMa 
in Dras country. 

6« Sonamarg to BaltaK— 9 mibs. 

Above Sonamarg the road recrosses the Sind fmr list 
time. This march is a charming one,runnin^ through 
•dows and patches of forest. On the North side meliifls 
are covered with grass only ; on the South they m^^ly 
x;lothed by tracts of forest At fialtal, the 
the Sind River turns off almost at right 
the South, a smaller steep stream comes ^ 
N.-fi., while in front rises a predpitotts irocky 
The plain is bare here, but some of the Icnver 
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xovcred with birch and firs. At Hajtal, where is a ponr 
resNbouse, a few huts have been built by Government 
for dfik runners, who keep up communication with Leh 
dur 4 ng the winter. A track leads up the valley df the 
main stream to the cave of Amarnatli mentioned in 
Chapter XIII. This route is rendered impassable 
daring the summer roontl)^ by the rising of thh river 
waters. It is open early in the season, and for so long 
only as the Sind River is bridged with snow. ^ 

7. Through the Zoji-la to Draa (two marches).—* 

Distanee, miles 6 furlongs; Matayan, 15 miles ; 

Oras, 12 mihs 6 furlongs. 

The r«>s«l to the pass follows the valley of the smaller 
stream that comes down from the Koiih of East, which 
after a short distance, is found issuing (torn .i narrow 
steep^ided ravine, which has a considerable fall. This 
ravine leads direct to the pass. It can only, however, be 
traversed in the winter, and when the gorgi- is filled 
with snow, or, in the spring when water finds its way 
beneath the snow-bed, which is still firm enough to 
support the travellers’ steps. The passage of the Zoji-la 
iaearly spring is a difficult matter, and may occupy the 
sportsman from gray dawn to after sunset ; a good deal 
d^tending on the state of the snow. About the begin- 
ning of June, the snow-bed breaks up, and the ravine is 
no loiter passable. The path then zig-zags up the hill 
aides in the left, and, after a rise of more than 2,000 
feet from Baltal, it again meets the stream above that 
straightened part of its course. 

The Zojtda (Thibetan) Zoji-bul (Kashmiri) is a pass 
si, goo abwe the se»-level. Its important cnaractenstic 
if the |ttat rise to this level from the Kashmir side, 
flfd on the Ladak side ; indeed. 

of afope is hardly peiceptible to the eye. 
j^WKiWog tfie summit, the trareller will find himself in 
O .murow fevel grassy valley not much oiore than a 
qusner of « mile in width, and the floor of which 
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descends witli so gradual an incline, that in 20 miles^ 
only a descent of 1,000 feet is made. The mountains 
bounding it are rugged and rocky ; the peaks imme- 
diately seen are 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the valley, 
but the ridges, of which they are the ends, continuing 
back reach to 5,000 and 6,000 feet above it, or 16,000 
and 1 V,ooo feet above the sea. By this pass one rises 
into the high level country of Baltistan* where the 
v.iljey bottoms are at levels from j 0,000 feet upwards. 

, 'I'he rise to its summit brings the visitor above the level 
of fir trees, but when the same level is reached on the 
other side, these fir trees do not again a[/pear. Instead 
bush-like trees of birch grow here and there on the 
lower part of the slopes. These and the grass that covers 
both the slopes and the valley bottoms continue for 
some miles, and on the more open valley in which Dras 
lies is approached, one sees especially the difference 
between this barren country and the fertile valley left 
behind. Beyond the pass is Machihoe. Here is a 
good rest-house. 'Fhcre is a small newly-founded 
village four miles this side of Matayan. 

8. Malayan to Dras. — Distance^ 12 miies^ furlongs. 

After a gradual descent of a few miles to Pan Dras, 
the valley contracts and turns sharply to the right j the 
road crossing to the left bank, which it follows till the 
low ridges opening out reveal the open plain of Dras. 
This valley is an opening in the hills, which leaves a 
space nearly flat, about five or six miles long and two 
wide. The hills enclosing it are bare of vegetation, 
brown barren expanses of rock, stone, and furrowed 
rock, loosened stones. On the South side of the vallqr, 
there is first a low ridge, and then above that tower 
great precipices of limestone rock. This bareness of 
the country is caused by the absence of moisture in the 


Baltistan extends to Huriiskoola a few miles beyond Kharbo. 
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air, and of any but the slightest rainfall. I'he iuout 7 lain 
range just passed through intercepts the moisture, whose 
source is the sea and shelters this country from 
periodical rains to such an extent, that the hill-sides are 
not only bare of trees, but of grass as well, free from 
forest and without herbage. This somewhat lengthened 
dtiscription gives the physical character of the \:ountry 
the traveller will meei with as far ns l.eh as well as 
beyond it. Not only is the contrast gtt ai between the 
forest-clad hill-sides of Kashmir, and the arid 1)arv 
stony side of ihe 'rhibetan land about to be explored, 
but the feel o^lhe air is difTerent. Here, in Hallistan, is 
a clear light blue sky, brig'-.i .sun, and brisk keen air. 
It is a climate made of exiiemes, in that the sun s rays 
are more powerful, being les*> weakened in travelling the 
attenuated atmosphere, so powerful as to (juickly 
heat the rocky ground cxjiosed to them ; while, 
from its rarity, the air both receives less heat from the 
sun’s rays, and in the evening allows of a quick radia- 
tion from the dry heated ground, so that cold nights 
suddenly succeed to days that have been felt very hot 
by those exposed to the sun. 

Dras consists of numerous hamlets scattered about 
the Dras plain. Here nothing is grown without irri- 
gation. The villages are bare of trees. Only at* one 
or two places a few willows and poplars are seen. The 
route leads down the narrow winding valley of the Dras 
River between hills of bare ugly rock. The Dras River 
enters the valley by a gorge, and leaves it in a similar 
way. The bridge across the river, two miles short of the 
camping ground at Dras, marks the death of an English- 
man, Mr. Cowie, who, in 1865, while riding across the 
usual log bridge at this spot, was thrown into the water 
and drowned. As a general rule for safety, the rider 
should dismount and lead his pony over these shaky 
bridges beneath which the torrent thunders by. Two 
Engliriimen, I believe, have lost their lives in this way 
in Kashmir. After passing the Sikh Fort, a serai and 
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small plantation of poplars is reached A siiort distance 
ahead of the old serai is a new Dak Bungalow built bf 
Major Chenevix 'I'rench, B. J. C., in 1899. Beyond 
there u a little assemblage of flat-roofed houseSt forming 
the village wheve a few supplies may be obtained.^ 

9. Oias to Kharbu. — Disiame^ 20 miks 2 furlongs^ 

The road continues dowu the open valley, for four or 
five 'rules, over stony ground. Few villages are passed^ 
;^nd even those one goes near are not always visible 
from the path, for some are situated hundreds of feet 
above on plateaux.^ On leaving Dras twcKCurious stone 
pillars, standing nearly six feet high, are passed. They 
are of irregular form, carved on three sides, and repre* 
sent apparently a male and female figure, each sur- 
rounded by three lesser figures. At Dinduthang the 
valley contracts to a narrow gorge and turns up N**N.-E. » 

At Tiishgam the road crosses the river by a good 
bridge built in 1889. The passage round the rock to 
regain the road, though very good, is narrow, and 
awkward from its position on the brink of a predpice, 
at the foot of which dashes the foaming torrent. Below 
Tashgam a granite epuntry is entered ; the mounlaiiw 
rise on both sides to a great height For the next two 
hours the i^ith follows the river course, here very narrow 
and rockbound ; when after crossing some rough grouiid» 
it rises to a small flat on which stands Kharbu. There 
is a new rest-house and a good camping ground. The 
village is on the plateau behind. The mountains^ 
though at first glance they show no trace of herbage, 

. 

* Celond Ward gfves a route, Dras to Sooroo. vid the 
Miles. 

1. Dras to PraugwoHao ... 8 Ascent, cross a pass. 1 ^ 

a. Prangwarian to Semkho.^ to Cross second pass, dnoWM , 

Sooroo 

3. Soakbo to Sooroo .m t6 
Tbe distances are appmdnyiie. tt is a etfoheraad. 
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yet do bear a little. Along part of this road, two or 
three kinds of bush occur }‘retty frequently ; there is 
the [Xincil cedar {Juniperm Excdsa\ and anotheia»bush 
called locally Unibii. 'I’here are also currant bushes, 
and a number of reel rose trees. All these are oh the 
lower sIopc‘j, aiqong diy stones, flourishing wh^re no 
grass exist. * 

io. Kharbu to Karj^il . — 15 mt 7 es ^ 

4 furiopji^s. • 

About miles beyond Kbarlui, the clear blue waters 
of the Sbingo irtbulary join the Uras River. Chatiegiind 
is passtid at 8 miles. Opposite Chanegund is 
Karkitelui, whence starts the Shigar Shingo route to 
Skardu. 

Between Chanegund and Kargil the Sum joins the 
Dras River, which continues on N.-N.*\V. to the Indus. 
The road, now in good order, leads along the face of 
precipices, and then over sandy tracks, where, neither 
cultivation nor habitation, is seen. 'J'urning a corner to 
the right, the Suru River Valley is followed. After six 
miles, the collection of villages bearing the name of 
Kargil is reached.. As far as Kargil the granitic hills 
have continued b;ue, rocky, and lofty. Now, on, the 
East, appear lower hills, of a softer material, alternating 
beds of clay and sand^lo^le. The villages are 8,900 feet 
above the seadevel. Here, is less snowfall in winter, 
while a greater force of sun and warmth in summer helps 
on vegetation. Wheat and barley flourish, and the mul- 
berry, apricot, as well as willows and poplais are of 
l)etter growth than before. In the season, these fields are 
richly carpeted with heavy eared crops and crowded with 
fruft trees, the bright greenness of whose leaves delights 
the -traveller, whose eye, for many miles, has wearied^ 
under the sameness of gazing at nothing but rock arid 
loosened stones; and the shade of whose boughs, as 
on^ lies by the stream that ripples beneath them after 
the trying glare that one is exposed to on a summer’a 

n, OK iB 
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day^s marc h, amongst these bare mountains, is itself a 
reward for the exposure to it. 

K argil is the capital of the district called Pilrig ; there 
is a good rest-house, and P. O. and T, O. A new road 
has l>^en built, with a suspension bridge about two miles 
above >ithe old bridge It lies just below the junction 
of the Wakka and Suru Rivers. 

The fort commands the road at the junction of the 
rivets, and is situated on the left bank of the Suru River, 
which rushes past in ceaseless din. 

II Kargfil, 8,787', to iVlulbek, 10,2^'. — Difiancet 
23 miies 4 ftirlongs. 

Although the river Indus is 12 or 13 miles away, 
the only "course is to avoid it, and to keep in the 
valleys of certain tributary streams whose direction 
lies well on the line of the road. Leaving Kargll, 
the new road, on the left bank, crosses the stream 
two miles above by a suspension bridge^ completed 
in January 1902; then rising out of the hollow is 
continued over a ^^tony alluvial plain bare of vegetation 


* Thr firsT European to cross this bridge was Dc, Sve& Hedki, tlie 
famous Swedish explorer, who arnved at Kargll on the evenioa 
January 5th, 190a, after an absence of %% years in the wilds of Gentml 
Asia. 

A Sbikar path leads to Tilail 

Dras to Bhutkolan ... x6inilBa» 

Bhutkolan to Camp ... t6 for pma 

Camp to Gujnind ... ... xv 

This follows up the Mushki River and esenluallir sWictiH 0 iQEttad« 
ted Abduttun. 


Ward gives a third detour to Karkitebu, as follows 

X. DrastoSumdoo ... ... AKenijiMstMKft ^ 

a. Sumdoo to Gulteri ... ... A Bsid VlttMM* 

1, 3. QiiheriioCiKiuiii^rinr 

4. Clmta>Sbi)^iwmKi^^ .... 

Thvw iwotesm* AwiakNBodv m Ama all M 

TiM it nM n fe* wy iWMfc' 
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known as 'I'hini^skam (1’hdng« plain, Skanipondry) 
occut>ying the angle between two rivers. This plateau is 
now partly irrigated, and it is hoped in a few yea» will 
be the site of a flourishing village. Beyond the ]>mteau, 
the j>aih descends to Paskyum, a large village watered 
by cuts from the Wakka gtream, which are bordered by 
willows and potflars, a pleasing picture of piosperity 
amidst the bare locks around* 

Neaily a thousand feet above the ullage are nhe 
letnains of a fort held by a Kajah tributary to Ladak/ 
The valley now closts in toi twelve miles. Trom where 
this narrow ing*occ ms, as far is 1 ot um, a village of 34 
1040 houses the path ovetlooks the river, now tunning 
between dark ioek> hills Iron LoUiim onwards the 
toad fpBows the Wakku s leam. crossed b> bndgts m six 
Or seven places, through a roiuiactcd tortuous wild c^cfile 
of bare rocks At iS miles, the defile opens out into a 
valley, in which stands Sliargol. 

Stiargol is the fir^t \illage where thcie is a Duddhist 
lUCMiastery. It is smad, with but two Lamas, who are 
also attached to the one at Mulbek, 3}'^ miles fuither 
on. This monastery is built completely in die rock, 
and is reached by a nitural cavity on the face of the 
stoiie. Here also are a series of tomb like buildmgs, 
without entrances and adorned *m all sides by most 
hideous elBgies, some men, otheirs women rudely exe< 
cuted in rolour^ mud. The traveller has now reached 
the country of the Buddhists, hut not completely so, 
for aome way further a mixture of Mahomedan Baltis 
still exists. This, therefore, seems a suitable place to 
mention briefly the objects of Buddhist interest met 
with On the road^ as well as to describe the somewhat 
curtPUS Cttfbilbts of the iohabltams. 

^0 the most cunous and interestif^ 
msWiiiiao^ of the country. Nearly every village in 
{|^ one. In the monasteries dwell die Lamaa^ 
also miw. Some hoM only a few, tome 
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40 to So. These monasteries hold lands at very easy 
rates, and this is their source of income. Nearly 
all are situated in high places difficult of access. At 
the entrance to a monastery are fixed prayer cylinders. 
They are cylinders with a vertical axis, turning on a 
l>ivot and furnished inside with a paper on which texts 
or mystic words are written., make them revolve is 
considered an act of devotion. Some of these prayer 
cylyidcrs are kept in continual motion by water power ; 
, inside the monastery is the image room, where prayers 
and sacrifices are offered accompanied l)y music. In 
each large monastery are two head Lg^mas ; one, the 
leader in spiritual matters ; the other, Chhakdzot, manager 
in temporal affairs. Bellew' describes their religion as a 
vain repetition of meaningless formula and the degraded 
worship of images, without discipline of mind or body, 
which flourishes without a rival amongst a people steeped 
in the grossest ignorance and most timid superstition. 

Besides the monasteries, one is always meeting with 
the signs of the people^s thought for their religion, such 
as the colossal figures carved in rock at Mulbek. But 
much more general are the long, thick, built-up stone 
heaps or avails covered with flat stones bearing a holy 
inscription. These, called Mani, one sees at every village, 
and also by the road-side, where there is no habitation or 
other sign of man. The path divides and goes on both 
sides of the wall, that the passenger may, going by, always 
keep the Mani on his right. 

Other religious monumental edifices are Kdgduis and 
Churten^ like huge rude Sarcophagt Another custom 
is to build cairns, called Hlato or God*s place, on the 
surmount of every mountain piss, and crown them with 
horns of wild sheep, ibex, and oclier animals, and a few 
boughs in the centre, to which a flag is fastened with 
probably a text or holy word on it. 

The chief national custom is polyandry. It is the 
custom for the brothers of one family to have a single 
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wife in common. The children recoj;nize all as fathers, 
speaking of the elder and younger father. As many as 
four, usually three brothers may become, and do become, 
husbands to the same wife In addition to this foTm of 
polyandry, there is, strange to say, liberty for the woman 
to choosf* yet another hus])and from a different family, 
a stranger. 'Fhijronly occurs when there are no clfiUlren, 
or, when the first husband has no brothers, d'lie effect 
of this IS to ke« [) down the population of a coiitjtry 
which contains an extremely .‘‘tnall extent of land that, 
can be tilled, and whose isrjlation of manners, religion, 
language, as w'iill as geograidiical isolation, has hinclered 
immigration. On the woman’s nature Diew considers 
polyandry has a bad effect — that, beyond the openness 
one admires, it makes them overbold, shameless, and 
causes them to be in a general way coarser than their 
other circumstances need make them. Divorce too is 
common, as also the practic»i of forming temporary 
marriages with Yarkundi or Kashmiri traders ; for which 
reason a considerable section of the inhabitants at Leh 
are half-castes or Arghoiis. 

Leaving Shargol the traveller enters a curious valley, 
with rocks of concrete standing out like towers and fortifi- 
cations. On the summits of these again, are airy looking 
habitations, with red streaks adorning them, and entered 
by holes in the face of the rock. These have been 
formerly the abode <»f Lamas. Three and a half miles 
ahead is Mulbek. By the toad below is a large idol 
carved in a curious block of massive rock. This idol 
is a coIossjI figure about i8 feet hi^.:h, })ossessing four 
arms and hands, the lower left hand holding a vessel. 
The lower part nf the figure is hidden by the building 
at the base of the rock. This figure stands for Ciiamba, 
aod^ according to Cunningham, dates only from 1620, 
when Buddhism was restored in the country, after its 
suppression in the beginning of the century by the 
Mahomedan ruler of Skardu. 

The monastery here is of some size and importance. 
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12. Mulbek to Kharbtt. — Dis/afue^ 14 mi/es 
4 furlongs, 

Frgm Mulbek the road rises to an easy pass, the 
Ndtnika Ld 13,000 feet (Nam-sky ka-pillar) a depression 
in soft shaly rock, between mountains of limestone. 
A ger^tle descent leads down to a stream that flows 
diiect to the Indus. Turning to the right, this stream, 
Sangcloomah, is followed up, and in a few miles 
Kbirbu, a Buddhist Thibetan village, is reached. 

13. Kharbu, 11890', to Lamayuru, 1520'.— 

15 miles 2 furlongs, ^ 

The road continues up the valley, over a succession 
of knolls of rock, and, at the fifth mile crosses the 
river by a spar bridge near the little village of Hiniskool ; 
beyond this the Kangi Valley stieani joins the left 
bank Keeping eastwards, the path follows the 
channel of a small stream to a pass very similar to the 
last, the loti La, 13,400 feet. Here is a conspicuous 
shut ten. The view from the pass, though extensive, is 
singularly monotonous. I’he only object of interest is 
the monastery of Ldmayilnt, whose picturesque* build-* 
ings are dimly tr.icenble in the dark shadows at the 
bottom of the descent in front. A gentle slope of 2,000 
feet down a valley that is comparatively open brings the 
traveller to near the end of his journev. Entering the 
basin formed by the valley, in which Ldmajdrtt is 
hituated, one oi>ens suddenly, by an ascending turn, 
upon a curious scene, and anything more siat*Hmgt9 
picturesque it would be hard to conceive. As the view 
appears, the first objects presented are a host pf litfle 
monument-Hke buildings, which line the path and are 
dotted about in groups of from three to twelve or 
fourteen together. They stand about seven 
and have been created over defunct LaWiaa and ddier 
saints of the Buddhist religion, after which they 
sacred in the eyes of the Itviiqf, and mi ttfenhtt to 
with scrapings, bowings, and 5 m mtet^ pddRd hdpgi 
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innuRimble. The laige monastoy here is built oo 
the. summit of the clifi^, the extreme top edge of a 
precipice, at its base, some hundred feet below; the 
habitations which constitute the village are abo perched 
on pinnacles of rock and scattered about. Some 
portions of the monastery are very curiously built on 
timbers placed across etksms, or joining pinnacles or 
ridges of the hardened alluvial ground. 

From Shargot onwards the number of stones mark* 
ed with the Buddhist inscription om mJlni pddnn hdng, 
increase considerably. Great numbers are jiassed in the* 
vicinity of I 4 im&ytinl. The explanation given by 
Knight, regarding these collections of stones, is that 
at the last day, a certain recording angel, Khtirjidal, 
will pass through the land, and, inspecting these mounds 
of inscribed stones, will write down the names of all 
who have contributed, who are thereby certain of 
future rewards, whilst those who have omitted to do so 
are equally certain of pudishment. 

14. Latnayuru to Nuria. — Distance, 18 miles. 

The path descends, by a precipitous [lass, to the bot- 
tom oi a gully, where it joins a large, clear, blue stream 
that flows from Wanla. Ihis tortuous valley is ex- 
tremely narrow, and the i^aih in former days, ighen 
portions Of the road passed along galleries made in the 
cliflb, was difScult Now these wooden galleries have 
bemi done away with. The stream has been bridged 
in more than twenty places, by which the valley of the 
Indus is reached. The river is planned by a wooden 
bridge her^ where rocks narrow it up to a width of 60 
pr 70 ||eet only. The bridge is commanded by a small 
tcpti on the higher hank ; indeed, the path to the halting 
jnuaad, » mtle beyond; is led under the covered-way 
ttmtod'tlie fort Khalsi is a Urge village on a 
{flaiein about sgo feet above the rivet. 

tjbine is, ho* a long strip of cultivated Und iratered 
fpnasidestieaiti, on wmeb oops attd fruit trees gyou 
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well and even luxuriantly, and where walnuts and 
apricots ripen though at any elevation of 10,000 above 
the sea. During the summer a telegraph office is 
opened. There is also a rest-house, and the residence 
of one of the Moravian missionaries. 

A level but stony inarch leads to Nuria, 6 miles 
ahead.# • 

15. Nuria to Saspttl. — Distance, 14 miles. 

Road crosses several bluffs and projections on the 
'right bank, and four mountain streams. 'Inhere is only 
one spot of vegetation passed during the day. 

r 

16. Saspul to Nimu. — Distance, iij 4 miles. 

For about an hour the road follows much the same 
ground as the previous march. Bazgo is reached at 
8 miles. There is a rest-house and garden here. 

Bazgo is a large village. Viewed from the edge of 
the plateau above, it has a picturesque and strange look, 
on account of the position of .some of its buildings, as 
the monastery on the towering rock. To many of these 
tenements, as viewed from below, access seems apparently 
impossible. From Bazgo on the road traverses a 
desert stony plain, not much above the level of the 
Indus, to Nimu, a large village on the inner edge of 
this plain. A little above and opposite Nimu the river 
Zanskar joins the left bank of the Indus. 

17. Nimu to Leh. — Distance^ miles. 

Again a line of hills intervene between the river 
and the great range. Owing to the steepness of the 
clifT, the road again leaves the river, and passes over 
stony plateaus between the outer line of hills and the 
high mountains. A rise of 1,200 feet in a narrow 
ravine, cut in alluvial deposits, brings the traveller to 
a level plateau, and over the same desolate sterile kind 
of country passed before arriving at Bazgo, For miles 
nothing green is visible, and the heat and glare are 
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trying. Up one of the side stony raxines is Umla, but 
not visible from the road. I'haru, a small collection of 
eight houses, with sonie cultivation, is )>assed further 
on. Hien the last of the plateaus is crossed* De- 
scending from this, the path leads to a rest-house, phint- 
eii in a little garden, for ^he heiufiL of Irivellers. Both 
are close to llxu village ^)f Phayang. A fe\^ mile.s 
further on by side of the river is Pitak, the last village 
this side of J .eh. The land at Pitak, 10,500 feet, isjrri- 
gattd from the Indus itself. Here is an isol ited rock, 
a few hundred feet high, on which all the older build- 
ings of the p’ftce are situated. At the summit of one 
end is the monastery, the residence of Skushook 
Bakola. There is also a foiiification, two towers 
connected by a double wall that must have made the 
rock a very strong position. Irom the summit of this 
rock, Leh, the capital of Ladakh, is visible. Picyond 
Pitak, the valley opens out. 

Leh is yet five miles distant ; a dreary desert of l)urn- 
ing sand has to be traversed to reach it. The road 
turns away from the river beyond Pitak, and leads up 
to Leh by an ascent of 1,000 feet in five milts, the 
altitude of the capital being 11,500. 'I'be town itself 
is situated at the apex of a nearly equilateral triangle 
formed on the hills, wiiere the valleys begin to wTden. 
The sides of its triangle are five miles in length. Rocky 
hill spurs form the sides, the River Indus the base, Pitak 
being at one end of the base. 

The most conspicuous object in Leh is the palace of 
the Gialpo, an edifice boldly built up to the height of 
eight or ten stories, from the shoulder of a spur j a slight 
inleaning of the massive xvalls gives it a look of great 
strength. Higher uj), on the .same rocky ridge, are the 
monastery and the lowers of an o’d fortification. Below, 
in front of the jialace, houses cover the slope. On the 
Oat beneath is the newer part of the town. Entering 
frbm the direction of Kashmir through a small gateway, 
the long, straight, wide bazaar is reached, the houses 
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being regularly built and uniformly whitewashed. TWa 
lias been erected since the Dogras took the country. 
Irom the further^ end of the bazaar, the old part 
(if {h€ town is reached by traversing winding narrow 
passages. On the slope of the hill are a few houses 
of the higher class. Outside the city are several 
plantations of iivillows and po[)Iars, in which are a few 
iiouses and a cemetery. The houses are for the British 
Joint Commissioner, the Moravian Missioiuries, and 
pluie I.S also a dak bungalow. 

'rhe monastery at Himis Gonpia, the largest and 
wealthiest in the country^ is only 21 nples £rom Leh. 
It cemtains accommodation for 800 monks and nuns. 
'I'he journey can he divided into two marches by halt- 
ing at Shushot, 10 miles, or at Changa, 2 miles short 
ot HeiiMs. 'rhe road is hot and fatiguing towards 
the end, after tramping over a sandy and parched 
deseir, the village, hiciden by the formation of the moun*- 
tains, opens upon the traveller as if by magic, and the 
welcome vision of liees and rushing water is presented 
to his gaze at a sharp turn in the road. The monastery 
IS .situated in a wooded valley, thickly planted, and 
h.uing a dashing little torrent foaming through the 
centie. It is built lower than is usual, the $treax% 
lituching its base. The wide window spaces, and open 
galleries, and the decorations ol drapery und waving 
dags make it look quite gay. Close by is a grove w 
large spreading poplars which must be the oldest m the 
country. Towering above it is an airy fort ensconced 
among a number of crow’s-nest habitations, perdied 
about more apparently with regard to than 

comfort. The buildings of this monastery cover a 
considerable surface. 


* There is also a road on right bsiHk cros«iag a bridge oppe^ , 
Heniib. This path is less trying in the hot weather. * ^ 




CHAPTER XIX* 


The Hjgher .Valleys or Ladakh. ^ 

Rupshu Climate — Rarity of thk air — Rodte Lvh 
TO THE Salt Lake Vallky—Lakk Tsomori^ii — 
KurzoK’— Tso Kyaghar — Indts Valley— Dora— ^ 
Pangkono Lakf— Pangkokg to Changchemno 
Vallct — Fangkong to Lfh — Lfh to Nuiika. 

There »re many visitors to Kashmir who simply 
lOarth to Lch for the benefit of the exercise, as well as 
to see atranp^ countries, and who do not care for sp^. 
Such travelkrs, whose time is not limited, before leaving 
Lch will probably wish to explore other parts of Ladakh^ 
to cross higher passes, or to try the effect of living for a 
time on ground whose lowest altitude is 13,500 feet 
above the sea, and to study the maoy interesting pheno* 
mena in the Physical Geography of these regions. 

Rupshu or Rukshu is one of these high tracts. It 
is a. district at the South ertd of Ladakh, lying between 
Ibe watershed fange and the Indus. Before derflling 
the route to the Salt I.^ke Vallry of Kupshu and the 
Btg Tsomorirl Lake, it may be as well to prepare the 
tnrveiler for what is before him. 

an elevation of 14,000 to 15,000 
iBfeefc climate is iveces^sarily extremely severe in 
Jtoint of temperature; it is at the same time of 
Aixvi^ttjente dryness. The character of the summer 
warmth of the sun, and constant 
j|»yhesa the air- At middtty the sun’s rays are 
on the dedine of the sun one 
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experiences cold which is intensified by the biting wind 
that commonly springs up in the afternoon. Water 
freezes at night even in the height of summer. The 
snow limit is about 20,000 feet. This curious pheno- 
mena is due to the dryness of the air, and to the small 
amount of snowfall each year, an amount so small that 
below tnat level it all becomps* melted during the sum- 
mer. Mountains that rise above 20,000 feet originate 
glaciers ; there are small ones in the hollows of several 
{iuc fi jjeaks ; but there is no great snowy area. 

Vegetation Is extremely scant. Cultivation is carried on 
in the two places only, and to a very srnalV extent. The 
people depend for food on their flocks. In the whole 
area of Kupshti, 4,000 square miles in extent, there are 
but 500 souls. These inhabitants are called champas ; 

North, //I wallah), they are dwellers in tents. 
'I'hey shift their camping ground about four times in the 
year. Their tents are of black cloth, made from yak 
or ^oats* hair. The sheep and goats are very numerous. 
The former are of a large kind used for carrying loads. 
Tiie horned cattle .are all of the yak species. The 
yak’s duly is thjit of load-carrier, and the Rupshu 
people are in this way great carriers. The intermediate 
position ('f the country is such, that many travelling 
merchants pass through it. The tea merchants of 
Lhasa, a shrewd and eager set of njen, yearly come 
this way with their venture of brick tea for Leh. The 
champas of Rupshu weather the intense cold of winter 
in their tents, 'fhe hardiness of these people is an 
instance of the power of adaptation that the human 
race possesses. These men consider Leh only to be 
approached in winter, and Kashmir as a country hot 
and unhealthy, much in the same way as we, on 
better grounds, look at the Gold Coast. 

Second ,— visitors to Rupshu will at first feel and 
probably suffer much from the rarity of the air, for the 
description of which the traveller is referred to Chap- 
terX. 
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The route to the Salt Lake Valley, Tsomoriri Lake, 
then to the Indus, Pangkong Lake, and return to Leh 
vi& Tankste, will now be given. The iraveller can 
modify his journey as lime permits. 

1. Leh to ShushoL — Distance ^ lo miles. 

The road leacls down the plain almost due* South 
to the Indus, which at five miles is crossed by a hrid-ie. 
The path then follows the left bank to Sliushot, a collec- 
tion of villages. i 

2. Shushot to Marshalonjir. — Distance^ 

miles. 

This march follows up the Indus. 

3. Changa to Upshi. — Distance^ 12 miks. 

^Continuing on at 3)^ miles the mouth of the Nullah 
leading to the Hemis “Gonpa” Monastery is pissed. 
Several small tributaries to the Indus are crossed. 
Upshi lies on the left bank of one of them. 

4, Upfihi to Qya. — Distance^ 15 miles. 

The road now leaves the Indus, and, turning to the 
right S.-S.-W,, follows the narrow ravine which joins 
Upshi from the South. Up thi-, the n;ad continues for 
many miles, crossing and rccrossing the stream an<1 
gradually ascending. It is a fair roa»t for this country, 
having in former years been made fit for the passage 
of camels proceeding from Yarkund to the Pimjah, 
though not now kept up. The ravine is narrow, bounded 
by bare slopes of earth and rock composed of shale 
and sandstone. At 7 miles Miroo is pa.ssed ; here a 
sniall tributary joins in from the Nor:h Thence to 
GyaisyJ^ miles. Gya is the last village in this direo 
tion. Its elevation is 13,500 feet above the sea. It 
cohtains about 40, houses, with a proportionately wide 
area of cultivation. There are fair bungalows at this 
and other stages pf this route. Both at Gya and at 
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the outlying hamlet, which is some 300 feet higher stilt, 
naked barley ripens and nothing else. Peas are grown 
but only for green food. It is one of the most, bat 
not quite the most elevated of all the villages in the 
country. At this point houses are left behind, for, at 
the ne:!$t inhabited parts we shall come to, tents are the 
only dwellings. 

5. Qya to Debring. — Distance, 12 mites, 

(Encamping ground ) In this march the Taglung 
Pass is crossed 17,500 feet elevation. road follows 
up the same valley for 14 miles to the pass. The slope 
increases gradually, but even at the end is not steep. A 
smooth neck of ground makes the pass, and the bills are 
themselves rounded. From the summit of the pass the 
view obtained will give some insight into Rupshu. 
Beneath there is a pretty slope of near 1,500 feet, 
then a flat valley extending to the S.-E. and widening, 
thus showing far off, 20 miles distant, the blue waters 
of one of the lakes to be visited, the ‘ White Lake ' 
Tso-Kar. The flat bottom of the valley is bounded by 
smooth naked hills. It is such valleys as this, vamng 
from a mile, to nearly, though rarely, six miles in width, 
and enclosed by mountains rising sometiines. 2,000 md 
sometimes as much as 5,000 feet above thietiii idutt 
make what are called the uplands, and somettmigildte 
Uble-lands, of Rupshu. From the pass to the'esd^^g 
ground is six miles. 

6. Debrlng: to TimgJl.-~I>ista»ee, zo mSts, 
Eneampim^iPotutd, : 

This march lewis into die Sidt Lake V 

miles, the month of the 2ana .Vid 
another {tTe^les a pith t 

South of the Rukshin Va^ to 
dSistant. Thn^ jtoute coatfonn am ifm 
Pass, i64foo, to Palmptcr jffi the 
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tnafches from Sumdo, the camping ground on he 
Punjab side of the pass, or 233 miles Vide Route 2. 

Going on beyond Rukahen, at 14 miles, Pongt^ Nagu 
IB reached, close to which are spiings, thence the mad 
crosses the plain to the marked halting stage 'I'hugji 
The traveller is^ now it) the centre of tlie Salt Lake 
Valley, on the Uorders of the Tsokc Chamo Lake. 

This Salt I^ake Valley is one of the widest o; cnings in 
Rupshu. Its length N.-N.-W. and S-S. W. K 13 imU,. 
Its greatest width is five miles; Us elcv.ition, 14,900/ 
It is surrounded by hills, while a consi leiahlc ponion 
of Its surface sis occupied by two lakes, one of them, 
Panbuk, about one square mile, which has fitsn natei, 
the other, Tos Kar, 7 square mnes, which has sa't waici. 

At one time, this lake lunst have had an area of 
something like 60 or 70 square miles Thi!, is pioved 
by the marginal tide marks, at vatious levels. nt> ne the 
present plain and lake. Drew, levelling with a rlmo- 
meter, found the highest marks to be 350 feet abo\e the 
fresh water lake, which Ts three or four fett above the 
level of the Salt Lake. Between the two lakes is a plain 
some four ntiles across, of sand and shingle, with flat 
stones of niica-scbirt scattered over it. 


The fresh water lake is partly or chiefly supplied by 
•pdngs. Its waters are slightly brackish, bit can he 
drunk by cattle and man Its greatest deptn is 10^3 
feet in QiB very middle. Its water flows into and makes 
the chief supply of the Salt Lake. 

The Salt Lake is shallow. At the Eastern en<l there 
is 30 feet of water, In other parts six feet, while over 
a great ^ce at the Western end is only one foot of 
iweear* On its Northern shore are a sctks of small 


iUlMUti Sfgaskted hrom the jpain water by a bank of 
Sfra ifey. Here itnimre salt is deposited which 
iMHMUved by me dhamjffas. Osring to an admixture of 
ttolWwrt Sws, the taste is bitter^ and its use is apt to 
mflde in itdrdness of the skin ; it is consuoted 
ft| triHnto’Ottd iscanfed as &r as Kashmir.. 
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Thus:ji to Tsomorirl Lake. — Distance^ 47 miles. 

Thuffji to Sulphur Mines, ^M%9i.--Distancey 

, 25 miks. 

The path leaves the salt plain at the S.-E. cor«<er. 
'rhe road turns off nearly due East and leads up a 
narroNV* valley by an easy^ accent to the [‘olokonka 
Pass, t6,3oo feet above the sea, and distant 15 miles, 
'rhis side of the i)nss is a halting ground marked as 
^Nupimsum P»eyond the pass the Puga Valley is eriierrd, 
at the East end of which sulphur and borax are dug. 
iTom the !*• lokonka l*ass, according to the survey map, 
a road leads ilirect to Karzok on th^* l‘'s(mioriii Lake, 
distant 25 milts, passing at six miles an encamping 
ground on the banks of a small stream marked as 
Nvipka Goading. The distance to this spot from Thugji 
is about 18 miles. 

h>om Napka (loading to Karzok, on the shores of 
Tsomoiiri, is 16 miles. From the sulphur mints at the 
head of the Puga Valley is i8« miles. 

Pusra Sulphur Mines to Karzok.— 

22 miles. 

At 10 miles the little lake Tso Kyagbar is passed 
on the left. Thence to the Northern shore of the 
lake is 8 miles. Karzok is five miles from the head of 
the lake on the right bank going southwards. This 
march should be divided at a camping ground North of 
the small l.rke. 

Tsomoriri (Tsho is the Thibetan word for lake) is 
a fine mountain bound expanse of water, 15 miles in 
length and 3 to 5 miles in width, at an elevatii^n of 
14,900 feet above the sea. At a little distance from the 
shore the water is clear and blue. It is slightly brackish 
and unfit for human consumption, but is drunk by yaks 
and horses. In the winter time it freezes and xattle 
can pass over it. Its greatest depth is notin the middle 
but towards the Eastern shore 248 feet Its average 
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depth is considerably over 100 feet. Near midway, on 
the western sho^e, is an island 100 yards by 60 yards. 
It is of gneiu rock rising only 9 or 10 feet above the 
water. This little spot is a great resort of the ^lull, which 
here lays its eggs. The Champas state they find the 
eggs there just before the ice breaks up, after which 
they have no me^ns of reaching the island. The*young 
are hatched near the middle of July. 

For man and his followings the banks of Tsoniogiri 
are inhospitable. Karzok, the head>quarters of Rupshu, • 
is situated near the shore of the lake. Here is a house 
and a monasteiy. The house belongs to the chief man 
of the district. The monastery is fur 35 Lamas ; the 
building of this place, under the difiScult surrounding 
circumstances, whither every bit of wood had to he 
carried ffbm afar, and the keeping it up is creditable 
to the Rupshu people. There are besides some eight 
or ten hovds. The summer camping ground is a few 
miles up the side valley. 

Karzok is one of the two or three places in Rupshu 
where there is cultivation. Naked barley is sown here. 
Close upon 15,000 feet, it is probably the highest cultiva- 
tion known. The land is irrigated ftom the stream <if 
the side valley. 

Tso Kyaghar, mentioned in the last march, is a small 
lake, twb .miles long and one mile wide. Its greatest 
d^rtb at the Southern end is 67 feet? In the centre 
it-n 48 feet The water, though brackish, is drunk ^ 
animals. The colour, even at the deepest, is green not 
Mue. A spring of water rises on the west side. 

From Karz<w, a path runs down the west shore of 
the ifcke.to Kiangdun at the t’Oudi end, distance 15 
aiite% where is an encam|»ng ground, and thence 
.nmnudi^ Dankar in Spiti and Wangtu, to Simla. 

' . the travel. can proceed badk to 

follow it op to its . junetion with 
wh^ is nsached just above the naitow degVs 
^.:g{Eii^;|rhkh cunfines ^ Indus above Upslii. 

% 08 
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At Maiya, the Indus Valley is open again. 'Hie 
rivei; flows in a wide smooth stream, with a depth that 
just makes it fordable, fherc is no house or shelter 
of any sort at Maiya ; only a sandy little flat by the 
edge of the river with no wood and no grass. Still it 
is a common halting place. 

Fro'm Maiya to a place marked Dora on the Indus, 
is four marches. The road follows the right bank over 
stony sandy ground, with .i little grass here and there. 
After several miles over stony tracts, some small villages 
are met with, which are the highest in the Indus Valley. 
The villages are three : Nidur on the left bank, 3 houses ; 
Nimu 12 and Mad 10 houses, on the right bank. Nimu, 
12 miles from Maiya, is 14,000 feel above the sea. It 
shows a tract of bright green at the edge of a great 
stony expanse. Naked barley and peas .ire sown here, 
but only the former ripens. Of trees, there arc a few 
willows of gieai age. At Nimu litde snow falls, 
and that only remains a short time. 'Fhe inhabitants 
.ire not Champas, but are nearer the Ladakhis in both 
look and language. The village of M.id ’s in the next 
ravine to the east. 

Eight miles beyond Mad the River Hanle joins the 
left bank of the Indus. Hanle itself is 30 miles up 
the valley. Its t levaiion is 14,260. Here is a mcnas- 
tery built tm a rocky spur, some hundreds of f-et above 
the plain. Beyond Mad, the valley of the Indus widens 
to a plain some four miles across, partly covered with 
pasture, about where the river flow’s through it. I’his 
extends to where the river makes a sudden turn to the 
N.-E. (Here a path leads N.-N.-W. over the Tsaka 
Pass to the Pangkong Lake.) 

Following up the Indus, beyond a second bend of 
the river, a level plain is entered, about 2 miles wide. 
This is the most important pasture land in Rupshu. 
Twenty miles thence is Dora, where the Champas of 
Rupshu spend the winter. Here are built some low 
walled spaces for sheltering cattle at night. 'Inhere are 
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also many hollows dug in ihc ground for tents to he 
pitched on them. Hardly any snow falls here, and this 
is why the place has been chosen for winter (j^.irters. 
Close by is a shallow lake in the alluvium, lhrec-c|uartcis 
of a mile long, of clear fresh water. The Chang J\ass, 
i6 miles beyoi^d Dora, is the boundary practwally 
separating (Jhinesc 'I'hibet from Kashmir. 'I'he 1 nibetan 
hare is found at 1 )ora, Nimu, and towards the 'Fsaka 
Pa.ss. 'Fliibetan antelo))e is found in the neigh bom hyod, 
as well as numbers of the kyangor wild luirse. • 

From tl|ie Indus to the Pangkong Lake. 

From the first l>end of ilie Indus before mentioned, 
a path leads N.-N. \V , having the Sajum Station 20,000 
feet on the right to the Tsaka I'ass, by a gcmile ascent 
of only 1,200 feel. From Mad to the Pass is about 
22 miles. The Tsaka I’.iss divides the U|)j>ei Indus 
Valley from the I'angkong drainage basin ; over it lies 
the road to the great Lake. 

From its summit is an ea^^y descent into a gradually 
sloping valley, which in lesr than 30 miles leads past 
tlie village of Chushal to the shores of the Pangkong 
Lake. 

riie Stages may be reckoned as follows : — 

1. Maiya It' Nimu ... 12 uiiles. 

2. Nimu t« Bend of Indus... 16 „ when .siream joins 

from Tsaka I*ass, 

3 & 4. Bend of Indus to 

Chushal ... ... 32 „ muM |,e divided. 

5. Chushal «) Takkung on 

Lake . 8 ,, 

The series of lakes forming Pangkong occupy a 
length of valley of go miles or more. Pangkong Lake, 
the greater part of which lies in Kashmir territory, is 40 
miles in length and 2 to 4 in breadth. Its height is 
13,930 feet above the sea. Takkung is opfwsite, nearly 
the centre of the distance. What strikes the eye is 
the lovely colour of its waters, specially tow^ards evening. 
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when 11 IS of the richest deep Sapphire (due over the 
whole expanse. On the Eastern part of both sides, high 
mountains bound the lake, whose bold spurs jut out in 
succession, and at last meeting close on the view \ but 
the hills are bare. It is but this absence of vegetation, 
this want of varied hues which are the great charm of 
the best scener> that prevents Fangkong from beii>g 
ranked h r beauty with Lucerne or Kiliarney. Assuredly 
for grandeur of aspect, for combination of fine-formed 
mountains with the stretch of waters and for colour of 
the clear blue sky contrasting with the mountains, 
neither surpasses it; and indeed under so/ne aspects, it is 
difficult to persuade oneself that it is not as beautiful as 
It can be. I'he water is salt, with a slightly bitter taste 
and undrinkable 

Consideted as a dwellini.! place, Pangkong is a shade 
or two better than Tsomoriri. Along its westtrn shore 
are a tew villages, whose inhabitants cultivate naked 
' barley and peas From Takkung, going N.-W., the 
inhabited places met with are : Karkfe, three houses ; 
Mirak, a fair village ; Mau, six houses ; Spanmik, one or 
two ; and Lukung, two or three miles from the N.-W, 
corner, a few houses. On the Northern shore are no 
houses, but lent-dweliers frequent certain spots. 

P'rom Lukung lies the road to Cbangchbenmo, a valley 
more than 70 miles long, running East and West 
tributary to the Shyok. 

Tl’he stages are 

X. Lukung: to Chuirra.-- 7 miAs. 

Road follows Lukung stream, and passes over a tiact 
three miles long, covered with irregular moulds of 
detritus, the moraine deposit of a atacier that once 
occupied the valley. At five miles Phobrtng, the iagl 
village in this direction, is passed. It is 14,500 nbove 
the sea, and onlv occoped in summer for umsekeof 
the cultivation of some naked barley* Chag^ is nun of 
the temporary rampinv grounds of the Champas. 
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3. Cbafra to foot of Pass.>-Z>/f/<i«r(r, 7 mkt. 

3. Foot of Paas to Rimdi Qunlmy.—/>isftt}$a, 

13 mi/es. 

Cross Marsenaik Li Pass 18,200 feet. 

• • 

4. Rlimll Qonlay to P^zal or Tsolu. —Distance, 
12 mles. 

• 

From Chagra t) e road follows an easterly branch and* 
rises gradually to the pass about 10 miles distant. 
Beyond the pftss the road follows a stony valley similar 
to the one just left. 

Opiposite Painziil, on the North side of the river, is a 
bold line of mountains 5,000 to 6,000 feet above the 
plain, rocky on face, rising to .1 rugged ridge. Twelve 
miles up the valley is Kyam, where some hot springs 
come out, and there is a spread of grass and brush* 
wood. 

Nearly opposite Kyam a valley branches off to the 
North and leads up to the great plateaus of Lingziihang. 
A. few miles up is Gogra, where a rest-house has been 
built. A little fuel and pasture is found here. Above 
Gogta the valley divides into a westerly branch Kugmng 
and .QioAgliing N,-E. Up Cironglung continues the 
Western route to Yarkhand. 

PMigkonff to Leh.->-8 Starches. 

. Ftoin the Northern side of the Lake to Tanktoey, an 
important village, is 33 oiiles. The distance may be 
neatfy btUved by halting at Muglib. About three miles 
beyond , Muglib, the valley suddenly bends at right 
aiyjles. to th« and crosses the line of a ridge 

miipdQg .ii great, dtoogh narrow, gorge, tbrou^ tbidt 
gM^. rock. .Five miles beyond "this, the vali^ t^in 
tbe and leads down to the vQlage 
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Tanktuey, a sniall villaj^e. contains a (Government 
Store^Hou^e, an<i is the head-(juarters of the Kardar 

or Manager under the Governor of Ladakh. 

€ 

1. Lukunft: to Muipllb.- 12 miles. 

2. Mus^lib to Tanktoe^. — Distance, 11 miles. 

3. Tanktoey to Dufgo. — Distance, 7 miles. 

At Diir^o a track from the Siiyok Valiey, via Tayai 
oveV the Nohhok La joins in. A direct path also leads 
to the Shyok Ri\er, 7 miles. 'I’lie latter i.s passable 
only from November to May. ^ 

4. Durgo to Tsultak. — Distance, 14 mites. 

hrom iHirgo, the path ermtinues almost due west 
passinu round two spur<, then crossing one, leads down 
into the GhangUi Malley, and across it, to the halting 
ground. 1 'he 'lankloey Survey Station, passed on the 
left, IS 20,000 feet ;d)ove the sea. 

5. Tsultak to Z\n%vv\-- Distance, 13 miles. 

In this maich the Changla, 18,000 feet, is crossed. 
Kii'in this pass the road leads again to the watershed of 
the Indus. 

6. Zingrul to Chimay. — Distance, 11 miles. 

At Chimay iheu; is a monastery on the right hank of 
the stream. 

7. Chimay to Tikzay« — Distance, 20 miles. 

After five miles the Indus is reached. Tlie road then 
turns N.-N.-W., and follo\\s the right bank of the river. 

8. Tikzay to Leh.— />/VAiatr, 13 miles. 

Continuing down the Indus, passing numerous vil- 
lages, at seven miles, the path leaves the river b\ the 
bridge and ascends to Leh, 6 miles distance. 
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The following summary may be ui' use to the 
travriler r - . 


1. 

Leh to the Sail Lake Valle) 

0 iiuirche^. 

2. 

Leh to the Tsomoriri . 

10 ditto. 

3 - 

TsMinoiiri l(» on the Induh 

7 dilto. 

4 - 

^f.'liya on Indus id Liikuiig, head nf I'angkong 



Lake . 

7 

5. 

Lukung td Kyaiii and (iSgra C'hangchhenint* 



Kiver and Valley 

5 ditto. 

r». 

Lukung hack to Leh ... 

8 ditto. 

• 


Or Leh, 7 da Gya, I'somoriri, Dora, Pantikong Lake,* 
Changchhenmo and back by Pangkong f^ake to Leh«-- 
46 marc hes as follows : — 


Leh, vtti Twimoriri lo Dora 17 marches. 

Dora hack lo Maiya ... 4 (iiUo. 

Maiya to Lukiint;, Pangkoug Lake 7 ditto. 

Lukung to Kyain, Changchhenmi. 5 ditto, 

Kyaiit to Lukting ... ^ ditto. 

Lukung to Leh ... 8 ditto. 


Total 46 


The short route, Leh to Niibra on the banks of the 
Shyok River, yet remains. 

From I..eh, ;i direct road lea«l.s North up alottg the 
stream, whose waters irrigate the lands ahtmt the town, 
to the Kardong Pass, 17,500 feel above the sea-level, 
and 6,000 feet above Leh. 

The first march is generally a few miles out, either 
at the last hamlet, or further up the uninhabited part 
of the valley. 

The Khardong I.Ah (Khar — snow^, dong « face), a gla- 
cier Pass on the Nubra side, is cr ^ssed during the second 
march. Tite path is in places difficult for laden ponies, 
and yaks are generally used on the North of the Pass ; 
the road crosses a bed of ice, which lies on the slope, and 
leads down a steep descent of some 1,600 feet to a small 
lake enclosed by a .stony barrier. Thence an easy but 
long descent leads for many miles down a valley between 
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spurs from the main ridge. Several small lakes are 
passed at different levels. Further down some grazing 
grounds in the valley bottom are reached, then some 
outlying hamlets, and then a large village named 
Khardong, about miles from Leh. 

Khardong is bounded in one direction by cliffSs, 
several 'hundred feet high, cctimposed of alluvial matter. 
The onward path to the Shyok River, about la miles 
distance, leads down to the stream at the foot of these 
clifll, where is a strip of brushwood jungle. From this 
narrow passage the lar};er valley of the Shyok River is 
entered. , 

By crossing the river and following up its right hank 
for a few days’ march, the centre of the Nubra District 
is arrived at. 

The ordinary routes to and in Ladak, its higher 
valleys and lakes have i<een detailed sufficiently to 
assist the traveller liavinv time at his command to explore 
them. 'I'he country described in this chapter includes 
most places where the game peculiar to Ladakh is found ; 
the Ovis Amoi), Burhel, Thibetan antelope. 



CHAFl'ER XX. 

ROUTES IN LADAK. 

# • 

KoVTf I Leh to Simla ztiA Kulu. 

2 Leh to Simla vid Spiti 

t» 3. l^h to Ghibr on the Indus : Chinese Thibet, 

M 4< Leh to Gogra (Changchhenmo), 

M 5. Tdntpsey to Shushol (Chhooshol) and Mahi 
6, Tdngtscy to Shushol vt/i Pangkong Lake. 

,, 7 i«h to fUnley vid Pooga (summer route). 

M 8. Hinley to Demjuk 

«, 9. Leh to Hdnley (winter route). 

M 10. Lich to Yarkhand (summer route) vtd Sasseer Pass. 
,, 11. Leh to Yarkhand (winter route) vid the Shaiok Route. 

t, 12. Leh to Yarkhand vid Changchhenmo. 
tt 13. Srinagar to Leh tfid Dras. 

14. Srinagar to Leh vid Sooroo. 

Thb routes quoted in this Chapter have been copied 
iVr txUnsd^ from “Western Tibet” (1890) by Captain 
A. Ramsay, PoliticaLAgent and British Joint-Commis- 
sioner in Ladak. Up to the limits of the Ladak 
Frontier all were chain measured in 1889. 

They are therefore more accurate than the routes 
memioncd in Chillers XVIII and XIX, which give 
Drew’s measurements. 
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kOUTKS IN LADAK. 

Route No. I. 

Leh to Simla via Kulu, marches^ 428 miles (chain 
mra^iured itt r88i^ as far ii.v Ladak Frontier). 


Iiiltritiic- 

dial? (lis- Total 


KkmarKm. 


MiIp- 1. Vds,. Miles. Vcls.l 


1. Loh Id 
?’/•: , lo~ 

C' h u ^ I a iti M r 
Rriilge 4 571; 


Small rcsl-hoiist. Nu 
supplies 


Gulal» Ha ('ll. 

Shu'.lv't 4 i»333 ‘ . Rest house. Supplies 

,9 1 48 I D)>taiiiaMe. 

2. SliusliDj to Mar- 
chalong to- ■ 

Tagna Monas- | 

lory . 3 927 i 

('han(;a (iarden 6 979 . I 

Marchalonj; . i 1.144 . | Rest-house. Supplies 

II 1,290 i obiainahle. 

3. Marchalon(* Id 
Oopshi-^ 

Eegoo Hrulge 3 1,230 

Oop'ihi ... 5 1 So , Rest -house. Supplies 

, S 1,400 obtainable, but no 

j chickens or eggs 


Carried, over ... * 


29 1.07S 



/>// to Simta via Aw/// 
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Route No. I. - ConitL 

Leh to Simla f ia Kulu* marihes^ 428 miks Cchaiu 
mta^urfd in t88o ns far as f.adak Frontier,) — (^>nlcl. 


Marches. 


Brought ft »r wait I 

4. ( )op»hi to Tfya -- 
Mcifr/Ki villajje 


Gya 


5. Gya lo Dehring , 
Cre.st of Tflga- j 
lang l^ass . > 


Dchring Camp 


6. D e b r i n g t < 
Rukchen 


I flier me- t 
iliatc dis- • Tntal. 
lanccs. 


Miles \ds. Miles. \ ,h 

2Q 1,07 s 


7 


7 1,200 

IS 920 


12 1,4^4 

3 1.473 16 M97 

12 116' 


KK.M ARKS. 


.•Sm.dl village. No 
rr.>»l-hoii>e or enmp- 
ing-gronnd. .Sup- 
plies scarce. 

Resi-h (» II s e. Siij>- 
dies excel it rhiclc* 
ens .and egg^ .iiul 
flour, olitninahlc. 
All 'iiifiplies required 
toween (lya and 
I..ahaul should l>c 
(ibtaincd Iicre, as 
l»cyon«l ihi» only 
milk, butter and 
sheep a re ol »t :i inn blc. 

Eaay I'.is-. ; alKUil 
i7,o«7r» feet. 

in the Koopshoo pla- 
teau ; ah<uit iS« 30 O 
feel high. 

Height of camping 
ground, 15,000 feet. 


Carried over ... 


44 473 
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Route No. t,~Contd 

Leh to Simla viA Kulu, 3 S marches, 43S miks ^chain 
measured in i 88 g as far as Ladak Frontier.) — Contd. 



Intenne- ' 
diate dis* Total 
tanccfl. 




Miles Vd% 

Brought forward... 


7, Kukchen to 


Kidngchhoo — 

1 464 

Morey tso 


Kiangehboo 


Camp 

6 1.673 

8. Kiangchhoo to 


Suindo — 


humkirl 

4 540 

Kinghldshal . 

4 493 

Crest of Ldchk- 


lung Pass ... 

7 86s 

Sumdo Camp 

• S40 

9. Sumdo to Lingti* 

— 

Charghot jukta 

7 >.496 

Tsarap camping 


ground 

6 4*3' 

Uddk-Uhaul 


Frontier ... 

0 1,367 


44 473 


14 377 ’ 


Small pond at aide of 
' road. 

I Small stream here 
' from the hills jnst 
l)ehind. 

! Here cross the Sam- 
I fttl or Konglikok* 
I stream* 

r Vl'aterlall with short 
I sigsag risei 

Height 16,630 feet. 

I Easy Pass on both 
> sides. 

Near top of the Pass. 

At ba4 of hill on 
right bank ofTsaiap 
rivet. 

[On right bank of 
I Tsarap liscr. 


Carried over 


I H 

*^fao 61a 
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Route No. \.~-Concld. 

Loh to Simla vid Kulu. 3 S marehet, 408 mites fekain 
measured in i 88 g as far as Ladak COncld. 


, Interme* 1 , • ' 

Marchei. . ’ diate dis* « Total. Rrmarrs. 

tancch. I 

I 

[Miles. Vds.|Miles. Yds * 

Brought forward • ^ i lao 612 

to, Kailang i ^ it o 

IK 2 ^ngziogt)dr . < > 17 o Cross B^ 41 icha Pass^ 

\ 16,200 feet, 

la. Pitsio ... 0 o 

13 , l 4 rchhoo ,190 

14 « Kulatig to o 

15 . Kailang > .. *5 0 

10 . Gandlm ... .. { 12 o 

17 , Sitoo .. 10 o 

18 . Kdksir . I if o 

ifa Bibla I 16 o Cross Roiang I'as^. 

go. Ptttchan j 12 o 

ai. Tagat Sak ! 10 o 

at* Nagar ... ) 8 o 

at, SuHanpof * ^4 o Capital of Kulu 

35.Siitiiit >46 0 

Totai. 4**1 Oia 

m 


NOTB.~‘TlNfe it u tliwiuttive route between Mirchilone and Qya 
Otcr the Stnnc Ita (etOled bjr 'Hbeuns *' Giadchookiw” or the 
*' eiAbqr twiil *)> but It it not reoominended. The marches are— 

Intcmediate 

distances, ^otai.. 

|filea.Yda. llitc».Ydo 

MAitbAowto UewM ... 7 iiOSO Cross Sbaag; Ptsst 

MearootoG)* ...7 •.*» as^t very steep 

I... t5t 490 and bad. 
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Route No. 3 . 

Lch to 5inila via Spiti, 35 marches, 426 mites (chain 
measured in as Jar as the Ladak frontier). 


Intcrnic* j 

Maiclit’''. ‘ 'liatr* <lis- i Ti>la}. 

lances 


KR^fARKs. 


Miles. NtK., Miles, V.U 1 


5. I,« h to I )e’..rini» 
('amp 


50 :,3^5 


Vidf Rnriu* Nc, 1 . 


6. 1) e l» I 1 II ^ i'» 



Thiig/luy ... 



14 

0 

7 

T h n g 7- h y lo 
('am)i . . 



10 

*.13^ 

s 

(' A m p lo 






f*ooga — 

To crest of Pi’> 


] 




Idkonka Pas.s. 
To fresh 

' 2 

1,080 




watei spring 
To f\«og.i iK»rax 

8 

.?47 




si t>ie 'house 

0 

L7J3 





— 



II 

1,380 

0 

I’ouga to Kar- 
/ok 

i 


17 

0 

10 

K a r z 0 k in. 
Kidngdiiin 




0 


(-amp on bank T.s«i- 
kat Lake. 

At western base 
the P^'ilokonka I'ass, 


Height i6,3fX> feet. 


Sulphur mines and 
hot springs. 

Mona.siery at north- 
west end of Tsri- 
mi>reeri Lake 

(.!amp at south-east 
end of the Ts6m6* 
reeri Lake 


126 358 


('an It'd over ... 
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Route No. ‘i^ — ContU 

Leh to 5 imla via Spiti, 33 manhes, 426 miles 


{chain measured in tPSg as far as the Ldda^ 
Franiter,) (!(>rud. 

M arches. 

« 

Inieniu*' i 
(liatc dis- ! Tot.il. 
laiu'cs. 

1 

KfMAKK" 

• 

* 

• 

Miles. V*K iMilos \'jU. 

! 

Firoiight forwurd ... 

126 J5S 


II. Kiai:gdum i<i 

NarluHi Siiiiido 

{ 

] .. 1 1 0 

r.imji lth right hank 
of Para Rnrr on the 
Ladak-Spiti Kion- 

TniAr IN Lahak ! 1 M 7 35 ^ 

\ 


\ 

17. Narhoo Sumdo 

lo Uankar ... I ' ^7 i 

24. 1) a n k a r t 0 ( 1 

Wangtoo .. 1 •• 1 

« Wane* f>n i<) ! j 

Simla ..J . . 121 0 , 

■ , j 

1 The rapnal of spiii. 

• 

1 

TOTAt 

^ _ 426 358 j 



1 


Note,— B etween Pooga anrt Simla I have acirpted Dn^w’*- 
There is .in alternative route tu Thiigzhey. viz, 

Nfiles. Yds, 
r 16 


Debrig to Rukchen 
Rukvben to Tbugzhey 


12 

9 


200 
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Route No. 3. 

Leh to Qtior viA Pooc« end Oamjidc, at marches, 
24tt miks (chat* measured in iddp as far as the 
Lttiak Frontier). 


Marches. 


Interme> 
diate di» 
tanre** 


Kkmarks. 


Yd& Miles. Yds. 


8. Leh to Pooga 

9. Fooga to 
Miyeh- 

Pooga Garden... 
Namshang^lito 

May eh (M 4 hi) . 


10. Mayeh to 
Necma— 
ChhooskoM- 

nagha 


Neema 


II. Meema Co 
Loma— 

TagMung Nullah 


99 358 See Route No. a. 


2 I» 7 S 4 I 

3 L *87 I 


Cairiad over »*. ] 


On Roopshoo • Nee* 
ma Frontier. 

I No village $ camp on 
1 2 t «$98 ) right bank of Indus. 
^ Fuel and grass ob* 
i tatnable. 


a 513 ( On Mdyeh • Neema 

; Frontier. 

9 1,156 |Vinage andrest- 

II 1,669 . houae. On right 

bank of Indus. 
Supplies searpe* 


9 1,376 Cross Indus near 

Neema. 

5 333 Cross Hicdey KIvtr 

14 1^609 and encamp on to 

right bank. No 
^ eilfige. FM and 
- gnaa ohudnahla. 

t • 

1,7.4 



Leh to Ghor viA Pooga and Dtmjok. 46] 

Route No. 3. — Conti, 

I4OI1 to Qker viA Pooge end Oomjok, ai moi^tkts, 
340 milts (ekdin measured in 1889 as far. a\*tht 
Laddk Frontier).— ‘CaaxA 


• Interme- I 

Marches. diate Total 

diataoce«> 


Kbmakks. 


Brought forward... 

12. L6ma to Kasir- 
tney Chhoomik 


Miles Vds Miles Vds 
138 i.7f4 


9 878 Spring of fre^h water. 


13. R a a i r m e y 
Chhoomik to 
Gangragdma ... 


Giaordfwha to , 

I 

Oppoiite Dorab 


Fookchey ... 

1$. Foclechn^ to 
jU^ttkhey 1 


Owtiod orer 


a *e347 


« «.oS 3 


12 579 Pan Neyxoori Mani 

and Bdgrigoma 
camp about aoo 
yards from left bank 
of Indus. Fuel and 
grass obtainable. 


This is the winter 
j head -quarters of the 
Roopnoo shep* 
herds. 

Fuel and grass 

II 640 ohtaHlible. 

I 

I 7 1.434 Ftwl ud gnw 

I obt.in.lifo. 

«.r»5 


H, OK 


3 ® 
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Route No. 3. — Concld, 

Leh to Qhar viA Pooga and Demjok, 21 marches^ 
240 miles (chain fneasured in 1889 as far as the 
Ladak Frontier). — Concld. 


Marches. 

r 

. Intcrmc' 

! fliate dis- 
1 tances. 

Total. 

Kkmark.s. 


Miles Yd.s. Miles. Yds. 

9 

Brought foiward ... 


179 1.725 


16. Lagankheyl 
Mini to Deni- 
]ok— 

(iiapo Keysar 
l*inda Gonia 

5 ifOSi 


Kutn.s of an old 
palace. 

i 

Teyihir 

5 1.2*8 



Dernjok 

J *.702 

>5 4i3 

On left bank of the 
Lari Kirpo stream, 
which forms the 
Itoundary between 
Ladak and Ghirdok 
( Lhisa) territory. 

j 

1 

21. Demjok to Char 

j 

... j 

4S 0 

From (ih^r to Ghar- 
dok is 2 stages 
further. 

Total 


*40 398 
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Route No. 4. 

Leh to Qoi^ra ( Changchiunmo)^ 1 1 marches^ 1 30 miles 
{chain measured in 1889/ 


Marclus. • 

• 

Iniernie* 

diate 

diMances. 

Total. 

• 

Kbmarks. 

• 


Miles. Vcls. 

Miles. Yds, 

• 

I. Leh to Ranli|^* 
pur— 

Thiksey Monas- 
tery 

9 '.368 


Larpe village. Sup- 

K a n b i r p u r 
Kesl-housc 

2 665 

i 1 

i 

plies obtainable. 

Supplies obtainable 

2. Kanbirpur to 
Chimray— 
Marchaloni; 
Fridge 

8 723 

: >2 273 

Marchalong r c h t - 

1 

Chimray Keia- I 
houfic ... 1 

4 964 1 

! 

1 

1 

house is 1,605 yards 
from this bridge. 

Supplies obtainable. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

3. C h i m r a y to 
Zingful— • 
Sakti Rest- 

; 12 1,687 

1 

1 ; 

No fowls or eggs 
obtainable beyond 
this. 

house 

3 212 ! 

i 

Near 1>asc of Chang 
La PaA. 

Zingrul 

6 23 j 

. 9 33.S 

Camp al)out two- 
thirds of the way 
up the Pass. 

Carried over ... 

1 34 435 
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Route No. 4.—CoHtd. 

Leh to Qoxra (Changchktnmo), 1 1 marshes, 139 
** miUs (thain measured in 1889^. — Contd. 


• Interme^ 


1 


Marchr<i. diate 

Total. 1 

Remarks. 

distances. 

ft 




'Miles. Vd^ 

1 

Miles. Yds. 


Brought forward ; 

1 

I 34 

435 i 


4. Zingrul to Tsui* 




tak»> 




Crest of Chang 




La PaHh ... I 1,495 


1 

Height 17,600 feet. 

t 

Tsultak ... 5 800 


1 

1 

. Camp near small 


7 

535 

pond. 

5, T s u 1 1 a k to 




TAngtsey— | 




Durgoo Rest* j 




house 18 757 ' 



Supplies obtainable 

Tdngtsey Rest- j 



1 

house ... ! 6 1,623 ' 



^Supj^es obtauimble 

1 

1 *5 

620 

helL but not be- 

1 



yond this. 

6. T^nktseyto 

1 



MugUh 

: 8 

lf640 

Graae and fuel ob>* 


1 


tainabln. 

7. Muglib to Lu* 

i 


• 

kung— 




Tscyiroo-taho 5 800 

1 


Called xCkakar • 

' 4 k. 

t 

J 


laKo” ^ Ettfo. 




peaas and umHuu. 

Lukung ... 6 t|6io 



Caaap near aatUi. 


It 

650 

wait end of Pam* 

s \ 



konfLake. 

Carried over ... 

43 

».«5 




Lek to Gegra. 
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Route No. g^—Condi, 

Leh to Qofre (Changchhetmo), it martkes* iy» 
milts (chain measund in t889/->Conc]d. 



1 • 

1 Interme- « 


• 

Marche*. 

( diate 

Total. 

Remarks 


j distances. 


• 


Miles. Vds. Miles. Vds 


Brought forward « . 


43 '.08s 


S. Lttkung (0 




Ch^ra— 

Phobrang 

4 908 



Chagra 

7 1.180 





12 3*8 


9. Chigra to 




Rindr^ 




Lungkar 

6 540 



Crest of Mar 




semtk Pass... 

z 1,680 


Height 18.480 feet. 

Kindi or Spang- 




lung 

5 ‘i 3 kx) 


({trass and fuel ob- 



14 1,660 

tainable. 

10. Rindi to Pijn* 

1 



sal^ 

1 



Gonl^ 

» 1,3*0 1 



Ddk Stftgbo 

6 1,316 



Panwdl 

« *.373 , 


On Changchbenmo 


.. _ _ _ 1 

If 549 

River. 

II Paini&l to 




Cdgua-o^ 
u 3 m Nnttah... 

1 

5 I.S33 ' 



Gdgra fiver .«• 

0 933 



Cm of Ronka 




XflO *«• 

3 2ft 



Crest of Gdgra 

3 3^ i 


No supplies. Fuel 


1 r 11 r-Wj 

18 lyuSe 

and grass obtain* 




able 

Total 

... 

i«9 6$9 
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Route No. 5. 

Tanktsey to Shushoi (Chhooshol) and May eh 

(Mdhf),^ marches, 77 miles (chain measured in 1889 ^. 


i 

Interine- 


.M archer. 

diate Total 

Rkmakks. 

r 

distancei' 



Miles. Yds. Miles Yds 


1. T^n ({tsey t<» , 



Liingydkma ... 

13 1,280 

Tarrar caint) frcquenN 



iy here iu summer. 

2. Lurigy()knia to 

; 


Data-- 

! 


L u n g y i ‘> k m a 

' 


\fdni 

3 994 

Mani at south-east 



end of plain. 

Keyu 

8 2S3 


Data 

1 940 

Generally a Tartar 


. 13 427 

camp here in sum- 


1 

roer. 

3. Da a toTharung 

1 

1 10 8co 

Fuel gra.ss, and water 



plentiful. 

4. T ha ru n g to 

1 


Chhooshol — 



Crest of Kongto 



La ••• 

2 L4I3 


Shushoi 



( Chhooshol ) 



Rest-house... 

6 1.435 

I Satoo obtainable from 


, 9 hS 

j villagers. The 



1 Ladak-Lh 4 sa 



I Frontier is at Mor« 



■ do, 6 miles east of 



Chhooshol. 

Carried over ... 

\ 

46 83s 

i 


Carried over 
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Tavfffsey to Shushoi. 

Route No, 5.— 

Tufifftsey to Shushoi (Chhooshoi) and Mayeh 
{Afnhi)^ 7 marches^ 77 miles (chain measund 
in 1889). — Conld. 


Marc!ies. 

1 Inlcrnie- ; 

diaie Total 

disiancfs ’ 

Kkmakks.^ 

1 


Miles. Nd.s 

Milt'S. 

i 

1 

! 

Brought forward ... 

... 

46 832 

1 

1 

5. Chhooshoi t 0 
T s hokham— 
Crest of Thitao 
La 

8 907 


i 

( 

Tshomo-mikpal 

tank 

I 40 


Water brackish. 

Tshokhum ... 

1 1,273 

:i. 460 1 

Water^ grass, and 
fuel. 


1 

6. Tshokham to 
Yiyeh . j 

( 

1 

I 

j 

1 

13 270 1 

j 

w 

(■encrally a small 
Tartar camp here 
in .slimmer. 

7. Yiyeh to Mftyeh 
(Mihi) ... 1 

5 

\ 

««. 

5 19530 

1 

j 

One or two huts here, 
b It t supplies not 
obtainable. 

Total 

1 

1 

76 I. 33 S i 



Total 
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Route No. 6. 

Tuuji^My to Shuohol ( Chheoshal) vtd tho Pu®f « 
kinc Luke, 4 marches, 55 miles ( chain measured 
in iSSg). 


Marches 

Interme* 

diate 

distances 

Total » 

Remarks. 


Miles »Vds 

Miles, YdsJ 

» 

1 Tanctseyto 
Tseyaroo-t s ho 
(Chakattaiio) 


14 650 

l*uit Route No. 4 

2 Tseyaiootsho 
to Spangmik . 


*3 390 

'1 wo huts here 

3 Spangmik tn 
Meyrak 


12 450 

Camp at Vmth-east 
end of the small 
eillage 

4 Meyrak to Ch* 
hooshol (Sha* 
shol) 

• 

IS 930 

( - 

Rest-honsei sat 00 
and milk obtaioahhL 

^ Total 


! SS 6 to 

1 



Ltk to Hanlty vi& Poogo. 473 

Route No. 7. 

o 

Leh to Hanley vi& Pooga { Summer route), t s u^rchos, 
t6e mUes (ehain measured in 1889^. 


Marches. 


Miles Vds. 


8 . Leh 10 Pooga. . 

g. PoogatoMiyeh 
(Malii} 

10. MAyeh to Hor* 

Paljar Notlah... 

Neycbtiiig Nul- 
lah 

II o r I a p h nk 
Camp 


11. Horlaphttk to 
MAo kn a o g 
It. MAakbani! to 
HAnlay Mon- 
astery 


XoraL 


Interme- » 
diate ] Total, 
distances. 


RtMARKS. 


5 *»053 

3 987 

« I.0S3 


Miles. Vd%. 

99 358 
12 1,59* 


•7 1.333 


»4 1.6^ 


See Route No 2 

See Route No. 3. 

No graHS or fuel. 

No gra.ss or fuel. 

Camp on left bank of 
Indus Puel and 
grass obtainable. 
At tiji mills pass 
L&sha m, a small 
hamlet, «>pposite 
Neema. 


J4 1,300 ) Camp near left bank 
of tne HAnley River, 
j Supplies obtainable 
f from the monastery. 


I 


*59 9^9 
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Route No. 8. 

Hanfey to Demjok ( Laddk-Lhdsd Frontier), 4 marches, 

c 

44 miles (chain measured in 1889 ). 


Inicrme* 



Marches. diate 

'' 1 (listance.s 

Total. 

Remarks, 

J_ 




j Miles. YcK 

1. Hanley to Photi j 

Camp- ! 

Crest of Phciti 
la 1 7 600 

Camp at base | 

of Photi Pass 1 3 0 

Miles \'ds. 

Grass and fuel ob- 

2. I hdii Canip to - 

10 600 

tainable. 

Kookyool ... j 

i 

9 620 1 

1 Small village. 

. j 

3. Kook yool to | 

Lagan kh e y 1 ; 

Mani ... j 

1 

4. Ligankheyl to ' 


! 

9 560 

1 

1 Grass and fuel ob» 
tainable. 

Demjok ... | 

1 

1 

15 433 

rtde Route No. 5. 

I 

Total ... j 

1 

' 44 4 .S 3 

i 




Leh io Hanlew 


47 S 


Route No* Q* 

Leh to Henley { Winttr foute)^ ii marches^ 148 
{chain measured in 1889). * 



InieriiiQ^ 



0 

Mai'clies • 

(liate 

rlistattces 

: 

> Total. 1 

1 

1 Kvmakks. 

1 

1 

I. Leli to Rnnliir- 

Mile.. \d.«;. 

Mile 

.. Vlls 

• 

• 

piir Rest-hni^e 
2. Ranbirpur to 
Keguf) — 

M a r c h a long 
bridge 

Kegoo village . 

8 72 :t 

4 0 

12 

273 

j 

Supplies oblaiiKible. 

Large village. No 

3. Eegoo to Shdi- 
mo* ' 

Toona 

Shara 

Sharmo 

1 >0 140 

0 1.010 

0 700 

12 

723 

^ fouls or eggs or 
wheat or atta 

On right Imnk of 
Indus. Nearly op- 
posite Oop.shi. 

Small hamlet. 

Small hamlet. Milk 

4. Sharmo to He} - 

1 


90 

1 and saloo obtain* 
able. 

1 ’ 

1 

mia 

5. H e y m i a to 
UmiIc 


>4 

0 

Small hamlet on bank 
o( Indus. 


13 

0 1 

Ditto. 

6. Gecik to Ngce 

7. N^eetoChhuo- 


12 

0 

Diilo. 

maihdng. 

8. Chh(K>mathan g 

... 

12 

0 

Ditto. 

to Mdyeh 

II. Mayeh to Han- 

... 

*4 

0 

1 

Dilt<». 

ley 

... 

47 

760 i 

1 'ide Route No. 7. 

Totai. ... 

... 

14 * 

86 ; 
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Routt No. 10. 

Leh to Yarkhand (Summer route) vi& the SiusMir 

I Pass, 33 marches, 483 miles. 


Marcbe.. Remarks ^ 

Miles 

1 Leh to Khftrdong 13 A few stone huts Height I5|000 

Poloo feet above the tee At $ miles 

pafls the village of Gangles 

2 Khiirclong Poloo to 

Kharclong village 14 Ascent of the Kbardong Pass begins 
at once. Last fiart of ascent very 
ateep and rr»ugh. Height of crest 
17»500 feet Decent for i,aao 
feel, extremely steeps passing over 
glacier. The Pass is impractic- 
able for laden ponies Yafes must 
lie used ; the rate of hire is Rs 2 
per Yak from Leh to KhArdong 
village {13,500 feet). SoppIteiA 
Ac , obtainablev From i«t De* 
cemlier to ist July the Pass is 
usually closed by snow. 

3 Khardong village 

to T.sAti village... 12 Cross the Shaiok River in ferry boati 
just before reaching TsAti. Ponies 
must swim the nver. Height of 
river above aeasi 10,500 feet. 

4 TsAti to Tagliar 

village ... 15 March along right biiik of Shaiok 

Rivet as far as Teeriti then tom 
noithwards and go to Loghshang 
\ on t!b( KnbtaKveit thtfnee to 

\ \ Snmut inAonloTs^t, 





Lih to Yarkhoni vik the Sasseer Pass 
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Route No. \<a.’-~CaHtd. 

Leh to Yorkhand (Summer route) vid the 5aMeer 

Paee, js pianhes, 482 m'/rj.— Contd. * 


Marches. 


Remarks 


Brought forward 

6. P a n i m i k to 
Lchanglung ! 


7. Lchanelung 
Tutiailak 


& TtttiuItfktoSasseer 

Briiigsa 


Height 10,960 feet. One tg two 
huts, the hut met with in Ladak 
on this route No supplies ob 
tamable. At 7>^ miles cross the 
Tulumbati stream by wooden 
liridge. 

l^eave Che Nubra V*aIU*y. Ascent 
of the Kariwal Dawiti (i c , Van* 
guard Pass), 4,000 feet, very steep. 
Then descend grave I slope to 
Tulunibatt .stream, cross by rick* 
etty spar bridge and follow stream 
up to camping ground Height 
13,000 feet. Tutiail&k is called 
by Ladikls Spang<lhang risa, i.Sm 
lurf grass plateau.' 

Proceed northwards: road very 
rough, At 7)^ miles reach fool 
of hasseer glacier. The camping 

f round there is known as Angar 
hah Path now wind'* under a 
huge glacier, which it eventually 
crosses, leading over it for 3 miles, 
liiis is the crest of the Sasseer 
Pass. Pfeight 17,280 feet. Path 
leads down from the glacier to 
camp (i5i 24D feet) at Sasseer 
Bidfi|sa. 


CModoi^er .J 104 
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Route No, 10.— 

Leh to Yarkhand (Summer route) via the Saeaeer 
' Pass, 32 fnare/ies^ 482 mites, — Contd. 

Marches. i , Remarks. 

t tance. ^ ‘ 

Miles.: 

Brought forward ... 104 

9. rias.seerBrdng}>a Id 

Bnlak-i*Murghai 10 Cros-. Shaiok River opposite Sassecr 
Brangsa ; proceed down left bank 
for a Utile and t^en due east up a 
deep gully to Cmmgtash camp 8 
miles. From this spot, where 
there is a large isolated rock, pro- 
ceed down stony gully to HiiUk* 
i-Murghai. Meet the winter route 
from Lch at this point. Camp 
15.200 feel. 

10. Buldk i- Murghai 

to Ki/.il Angur . 16 Camping ground (16,700 ft.) on left 

hank cf a tributary of the Shaiok. 

1 At 12 mdes pass Burt.si camp. 

11. Ki?.il Angur to ^ 

Dowlat Baguldi 20 Camping ground at north-west corner 

of Dipsang plain, 16,800 feet high. 

12. Dowlat BaguUli 

t n Kdrdkoram 

Brangsa ... 22 Camping ground at north ba.se of 

Kiirakoram Pass (18,500 feet high), 
which is crossed at 1 1 miles. Pass 
Cbdjcishjilga camp at 12 miles. 

13. K.irakoram Brang- < 

to Malikshah 

(Aktdgh) 28 Camp (15,^ on right bank 

of Vdrkhand River. Pass Kifil 
’ Tagh and Wahdb J iljab camps : 

; the latter at I4 miles. 

14. Malikshah (Ak- 
tdgh) toChibra .. 12 Camp (16,480 fert). Water scarce. 

15. Chibra to Sugeyt ^ 18 'Camp (12,970 feet) on right bank 

I : of Sugeyt stream. 


Carried over 
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Route No. II. 

Leh to Yarkhand ( Winter route) vih the Shalok 
Route, 35 marches^ 520 mites. 


iLt I distance kKvi.fcifc 

Marches, ^ ciiate , KRMAKKs. 


Mile*! I Miles 

4 LttiloTsuUak . 1 41 Tw/. Koote No 4. 

c T b u 1 1 a k to I I 

Diirgoo 854 495^ I Ditto. 

dDurgooto ^ 

^haiok village > 

(Lainakient) 1654 66 On right bank of 

Shaiok River;heiebt 
U,Roo feet No 
village above this* 

7. Shaiok viUageto I 

Cbhtine Janeal 18 84 Camp on right bank 

of Shaiok River, 

I 12,800 feet* 

8 Chhung Jarcai 

to Pungiatlik 18 102 Camp on left bank of 

I Sbatok Rtvkr,bei^ 
' 13,000. 

9 Dungiatlik t o 

Mafidarlik :K> 122 Camp on ri|^ bank 

of ShatokiRivev; 
height 13t300^t 

10. Mandarlik t o ' 

Kutaklik la 134 Camp <13*500 k^) 

at jnnetica of ibe 
Dlpaang Stream 
with the SlMMt. 




Leh to YarMani, vid tht Skaiok Routt. 481 
Route No. II* — CoHfd. 

l*oh to Varkluuid ( IViuttr route), vid the 5iiAlok 
Route, 35 marekes, $20 mites. — Contd. * 


Marche'* 


distance*. ‘ ”* 


Kkmakks. 


M ilcv Miles 


II. KutaUk to Sul- 
tan Chttsknn ... 15 149 Camp ( i4,ocx> feet) on 

i left bank of Shaiok, 
I 10 miles below Sai» 
seer Hrangsa 

la. SulianChuskun 
to Dhin-bMur* 

ghai ... 18 167 Camp (14.400 feet) on 

left bank of Shaiok* 
8 miles alx>ve Sas* 
sect Krangsa, 

13. Dh 4 a-i-Mufghai j 

toGtapshan .. 177 < amp ( 16, 1 50 fcset) on 

right twnk of SImiok. 
At 2 miles pats 
Khttind 4 n glacier s 
up to this point the 
route hat followed 
the coarse of the 
Shaiok, crossing the 
river repeatedljf by 
fords or on the ice. 

14. Ciapthan to 
Dowwt Bagui* 


di 

*5 

I9t 

ytde Koute No 10 

le. t>ouiut BtoiMi 
mSMiiMsMt 

9a 


Pitto, 

3f. SUUdiriUh to 
YtiMuMi ... 

240 

5*0 

Unto. 




1 >. OK 
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Route No. %\.—Concld. 

Leh to Yarkhand ( Whiter route\ vtA the 5haiok 
* Route, 35 marehes, 515^4 mi/es. — Concld. 


'[’he'-fol lowing alternative route may, except in mid- 
winter, be taken between Leh and Shaiok village ; — 


Marchr'H I 

1 

Inter* | 
mediate I 
distances. 

I Distance ' 
i from I-eh. 

1 

Kkmarks. 


Miles 

1 

Miks. i 


1. T.t:h tu Digar 
I’oloo 

10 

... 


2 . Toloo to 

I>igar village 

14 

24 


Digar village to 
Aggiam 

I'i 


Village on left bank 
of Shaiok at junc- 
tion of Oigar stream . 

4. Aggiiiin lo I'ak’ 


43 *i 

On right bank of 
; Shaiok. 

5 . Takra to Chim 
chak 


53V2 1 

Ditto 

6. Chimehak t 0 
Shaiok village 
(Limtkient) 


61 

Village on right bank 
ofSMok. 



Uh to Yarkhand via Changchheuma. 4*3 

Route No. I a. 

Leh to Yarkhand via Chanschhenmo, 39 

marches, 577 mih-s. • 


M.irclu*s. 


II. Uh 10 : 


12. 10 Cainji 

13. Camp to Camp 

14 Camp to Suimio 

15. Sumao to Shiiig- 

lung ••• ‘ 

16. Shinglung to ; 

Kiailjilgah 



18. Kbusbk Mmiditi : 
to Shof Jilgah | 

19. Shor Jilgah to ' 
Kdratigh Lake 

ao. lUritAA Lake 
toMaliKshah ... j 

21. Mabksbah to! 
Cliibra ••• ' 

22. Cbibra toSugeytj 


23. Sugeyt to Shabi*. 
ddUtb 

19. Shihidutlah to 
Yarkhand 


Inter* • 
rnediAtt* 
distances. 

’ 1 )istance 
from l.eh. 

• 

1 R KM ARKS. 

Miles. 

Miles. 


... 

MO 

IU‘ Kouie Nut 4. 

it 

^ 1 

1 

2tJ 

* 7 * 


25 

196 


11 

207 


14 


Cro!i«« the Ki/.il raH.S| 


17, 800 feet. 

18 

239 


14 

*53 


*7 

270 


25 

295 

CrosR the Karat agh 


Pass. 

12 

307 


18 

325 

Cross Sugayt Pass, 



18,200 feet. 

12 

337 

F//f the Sunjoo Pass, 



1 16,760 feet. 

240 

577 



Notk.— S ee note ot’erpage n^anlihg thia rooie. 
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During the years 1870 — 1874 great efforts were made 
to establish this route as the main trade route between 
I^h and Yarkhand. It is the easiest of all the roads, 
and can be traversed by camels, but it is longer than 
the other routes, and there is considerable danger of 
losing the way In 1883 or 1884 a caravan lost its 
way on the Lingici I'hang Plains, and did not find Kisil 
Jilgah till a considerable number of the horses had been 
eaten by the star\ ing members of the caravan. Since 
then not a single caravan has used this route. Another 
objection to this route is that the soda in the soil has 
an injurious effect on the horses’ hoofii. 

Route No. 13. 

Srinagar to Leh vih Dras. 17 marches, 242 miles 
{ehaitt measured tn 1889). 


Inter* 

Marches. mediate Total. Rkmasks. 

fU^tanccs. 



Miles. Yd».jMile8 Yds. 

1 Srinngar to Gan- 
derhat 

, 

14 

460 

8 GAnnerlml to 
KAnuan — 
Noonur 

a 980 

i 

» 

> 

BridgeoTerSind 
River ••• 

4 i» 


1 

1 

i 

Kingan 

4 «K> 

If 

i 

I 

4 k 


510 ! 

• 

Carried over ... 



970 . 


£itber by rotd or rivere 


Good c a m p I a g 
gronnd. Suppliai 
plentiful. 


I Snppliea jdentUtii 



Srinagar to l^h viA Dra\ 


Route No. %i»—Contd. 

3 rliuit«r to Loh ri& Oras. 17 mavehety 242 htits 
{chain measured tn 1889).*— Contd. * 


Marchcf 


Inttsrmtfi 

duite 

disumce 


kKMAkkS. 


Bfuught foi%^ar(i 


|Miicg. Yds \ds 

25 970 


K a 0 g a n to 
Ooond— 
Tterwdn 

1 

1 3 

1 

520 

1 

Mamar 

1 

1 3 

487 

Goond 

J. 

247 

GoondtoCagan 



geer— 

Rcsyvel 

' 2 

«47 1 

Ku'an 

1 

*•407 

f 

1 

‘ 1 

*473 

(iagiiificer 

1 

>407 

GagaiiMer to ' 
S<!hiamajrg — | 
Shitkan Bridge 1 
Sdnamatg, 

1 

1 

1 4 

1 

1 

1*160 I 

Bridge 

2 





*3 >*54 


7 >.614 


> (jckkI ( A m p I n g 
ground Supplies 
plentiful. 

Ditto* 

Supplies plentiful 


Small village 
Considerable village 

No Village. No sup- 

phe^. 


6 Sdndmarg to 
Biltal 


Canted over j 


Small village Tlie 
7 413 last in the Sind 

Valley. Post and 
Telegraph Offices. 

$ 1.687 At frjut of ^dji-la. 

By Tibetans Hidul 
IH called ’^Urtsa.'* 
4 No supplies. 

63 
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Route No. t$.—Cotit<i. 

Srinagrar to Leh ritf Dras, 17 marches, 242 mi/es 
{chain measureii in 1889). — C’ontd, 

Inlcr- 

Marches. | mediate “Total. Kbmauk.^, 

distances. 


• MilfS Vds. Miles. Vtls i 

Hrout^lii ... ... 65 S j 

7 . ItHltal to M.i- 
taiun — 

Machiboi hut... S i,oS 7 CroK-i Zoji la, 11,300 

feet high. 

Mataiun Kesi- 

housc ... 507 I Supplies oknainaMe. 

M *»594 I Tibetans Ma* 


8. Mataiun to 
Ura<- 


Tandras 

027 

hrns telegraph 


othte 

420 


9 . Drns to Khar- 

tiOi)-- j 

Taahgam ... | 14 r,6^3 


tHiun IS c a 1 I e < 
j “ AndnUi ” 


Small village. Sup- 
I plies scarce. 

I Supplies plentiful. 
t'347 • By Tibetans Dris in 
I called tieinhaDs,*’ 
I or sntvw land."^ 

j Rest -house at Tash* 
I gam. Supplies ob- 
tainable. B>' Tibet- 
! ans l^hgAin is 
called ••baps,** 

; “Thang skAm.*' or 
J “dry plateau.*’ 


KhRrlKH> 950 ' Khoflioo good Ke$t- 

20 833 house. Villfge 

— — , rather far away, 

III 912 : 


Carried over 



Srinagnr to I^h viii Dra\. 487 

Route No. %2k> -Contd. 

Srinaipar to Leh via Dras, \ f marcka, 242 ««/«• 
{chain measured in 1889).- -(toiud. • 


Marches. 


Inle^ 

ineiliate* 

distances. 


Tofal. 


Kfmark^. 


Brought forvvard ... 

10. Kharlioo to Kar>! 

gil— I 

C h a n e g u n d < 
Rest-house... | S 

Kargil Rest - 1 
house 

1 1 . Kargil to Maul* 

hi Chaml»a — 

Taskyum Brtdgcj h 


Darkat Bridge 
Shergdl Rest* 
house 

Maulbi Chanibal 

I 

I 

12. Maulbi Chamlwl 
to Bdt Kharhoci 

Crest of Nami- 
ka La 

Kharbcxf Rest- ! 
hooHc 


I. Miles. VtU 


Miles. Vtls.l 
III ()>2 I 


737 

t «3 


Rcst-huUwse had. Vil- 
lage rather far away. 


»5 


(j o o (1 Rest-house. 
850 Supplies plentiful. 


Carried over .. 


h S07 

New suspension 


bridge mile 


alx}ve Kargil. 

7 767 

Large village. 

4 

Small villa*|ge and 


Store depot. 

4 I. 0!;7 

There is a huge hgure 

M 

1 

1 

1 

r»f Cham ha carved 

1 

j 

(»n rock .it right aide 

1 

of mad. 

1 

6 507 

1 

Height 13,000 feet. 

! 

Kasy pass. 

* m 

Icalled alMi ** B 6 t 

— 14 744 

Kharlioo.” .S u p- 

I— ~ — 

pltes obtainable. 

! I164 '.*17 
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Route No. t3.—Cotiid. 

5rin«Ker to Leh vid Ores, 17 marches, 342 mUet 
, (cha/H mtasurrJ in 1889). — Contd. 


1 Iiiterme- 

» 

Marclies. 1 diatedis- 

*Total. 

, tances 

1 


jMile. Vd, 

1 

Miles. Yds 

Brought, forward 

164 J,ai7 


Kkmarks. 


1 ^ khArlKiu lo 
mayooroo— 

Jlem mIcoo ( 

Nullah S I >464 

CreM ol Photi 
La . 4 1,027 

La m dyo oroo 
Ke>>t«house . 4 1,347 

14. Laniayooruo to 
Nuria-- 

Wdnla stream 3 331 

LdngrooGarden 3 700 

Khdlsi Kvirt . 2 1,428 


Khal^i Rest- I 

hou«ie .. I S75 1 

house ... \ 7 74D ’ 


Height 137300 feet. 
Very easy pass* 


*5 318 


On right bank of 
Indus, commandlttf 
the bridge. 

In Khdlst villas 




Carried over . 
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Srinagar to I eh ma Dra^ 

Rout* No. 13 .— CpmA/. 

Srinofurto Leh vtd Dras, 17 mnhes, 243 hutes 
{ehain measured in 1889) - Condd * 


I Inter- • 

Marches mediate * Total, 

distances 


Kkmakks 


Brought forward .. i 


Miles \ds Mileh Yds 
I9« 29 


15 Nuria to Sa^ 
pool 

16 Saspool to Ni 
moo (Ngiey 
mo)— 

Baqpxi Rest* 
house • 

Nimoo (Kgiey 
mo) R e s 1- 
house 

17 Nimoo to Lch— 
Pbiing Rest* 

bouse 


I 14 i,oso 


7 7^a 


1 ».7S3 

,i 75,5 


10 630 


SpitakGorge^*, 3 970 
JLeh Basdr ... 4 760 


r8 6go 




Good rest-house 
Supplies plentiful. 


Ditto ditto. 


Ditto ditto 


No supplies Village 
distant 


Rest hou^ie Height 
' it ^00 f<ff IluMi 
gujtrtei^ of the 
LaM U’aMfal. 
r«l egraph «iMf 
post Offices 


* 


a43 674 



^^,3 Duke's Guide to Kushmir. 

Route No. 14 * 

SrinaRar to Leh via Sooroo, 20 marches, 278 wiles 
* • (chain measured in i88y). 




Ii'tfV Roule No. 13. 



PalampHT to Leh. 49* 

Route No. 15 . — Authority • Drew. 

Palampur in Kanjcra by Kulu to Leh, 28 mnrches 
357 mites, ^ . 

Pdlampiir is a newly founded town, about 4,000 feet 
above the sea, in the ceatre of the Kdngra lea ^district. 
A fair is there held each aatumn, which was established 
to attract Yarkundi merchants from Leh by this route. 
In some years it has been attended by them, but partly 
from irregularity in the arrival of the Vdrkhand caravaw 
at Leh, and partly that this roaS is not open late in the 
year, the fair 4 ias not answered this purpose so well as 
was expected by its founders ; still it remains a local 
fair of some importance. 

Palampilr is about 96 miles from Jullundur, the nearest 
railway station ; a cart road connects the two places. 


N(*. 

From 

To 

in 

I 

Palampiii 

Brijnaih . . . 

Dafu 

10 

2 

Bnjnaih 

*12 

3 

Dalu ... 

Jutingri 

14 

4 

Jutinari 

Budwani ... 

r; 

5 

6 

Budwani 

Karam 

Karam 

Sultan piir, chit*f place in 
Kulu ... 

My 

M> 

7 

Sultan pur 

Nagnr 

14 

8 ! 

Nngar 

: lagat Sak ... 


9 

Jagnt .Sak ... ; 

Pulchnii 

; Puichun ... 

10 

fO 

Kahla 

12 

11 

Kalita .. j 

1 Kok Sar .. 

to 

12 

Kok Sar ... j 

i St»u 

1 r 

13 

I Sisii ... .. j 

' Gandia 

!(• 


j 

\ 

Carritfil <»ver 

* 5 * 
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Rout* No. 15. — Contd. 

Palampur in Kans^ra by Kulu to Leh, 28 marches, 
a 257 w/Vt'f. •• Contd. 


No. 


Marcubs 


Distance 

in 





h roni 

To 


miles. 



Brought forward 


152 

14 

Gandla 

.. ' ^ardoAg (Kailang) 


12 

15 1 Kardong 

... 1 Kulang 

... 

13 

16 

Kulang 

Darcha ... 

... 

10 

17 1 Darcha 

... ‘ Patsio 

... 

9 

18 

! Patsio 

.« Zingainbar 


9 

■9 

Zingxinbar 

... Kanuiior, Kilang 


17 

20 

Kanunor, KiUng 

1 Sarchu 


* It 

21 

Sarchu 

. SuomIo .•* 

*.* 1 

1 18 

22 

1 Sumdo 

Suinkiel ... 

... 


23 

Sumkitil 

Kukdiin ba. 


i 

24 

Rukchm 

Debring 




Debring 

(sya 

1 

• 1 

! 16 

26 

Gyi .. 

... ; Marchalong 

... 

aj 

27 

Mslrchalong 

... Chushot ... 

... 

12 

28 

Cbushot 

.. Leh 

... 

10 


1 

» Total 

1 

... 

3S7 


The following passes are crossed. - 

Between '•tugei 4— 5 The Baba Pom ... to, 000 

„ 10—11 The Kotang ... 13,048 

„ 18—19 The Bdra Ucha Pan i8,aoo 

,, 31 — Ji The Lichaloiig Pom (6,600 

„ 34—2$ The Toglung Pua ... t7,SaO 

The ChlnSb River is crossed by bridge between stages 
10 and 11. 

The Indus River between stages 27 and 38. Thifr 
road is dosed by snow for about seven mohUts in the year. 

The road can be traced on the map attached to tibis 
book between stages lo mid 1 1. At stage so the road 
enters Kashmir Territory. 


, ( HAPTJCK XXL » 

BAU 1ST AN~SKIN AGAR lO SiCARDV 7/(7 IHOSAI 

ftAiN- y/d Alumpi La Pass — Kharmu (J[.eh 
Road) to Skardu --Khais/ (Lra Road) rp 
Skardu— Shiga r— Brai Dt— G ri'A r Gi Acif us — 
Thiir RfrctNi ExPioRAnoN— H ispar 
PassJ— The Nushik Pas*!^ — Thb Woki dV Ci imbing 
Records— Woman’s Cmmpini. Ripcords 

*Rouii* I 

SriiiAcar to Skardu vta RasdlanirM 
Pass and Daoaai Plain* 


SlAr.Es 



Altitude 


To 


Dtndtpur 
fy toati 
Tnigfanl 
Gorai .. 
GnrEi* «• 
PadiWAri 
Sorfil .. 

Umr Muf 
Kiurpliu 


Distance 

T I 

mile** 


I 


Peel 

5f«6o 

If, 

^•i«9 

10,7^ 

13*160 

U* 50 o 

i3t97o 

7.636 

7,400 


Rfrsl\KKS 


35 

11^ 

16 

*J 

15 

13 

12 

16 
3 


. I'rosH Kajdungin 
Pass, 1 1 950 


Cross Stakpilft 
, PiiM,i2,900*aiid 

Sr 

I Cross Bttrji Pm»^ 
, iSToo' 


MrOcnif otfhM dia|Rer «rr taluAi from ** Drew's KaeHnir^ 
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Marches, Bandtpur to Bur^il are detailed in Chap. 
XXII From Burzil thei>alh turns N.-E. to right, and 
crosse; the Stakpila Pass, 12,900 feet. The pass is a 
defile almost level for the length of a mile. Grey granite 
mountains rise on each side to nearly 2,000 feet. In 
a mile or two the defile opens^out into the head of the 
Shingo* River. This river iy now crossed, and thence 
a steep ascent leads to the Sarsingar Pass, 13,860 feet. 
Defi'^ending a few feet from the pass a lake is reached, 
♦•ccupying the base of the defile. Immediately beyond, 
at 1 50 lower level, is a second lake. Both lakes are over 
half mile long and a quarter of a mj,le wide. Five 
miles almost due North is a larger lake — Cherosur— with 
adianmter of more than a mile. Over the neck 150 feet 
above this water a path goes to Astor. From the 
Sarsingar Pass, the path leads across the great Deosai 
t)lateau and its narrow valleys for 25 miles. I'he 
plateaux are dry and stony; the valleys have some 
little pasture. There are no human inhabitants. The 
plain is occupied by great nun>bers of Manfiots. The 
passage of this tableland is easy enough in summer, but 
owing to its liigh elevation, averaging perhaps 13,000 feet, 
the rarity of the air is felt, and the marches are there- 
fore trying to coolies. Some grass. Juniper fuel and 
water can be had at every place required for a halting 
ground, bu 1 ordinary fuel should be taken from Burzjl. 
'J'his plateau is a dangerous place to be caught in in the 
early winter — oven as early as the middle of September. 
The Skardfi road leaves Deosai plain by the Burji Pass, 
15,700 feet over its northern part. This pass is a low 
depression in the serrate<) ridge of mountains enclosing 
the plain. Drew himself was much impressed , with 
the view from here. “ On the summit theti opened a 
view which produced an impression on my^ mind of 
grandeur as deep as I bad ever experienced. >^We 
looked from our great height right on fhe mountains 
beyond the Indus and Shigar Rivers. These, though 
distant 40 or 50 miles, presented a magntiicent 
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s{3cctacle. It wat» a combination of various lines of 
mountains, with' lofty peaks rising from these ridges 
in great precipitous masses, or in )>yramids ending in 
acute points" varying from 21,00:? to 25,700 feA, the 
snow thick on them. 

Below this great region of snow mountains comes an 
enormous depth of rocky <u)es; in the upper hoMows of 
these lie some glaciers, that read) far below the level 
of the snow. We saw this in the morning sun, which 
lighted up the higher snows and threw dark shadow? of 
the peaks over the lower snow-heds : but it madtf a soff 
haze in front^of the nearer rocky mountains, jrhich 
perhaps aided in giving $0 gieai, so true an idea of the 
size and grandeur of the Range.” From the pass a 
very steep descent is made to Skiirdu of S,ooo feet in 
seven miles measured straight, oi about 1 1 miles by road. 

Skilrdtl is a scattered collection of houses and hamlets. 
It rests on an alluvial plateau 1 50 feet above the Indus, 
at an elevation of 7,400 feet al>ove the sea-level. The 
houses are'hiostly built of stone and mud, flat-roofed with 
commonly a second storey built over a portion of the first 
roof. There is a somerwhat pictures(^ue fort here built 
by the Dogras after the capture of Sk.1rdu by Oolab Sing 
in 1840. Skardu, like Astor, is one of the points made 
for by sportsman. When the Deosai route is closed 
during the early summer, the road then followed, ihstead 
of turning ofl* at Burzil, continues on the Astor Road 
to Chillum and Godai. 

Beyond Godai the stages are as follows 
. Routk 2. 

9. Qodai to Babin. 

"i* 

&arte 4 5*30 A.M. After crossing bridge road turns 
up ^uKUejr.to right ; at first steep for hour, with fine 
rapids below ; then over shoulder of hill, by a few huts, 
down into a valley below smooth, rich, wooded, watered, 
grasqt' Walking mostly easy for many miles. Thence 
more rugged, fewer trees, narrower. Pass a village. 
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thence ston> At 2 p m. name to an anbndgeff t€ilItT<!ii^ 
crossed higher up hy a snow bridge, * a* little beyoi^^ 
which IS a \illage and camp , time about 9 hours * ^ 

10 Babin to Paai^ , ' 

6 am Road siraighr up valley Behind a^ieir 
of Nunga Parlut, after a mile or so, crovsa ravine^ «Then 
take upper path sloping along side of hill 'Phe ioivltr 
{Mth leads to the Dcosai plain a stream is then crossed , 
theh Kind round and up a grassy shoulder, turning mto 
a high narrow valley I<rom here the {ground is stonp 
up two or three miles to foot of |)ass, where is a ctuniling 
ground, elevation about 12,000 feet , timi: 10 hours 

II Cross Alumpi La (Pass), 16,500 feet. 

J.eft camp 5 \ m Koad at hrst steep over rocks by 
riser Then snon , level half a mile, then over rounded 
snow slopes , level again for three quarters of a itoile, then 
steep snow slope up ridge, angle about 60. Reached 
summit in about 4 hours Then descend ^eep snow 
inriine, then another, then over level, then rocks to a 
ramping place 1 line of march, 6}4 hours , ail suffered 
fiom rarity of uir Road then leads down a valley bf 
rrK ks for live hours to shepherds' huts, or further on six 
miles to a village ('amp to huts 1 2 hours 

1 2 Camp to Kateura. 

Coolies, time 6 a.m to 9 p m First six inileb 
Kapartung good walking. Then by river for five 
miles, flat or rocky , another village and meadows lead»> 
ed in five hours Then rock«, moraine and steep desoeift' P 
for 10 or 14 miles This road, formerly a very 
track, has been improved of late years. About e-gp 
p.M. down to meadosrs, lovely spot , beyond is a tshdet, 
and then KStsftra, gorge, fine rapids or UOa. From 
Katsarn fine view over plain to Sklrdfl. 

13 Katanra to ^cardu.— 94 mfikr. 

Il0ie, 14 Jhi(f 9 4/KMi^ir m0illc(y nU ^ , 

Road, over sandy plain, paanng vfllage halNipy., 



Kkarbu to Skardu. 


4 ir 

Tfir summan 7 .c/ this road folloivs the Kurzil-Astor 
t€f G|p)dai,'8 marches It then turns to the rif^bt, 
.ci|to»hig the Aluinpi Pass, and thence follows the Course 
Shiharthang Nala to Katsiira on the Influs — in 
all ttliMpen marcl^s from Srinagar A direct road runs 
fron(«Astor over toe Bunnok lying due North of th4 
Aiumpi-I«a, and joins this route at 'PhlashingtSpung, 
the juWtion of strearns running down from either 
pass The distance from Astor is about 40 miles 

Rcuui* 3 * 

Kharbu (Leh road) to Skardu. 

This IS the most fre(]uented route The hrst nine 
marches are detailed in Chapter XVIII 

Marches t to p, Snnagar to Kharhu^ ttj mtUs 


No. 

SiAc.rs 

hrom » r«» 

Instance 

in 

miles 

10 

Kharlm 

Hardas 

11 

II 

UanlftH 

Oldmg 

• i9 

13 

Olding 

Tarkuti 

14 

' i3 

Tarkuti 

Kharmani! 

17 

14 

15 

Kliamiiini! 

Tolu 

1 12 

Tolti .. 

Parkuta 

14 

10 

Parkuu 

Gol 

12 

17 

Got ... 

GonilMi’Thurgun . 1 

14 

lg 

Oomba-Thurgon 

Skardu 

t * 

8 


16. Kharbu to Hardas. — Distance^ ii mUe^ 

Eight miles below Kharbu, above Chanegand the 
river is crossed by a bridge to Karkitchu. Hardas, 
irbieh is in the Khannan jagir, is three miles further 

btUK 33 
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down. Ponies are obtainable as far as Olding, and 
supplies are supposed to be available. 

ic. Hardas to Oldln^^—i^isfance, miles. 

The road, which is fair, follows the left bank of the 
Dras IJiver, and then the larger Suru River. One or 
two pleasant shady villages are past, but the summer 
heat is severe. Supplies at Olding are plentiful. 

12. OldInK to Tarkutl.— 13 miles 2jurlongs^ 

The path ascends, rounds the corner of a mountain 
and then descends to the Indus. Above this jx^int 
the Indus Valley is almost )in(>assable and the road 
from Leh is forced to diverge to the Shyok Valley. 
The villages, which occur at the openings of side 
ravines, are as pretty, as the intervening marching is 
tedious and fatiguing, or as the scenery is rugged. 

13. Tarkuti to Kharmang.— r 7 miles. 

A hard march, with a long climb midway to a village, 
below which is a high waterfall. At Kharmang, which 
is on the opposite bank, is a rope bridge, perhaps 80 
yards long. The village is of considerable size, and 
the petty Rajah resides in a fort on an isolated rock. 
Four miles higher up, opposite Marol, the junction of 
the Indus and Sooroo Rivers, the Sikh army invading 
Baltistan from I^dak, crossed the river on thin ice and 
routed the Rajah of SkardO’s troops. ' 

14. Kharmang to Tolti, — Distance^ 12 miks. 

This march is 12 miles when the river is low, but 
nearer 16 when it is at high level. Toiti lies in the 
deepest shade of a ravine, into which, in winter, the son 
never penetrates. Here also is a rope bridge. The 
road of the present day has been made fair throughout. 
It runs by the river all the way, passing some fine 
praries ; and is fit for ponies and easy for p^estrtans. 
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15 Toltl to Parkuta. — Distance, 14 miles. 

The first half of the march is uneven, but towards 
Parkuta there is more level ground and cultivation. 
The village itself clusters picturesquely round a low- 
crowned rock, with charming scenery 

• g 

16. Parkutja to Qoli — Distance, 12 mi/es. 

Also an easy inarch, with long strips of cultivation. 
Three miles short of Got the Shyok joins the Indds. 
Both rivers are here of about equal size. • 

17. Ool to Qomba-Thurg^on. — Distance, 14 mUes, 

• 

A comparatively level inarch, though much of it is 
over loose sand. A few miles above Keprhung the 
river bends sharply to the «5outh-west, and the Skardu 
Valley opens out. 

18. Qomba-Thurgron to Distance, 8 miles. 

The march is on the level, but rather stony. 

Routk 4. 

A.— Khaisi (Lefa road) to Skardu, 

There are two routes 

This route follows the right bank of the Indus to 
Skirbichan, 16 miles. Thence it continues on beyemd 
Achinathang, 8 miles; leaves the river at right angles 
and follows the Hanley stream to Goma Hamu. The 
road then crosses the Chorbat Pass, 16,696 feet, to reach 
Puyum on the Shyok River. The new road thence 
keeps on direct to Khapalu, leaving Sir mu to the right 
and on to Kiris by Kuru. It is better then to cross 
river by raft to Gol, and continue on left bank to 
Skardu. 

'l*he marches are — 

Srlnag:ar to Khaisl^Distance, 192 miles. 14 stages, 
Leh to KhtAsl— Distance, 58 mJ/es. 4 stages. 
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No. 

f 

;• 

To ! 

DiMance 

. 

in 

miles. 

Krmakks. 

S 

e 

Khalsi * 

Skirhichan 

16 


6 1 Skirhichan 

Goma Hanu ... 

18 

. 

7 

(«oma llnnii ... 

Camp for Pas^... 
Puyum (Paxfnin 

10 


8 

Camp for Pass 

21 

Cros.s Chorliat* 


( 

map) 

% 

U. 16.696 feet. 

9 

Piiyiim 

' Dnu 

9 


*Dau 

Khapahi 

17*# 


II 

Khapalii 

Karku 

10 


12 

Karku 

Kuru 

16 


13 

Kuril 

Kiris 

0 


14 

Kiris 

: Gol 

10 


15 

(fOl 

1 liomlw-Thiirgon 

M 


16 

( 5 omlia-Thiirgon 

■ Skarclu 

8 


B. Khalsi to 

Skardu. — ^This route follows the 

right hank of the 

Indus and joins the 

[)ras road at 

Kharman^ {authority de Bourbel). 




Leh to Khaki. — 58 miles, 4 marches. 


! Staoks 

1 I 

Distance 


No.! , 

— 

in 

REMAtca 

i 

j From j 

To 

miles. 

j 


5 { KhaUi ... i 

i Skiioichan 

16 } 

6 1 Skirhichan ... 

1 .Nabi Brankaar 

<4 1 

1 

(Lower Hanu.) 

1 

1 

f 1 Nabi Braaksar 

Garkhun 

16 

1 (Lower Hao^.) 


1 

1 

8 I Garkhun 

Grugurdo 

“ 1 . 




Khalit to Skardu. 


SO» 


Leh to Khalsi. — {Continued.) 
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supplies plentiful) is situated on the North side of the 
Braldu River (locally Muna Pushaps. Pushaps-river), 
which runs down the Braldu Valley. A Jhula (twig) 
bridge, 270 feet, has to lie crossed to reach it. Askole 
is an important place from a mountaineering point of 
view, as it is the highest inhjibited spot in the Braldu 
Valle^, and forms the base for explorations to the 
Baltero and Hiafo Glaciers. 

^ilaclers. — The Baltero, the Biafo and the Hispar, 
• are the three longest known glaciers in the world out- 
side the Arctic regions. 

'Pne Biafo, 35 miles in length, runs »p N. W. to the 
Hispar Pass (“Ryong la” local), 17,475 feet. Beyond 
the Pass, the great Hispar Glacier runs down 37 miles 
towards Nagar and Hunza. The Baltero runs E.-N.-E. 
from Askole. It is the longest of the three. At its 
head East, are the great mountains Gusherbrum, 26,37$ 
feet and K, 26,483 feet ; and at the Southern arm, the 
Golden Throne, 24,000 feet. At the Northern arm is 
K’ 28,250 feet the second highest mountain in the wortd, 
Mount Everest, 29,002 feet (Nepal) only exceeding it. 

The order of the highest mountains in ttie world is as 
foHmvs : — 

I. Mount Kv«rest ... 29,002 Nepal, Eastern Himalayas. 

2« K* ... 28,250 Karakarum, Himalayas, Kashmir. 

3. Kanchanjunga ... 28,150 Sikkim, Eastern Himalayas. 

4. Nanga Parljat* 26,620 Western fiiroalayas, Kashmir. 

Basha. — West of the Biafo Glacier is the Basba 
Valley, with the village of Arandu at its head. Close 
above Arandu is the Chogo-Loongma Glacier. This 
glacier runs N.-W. from Arandu for 30 miles to its 
source at 19,000 feet elevation, at the base of a snow 
wall. 

Since [892, these four glaciers have been some* 
what fully explored by mountaineers, and they are 

* Tb«n* is la miles S««E. of Mt. Eirerest an unnamed peak, *7.709 feel, but 
tbit may be considered as part of Mt. Kverett. 
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a$i»ociated with the greatest mountaineering dintbs in 
India. The first explorer was Colonel Godwin-^sten 
(Trif*. Survey) and then Captain Younghusban^. In 
i86o>i86i Godwin-Austen crossed the Skoro>I.fa and 
ascended the Baltero Glacier, as well as the Punniah 
Glacier to one of the Muiii^agh Passes. He then ascended 
the Biafo for a few, miles, obtaining a view of the glacier. 
He next turned up the Basha Valley and reached the 
Nushik-l..a, 16, $00 feet, Irutn the South, fn 1887 (^tp' 
tain Younghusband crossed the disused Mustagh Fass» 
18,400 leet, by way of the Piale tributary of the ftaltero 
(N.), fterformii^ a most adventurous fe;it The next epxplo- 
rers were Sir Martin Conway and party, 1892, for which 
see ** Climbing in the Karakorum Himalayas’’ by W. 
M. Conway (1894), a most delightful book, beautifully 
illustrated, written in an easy pleasant style and free 
from the egotism pervading one or more books written 
about this Northern part of our dcuninion^. Conway 
concisely sums up the results of his expedition : '* We 
spent in all 84 days on snow and glacier ; we traversed 
from end to end, for the first time, the three longest 
known glaciers in the world outside the polar regions ; 
and we climbed to the top of a peak approximately 
33,000 feet high.” 

Conway’s party was accompanied by Mattias /.urbj^g* 
gen, the Alpine Guide of Macugnaga. They ascended 
the Hispar Glacier from Nagar, crossed the Hispar Pass, 
17,475 feet, and descended the Biafo Glacier to Askole. 
They were the first Europeans to cross the Hispar Pass. 
The view obtained from the Hispar is given in Mr, 
Conway’s own words, as they express the sentiments of 
one who has probably seen the finest mountain sights 
in this world : ** The view ahead absorbed all our atten- 
tion for our fate lay in its grasp. It was beyond all 
comparison the finest view of mountains it has ever 
been my lot to behold. We expected to look down a 
long valley such as we had come up, but there was no 
Vfldley in sight. Before us lay a basin or lake of snow.* * * 
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From the midst of the snowy lake rose a series of 
moun4ain islands, white like the snow that buried their 
bases, ^and there were endless bays and straits of white 
water nestling amongst them. ♦ * ♦ I forgot headache, 
food, everything, in the overwhelming impression this 
majestif scene produced upoa me, and the hour and a 
quarter we were privileged to^ga^se upon it passed like 
the dream of a moment.'* 

Qonway's party then explored the Haltero Glacier and 
ascended a lower point of the Golden Throne, 23,000 
feet, to wMch the name of Pioneer Peak was given, 
thus, ^ I believe, establishing an authenticated world’s 
recoVd up to that date. 

Two detachments of his party ascended and crossed 
the Nushik-I-a, 16,800 feet, from Hoper above Nagar, 
North of the Hispar, and marched to SkdrdO viA 
Arandu at the end of June 1892. 

The pioneer party consisted of Lieutenant the 
Hon’ble C. C. Bruce and Mr Eckenstein. The 
marches were as follows: — 

1. June 27th. — Hopar near foot of Hispar Glacier 
to Hispar, 13 hours. 

2. lune 29th. —Hispar to Makorum, 11 hours. 

3. June 30th. — Makorum to Haigutum (huts), 12 
hours at mouth of Nushik Pass. 

4. I uly jrd. — Haigutum to Camp, 1 2 hours. — Started 
at 4 A. M., reached summit at 9-45 a.m., and camping 
ground below at 3-30 p.m. 

5. July 4th. — Camp to Arandu long tedious march.. 
These two ex|>lorers were the first Europeans to cross 
this pass. 

On July 15th, 1892, the Nusbik-I^ was again crossed 
by Mr. Rondedosh and the Gilide Mattias Zurbriggen. 
Zurbriggen returned alone next day and rejoined Mr. 
Conway. 

In the summer of 1^2, a puty of six Eiirn|>icans 
(leader, Mr. O. Eckenstein) ascended the Baltero Gbder 
and attacked the native name of which is ** Ohogo^, 
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Ri ” the giant mountain). They remained at a 
height of 20,000 feet for seven ^eeks, at a canjp on 
the upper «^Iopes of the G(Kiwin>Austen Glacier, at the 
foot of the last slo]>es of the main peak of ; but 
were prevented fjom proceeding further by continuous 
had weather. « 

In the summer of j899,*the fiiafo (ilacier was again 
traversed by Dr. and Mrs. Bullock- Workman, who 
climbed to the summit of the Hispar Pass on July 29th. 
They were favoured by cloudless weather, with ^oriom^ 
views During the trip, three successive world moun- 
taineenng records for a woman were made by •Mrs. 
BuHock-Workman, who was accompanied by her lius- 
band and Mattias Zurbriggen, viz , — 

{a) Seegfried horn, 18,600 feet, close to ihe Skoro 
l^a Pass. 

it) Mt Bullock -Workman, 19,450 feet, East of’ 
Skoro-La Glacier. 

(r) Koser Gunga, 21,000 feet, four marches N.-N - 
W. of Shigar. 

Mrs. Bullock* Woikman is the first woman who has 
climbed the Hispar Pass — (see “ In the Ice World of 
Himalaya'* beautifully illustrated, 1900, by I*. Bullock- 
Workman and William Hunur-Workman). 

In 1902, Dr. and Mrs. Bullock-Workman again accem' 
panted by Mattias Zurbriggen, a second Swiss Guide 
and a topographer, made a second trip to Baltistan. 
They made the first ascent of the Chogo Loongma 
Glacier, which extends for 30 miles N.-W. above Arandu, 
and explored three of its terminal branches. 'I wo new 
passes and four peaks, varying in height from 16,000 feet 
to 19,500 feet, were climbed. During the whole of 
August their camps were at elevations from 15,000 to 
19,000 feet above sea-level ; with severe snow condi- 
tions to contend with. Mrs. *BuIlock-Workman is the 
only woman who has ascended this glacier. 

Wdrbts climbing rsmf^x.—^The present anlkeHticated 
record is outside India, viz,, Mt Aconcagua (23,080 
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feet) in South America. This mountain was, I believe, 
first plimbed, alone, by Mattias Zurhriggen. It was 
afterwards ascended by Mr. Stewart Vines and guide. 
The cSimbing of the lower portion o. this mountain 
is said to be very easy. 

In India, the previous worjd climbing records are 
detailed from the preface of ^artin-(’onway s book just 
mentioned. 

*‘^In 1854 and 1856, the brothers Robert and 
^Vdolph Schlanginweit in the Nepal Himalayas reached 
a heigh't of 22,239 

10^883, Mr. W. (irahani explored the mountains of 
Sikkim and Kumaon. Mr. (jraham, a trained climber, 
was accompanied by two Swiss guides. He believed 
he ascended Karbru, a peak of about 24,000 feet. But 
his experiences differed so widely from those of other 
great explorers at altitudes of 19,000 feet and upwards, 
that it is more than likely he was mistaken as to the 
height of the point climbed, and his ascent cannot 
therefore be accepted as authentic.” * 

'I’he highest mountains in the world are still itncon- 
quered, and will probably remain so, for ever. 

Rondu, another point made for by sportsmen, is five 
stages from Skardu. 


The marches are as follows : — 


I. Skardu tu 

13 miles. 

2. Konora (0 Tsirri 

>2 

3. Tsirri lo Tiingus 

12 ] 

4. Tungiis to Dasso 

11 M 

Dassu u> Mendi 

If 


No supplies. 


I'he marches here detailed follow the new road by 
the right bank of the river, constructed by Mr. R« 
Clark, I.C.S., the Settlement Officer, since 1899. These 
are all fair, and a pony can be taken the whole way. 


* The peak ascended by Mr. Graham was probably Kang-tsen 
at.QTofeet, a ridge of Kahru (see a most interesting book ** Among 

the Himalayas,” by Major L, A. Waddell (looo). 
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The old and didicult road on the left bank by Katsura 
and Busho is now rarely, if ever, used, and the descrip- 
tion formerly given, is omitted. 

Mendi, the capital of Rondu, stands 6,700 fce^ above 
the sea-level. It is a strangely situated place occupy- 
ing little shelves as it weye on the rock. On a separate 
plateau is the Rajah's h^^use called the Fort. The 
Indus flows some hundreds of feet below the level of 
the village, between perpendicular rocks. In a nar^^row 
part it is spanned by a jhuia or rope bridge, which 
is 370 feet long in the curve, with a fall of some 8a 
feet, the lowest part being about 50 feet above the 
stream. The approach to this is over slippery rocks, 
and the path to it is so narrow and difficult that one’s 
steps have in many places to be aided by ladders. 
This bridge will severely try the nerves of any one who 
has never essayed to cross one before. From Rondu 
to Astor is about 47 miles divided into flve marches. 
Opposite Rondu, which is generally reached from Astor, 
is good shooting ground. 

The route is as follows : — 


. Astor to Rondu, 5 marches. Authority : Maj. J. 


Biddulph. 


. i Marchks 



1 

1 j Astor ... Rumker ... 


2 Rumker Camp fool 
of Herpo 
Pass. 


.5 * 

Sf * I 

! Kb-marks. 

I'i 

8 ; .Astor and Parishing Rivers 

bridged. Road up Parish- 
ing Valley, which stream 
ha.s to be crossed twice. 

9 At two mites pass raad 

leading Trongu Pass. 
Gradual Mcmi the whole 
j way. 
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Astor to Rondu* — [^Coniuiued). 



Remarks. 


Leave Parishing Valley 
and cross Herpo Pass, 
16,785 feel, a mile of 
glacier has to lie 
crossed. Unladen ponies 
can travel in summer ; 
camping ground. 

Extensive village. Road 
good down Herpo 
Valley. 

The chief place in the 
Kondu District. Much 
cultivation. A steep des- 
cent to Indus River. 





CHAPTER XXn. 

« 

Skinagak to Oiu;it via the Hukzil. Pass — G ukAis 
— OuoAi— G ijkais to Dras— Astor — Hattu Pjr — 
Indus Flood of i84t~BuNji — M ountain View-- 
Gilgit — Hayward’s Murder and ('iRave — LTagrotk 
Vaulf.y and Gylaciers — The KANfki Pass RctfJTE— 
Rural Nala— Parshing Glacier — Death or -Mr. 
Mummery -Chilas—Babusar Pass and Route to 
Arbottaivad — Bandipur to Chilas, new Route- - 
Gilgit to Gupis— Gilgit to Hunza— Taklks of 
Places in Aoencv— Sportin<; Nallahs at Astor. 

The Gilgit Agency consists of the districts of Astor, 
Chilas, Bunji, Gilgit Valley proper, Punial State, 
Asbkurman Valley, Yassin, Ghtzar, an«l the States 
of Hunza and Nagar. Until recently, Gilgit and the 
country beyond Astor was closed country to the s{)orts 
man and traveller. Years ago, in the seventies, great 
bags of game were made lit the Nallahs off the right 
bank of the Astor River. Even then, provision^ for 
coolies and shikaris had always to be carried. North 
of Gurais the country is sparsely populaterl, the area 
under cultivation is very small, the outcrop l>arely 
sufficing for the local requirements. Gilgit is now a 
place of much Political importance. A garrison of 
Imperial Service Troops is quartered there with several 
British O^ers. The feeding of this garrison is difficult, 
and special transport arrangements are needed under 
British Officers. It is chiefly on this account that 
restrictions are placed on visitors. During ' 1902 the 
rules have been relaxed* At present ten sportsmen are 
allowed to shoot between April ist and June 30th, and 
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a similar number between July ist and September 30th, 
annually, in the Astor District, and in part of the 
country ^around Runji. Sportsmen have to take their 
own ttansport from Kashmir. They may not ask for 
official help m getting supplies, but they may buy 
anything available in the small bazaars at Astor and 
Bunji. Permission to shoot in Astor and all inform- 
ation as to necessary arrangements should be obtained 
from the Secretary, Kashmir (lame Association, 
Srinagar. 

The 'Nallahs opened for sport are referred to at the 
end of the Chapter. They are as follows 

Those on both sides of the Astor River, from 
the Burzil Pass down to its junction with 
the Indus at Ramghat. 

(/') Those on the left l)ank of the Indus, from 
Ramghat to Haramosh in the Skardu 
direction. 

<r) 'Phose on the Kamri River and Rupal stream, 
from the Kamri Pass and the Rupal Glacier 
to the point where these united streams join 
the Astor River near Gurikot of Astor. 

In these Nalas are Markhor, Ibex, Urial and red 
bears ^ 

With the above exceptions, travellers are not allowed 
to proceed beyond Astor without the special permission 
of the Government of India. 

There are two routes to Gilgii, which diverge at a 
place called Bangla beyond Gurais and again unite at 
Gurikot of Astor beyond the Passes. The Western 
diversion over the Kamri Pass, 14,050 feet, is still follow- 
ed by a small portion of the Maharaja’s troops garrison* 
ing Astor and Gilgit. .According to the newali^ment, 
it is three miles longer than the other route. The 
Eastern branch leads over the Burzil or Dorikun Pass, 
i3i5oo feet. It opens a little earlier and remains open 
a few weeks later than the Kamri. The distances are ap- 
proximately 231 and 2 s 8 miles divided into 14 marches. 
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During the winter, the dik is carried to Gilgit by this 
road, causing loss of life directly and indirectly. 

For views of grand mountain scenery, this march — 
especially the Kamri route — can be rccommended^to the 
ordinary tourist. Each day’s journey brings the traveller 
nearer one of the grandest mountains in the world, and 
within so short a distance as nine marches from S.inagar, 
he will obtain most- perfect and glorious views of the 
everlasting snow ridges and vast glaciers that culmi- 
nate in the mountain Nanga Parbat, 26,630 feet above 
sea level. ^ 

The march by the Burzil route is for convenience 
sake first given. 7 'he total distance from the Post 
Office, Bandipur, to the Post Office at Gilgit is 194 miles 
now' divided into 14 stages as follow's : — 


No. 

.Stai.ks 

i 

It 

M Y 

bt „ 

.It 

X *- 

From 


1 

Srinagar « . 

1 Handipur 

35 

) 

j 

a 

nanillpur 

i Tragbal 

4<>i 

9.1A0 ’ 

3 

Tragbal 

1 (iorol 

59 

8,000 1 

4 

Gorai 

Gurai« 

75 

7.800 1 

5 

Gureifi ^ . > 

1 Par.hwari 

B 8 i 

8,500 1 

6 

Pacbwari 

1 Burrii Chou-ki 

1 

ia74.j . 

7 

Burzil Chowki 

{ ChillumChowki 

1 

i 

B 

ChillumChowki 

i Godai 

. *33 

9.100 , 

9 

Godai 

! Astnr 

1 *49 

7^838 

10 

Aator 

! I>askhin 

; *64 

1 

11 

Daffkhin 

, Doian 

' *75 

7.800 

19 

Doian 

i Bunji 

; *93 

4-63* 

13 

Bunji 

: Safed Pari 

: an 1 



Safed Pan 

>. 

j f rilgit 

< 32l 

1 

' 4.890 



Kkmakks 


C»rn«rntly clour by 
IkkU, P.O. 'i . 0 . 

C)ro»N RajclianRan 
Pasv,ii,M5orF«t. 
P.O. T.o; 

[t.O ax MiniotnrK. 
milr 03. 

CrtiHN llur/il Pass, 
13 5«o fert. 

P.O. T.O 


1.0 P.O. 

CrcHh InduK at 7 
miles by suspcn- 
sioo brill Ke. 
P.O. T O. 


Roughly furnished bungalows at all stages (except 
Bandipur) in charge of a Chowkidar only. No other 
servants available. 
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Siiire I was stationed at Gilgit, i 88 o*hi, the commimt- 
cations between Kashmir and Gilgit have changed for 
the better. A good tei**foot road, with a ruling gradient 
of T-'io, has been constructed by the Darbar from 
Bandipur, along which, with the exceptions of a few 
places, It is said a lumbcx) cart might be taken. Fairly 
conifoKable bungalows havj: bt^en built at all sts^es 
except Kandipiir, and they permit of tents being 
dispensed with ; while at all tm|>ortanc stations, Tele- 
graph and Post Offices are working. 1'he suspension 
bridge o\er the Indus closes an awkward gap, which 
formerly had to be crossed on a mussucx raft. Indeed, 
the Indus unbndged, intensified the isolation of Gilgtt, 
the north side of this river being the Kala Pani or^ 
black water to the Kashmiri. The bridging of the 
Indus, and the Oaskkut Nallah, the opening of telegraphic 
coiiimunicatiori, the rest-houses and especially the 
shelters on both passes crossed, have materially relieved 
the isolated status formerly attached to this station^ 
The first two stages are usually done by boat. If the 
river is in good flood, the traveller who leaves Srinagar 
in tne evening will find himself at Banyari the following 
morning at daybreak, and will immediately cross to 
Bandipui. If it he necessary to hurry across the lake, 
an extra crew should be entertained at Hajan. The 
day at Bandipur will probably be occupied in making 
final arrangements for the march 

The rthxd to Bandipur leaves Srinagar by the first 
bridge, and leads for Baramulla. At 4 )^ miles, it turns 
off to the right, for Shadipur, by a kuUha lo-foot road. 
The Shadipur Nallah is crossed by an iron bridge placed 
high above the stream. The Jhelum is next crossed 
four miles lower down by the bridge at SumbaL The fond 
beyond skirts the South shore of the Manasbal Lake, and 
continues on under the mountains on the right, above the 
North shore of the Wular I^e^ ?>assing Ajais, Sadrtfcfit 
and Nadihal. The Erin Nallah is crossed by three 
bridges, then comes Noos, and Bandipur is a mile ahead. 
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2.^ Bandipur to IrtigbtX.^Disiance^ 1 1 mihs. 

Starting, tlie road follows the left bank of this Nullah 
for two miles, and then crosses it by three bridges to 
Sunerwain ami continues up the Bandipur NnllSh to 
Fazilpura. Leaving Kralpura village to the right, at 
about five miles it begins to ascend the hills by long 
zigzags, one of which runs (iir into the Bhonar ra\^ne on 
the left. The low’er ] coition of the climb is up a bare 
hill-side, much exposed to the sun. After ascend^g 
3,000 feet, the road continues nearly level for half a mile^ 
through a fine forest of Silver Fir, past little ffowery 
spaces to the rgst-house. From some of these spaces 
in the for:*st, beautiful peeps are obtained of the vale of 
Kashmir as well as of the distant Pir Panjal Range, 
“whose peaks separated from their base by a great 
depth of mist-hidden ground look (in certain lights), 
like the mountains of another world.” The exposure 
to the full force of the sun makes this a somewhat 
trying march, and in a dry season little water is found fit 
for drinking purposes, which the pedestrian should 
prepare for. The water-sui»ply at Tragbal was formerly 
very bad. This difficulty has since ijeen removed. 
Water is now brought in by wooden troughs from a 
spring, Potesh-baz 3J4 miles higher up near mile 15, 
which fills a closed masonry cistern at the Tragb.d stage. 
During the summer of 1902 a second cistern has 
been built on the Hafkalan Maidan, 1% miles above the 
Tragbal rest-house for the use of transport ponies and 
drivers. The remaining portion of the leading supply 
trough will probably be soon roofed in. The rest- 
house is a fairly comfortable log hut of solid proportions. 
The chimney does not smoke, a great desideratum. 
There is a Bonniah’s shop, and a chowkidar at the 
bungalow, during the season. 

The naturalist will find the grey flying squirrel very 
common here, and numbers may be seen in the evening, 

* For the revised description of this march I am much indebted to 
Mr. W. Mitchell. 
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attracted by the camp fires. The rare wbiie-cfaeeked 
nuthatch {Sitta leucopsu) is also met with. 

Nrar and about Travbal are othei^ pretty detia and 
place# suitable for encampment. , 

3. Tragbal to Qorai.- milts. 

In tiiis march, the Rajdiangan Pass, 1 1,900 feet is cross- 
ed. The ascent continues from Tragbal lor a,400 feel, 
jraaring at first through forest, above which the road 
idrcles, up over o(>en ground. The water troughs 
mentioned liefore are carried along this road from the 
spring, «i hich is situated a little below, aitd to the left trf 
mile 1 5. The upper portion of the pass is much exposed, 
and, in the early spring and winter, an icy blast blows 
across the noges near the summit, cutting one like a 
knife. The natives have a story of a traveller, who, 
with his dog, was blown from a ridge near the top, and , 
found a mile away. At a place called the white rocks . 
serious loss of life occurred in the winter of 1890. At thek 
must dangerous point a useful shelter has been built by 
the Telegraph Ilepartment for the protection of theii^ 
worltng parties, who have to go out in winter to repair 
the line. Two miles further on, at the i8ih milestone, ‘ 
another shelter-house has been put up, for the protection 1 
of large Mrties who may be caught in a snow-storm cm the ' 
Pass. Since its construction in 1893, a large party of 
Government mule drners owe their escape from death 
to the shelter-house provided. There are, in all, three 
intermediate shelters for travellers in the winter. T^ 
telegraph iwles standing out bare and gaunt on the 
mountain side, are a friendly guide to the tniMlMb* 
caught in a storm. On a e/tar ewy the view froih (lie 
Rajdiangan is one of the finest in Kaslunir. This may 
be said lo apply to many mountain summits in G^it, 
Ladakh and elsewhere. But Nanga Fsrbat and Haraimdib 
are a glorious sight anywhere. To«tfae North lisei the 
great ntountain, to fhe N.->E. Hanamkb if^peo Sbm, 10 
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the West, nnge upon range of the snows of Khagan, 
Shamsbibri, and Kaj-i-nag, to the South and S -R the 
fine peaks of the Pir Panja), from Soondri 13,700 fuct, 
overlooking the Banihal and Mohu })asses, to ApiAi vat’s 
ridge, 1 3,500 feet, above Gulniarg. One can sit and gaze 
for hours :it such vievs. 'Pbe visitor wbo has not yet* 
seen Nanga Part)at, shoufdpertainly make this tri|V; three 
days there and baek (i) Bannipur to Tragbal, (3) Tra^ibal 
to Pass and back, (j) Boat. 

l..eavtng the ikuis, the road descends by zig-zagf to 
Zedkusu 9,050 feet (the old stage), through a ferest of 
silver birch, and silver fir ; thence it runs comparatively 
level, to Gotai,*two miles further down the stream. aThe 
birch forests have been ruined, by that arch destroyer 
of ^une, the Kashmiri and Poonch goat herd. The later 
l>art “of this match passes through charming forests and 
«>ver severaf nice brooks. The rest-house, a stout log-hut, 
i-i prettily situated and has been provided with new 
chimneys. No supplies of any kind are available. 

4. Qoraito Qurais. — Distansf, 16 miks. 

This is an easy march as regards gradients. 'I'he 
road follows the left bank to Kanzilwan, a village situated 
in the forest on the opposite bank, above the junction 
of the Zedkusi stream with the Kishenganga River. 
Tm toad then aosses the Zedkusi, and a little bdbw, 
four ihiles frdm Giirai, the Kishenganga River is spanned 
by a picturesque cantilever bridse of masonry and deodar. 
The new road follows the right bank of the river, over 
bore hill-sides passing the suspension bridge opposite the 


'***1l8r the tweefit ot those who, owjns to bad weather ceodiitoM 
dieMwte, have beeautieUe to see this mouaiain, the following note 
nwy he oe^M. On the Benwnlo road, at nilettone f to the right, 
dM Nonh. the wIdieoiitRer of Nange nsrhai just showsin a JiM 
over thv.^ baiwaea Aha-Tnng hiO, md the monatatai sidehmond. 
Oradwriiy me assay peak dean itself and « | mOes stands tm 
heldtar, wrii cossn w ied afriast the dsriwr near maoBiaiiiii, The 
manMnc nuM he deiraadeleadleaibaswhaa 1 aaw it oaOiEiahar 
aoth. f 90a. 
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Gurais fort, one mile short of the stage. The old road 
crosses the Kishenganga near some Oujar huts by a 
country bridge about the loth mile, running through 
some lovely glades, then over a spur, beyond which is 
the fine Poplar plantation at the entrance of the Gurais 
valley proi)er. 'Phe rest-house is about a mile above the 
Fort, oh the right bank of ths river. The new chimnies 
draw well. Supplies are obtainable. P. O. and T. O. 

Qurais, 7,800 feet above the sea, is one of the pietiiest 
valleys in Kashmir. Its length is about ten miles, and 
its widlh from a mile to mile and a half. It i.s composed 
of several villages sc.ittered about the pjgin, clusters of 
picturcstiue log huts Beyond the last village is a fort, 
or more properly a godown occupied by the Naib 
Tahsildar. The greater part of the valley is under 
cultivation. On the opjwsite bank of the river are 
grand cliffs, limestone hills, which rise almost perpendi- 
cularly 2,500 to 5,000 feet above the river. Behind 
Gurais, to the south, arc wooded mountains and some 
pretty valleys. Neaily opposite the middle of the valley 
is a gorge in the centre of the cliffs on the North. U]> 
this eorge, a track leads to the heights above, which 
still hold a few ibex, but here, as at Gugai, generally 
only sm.all heads will be obtained. From Gurais to 
the summit, where a camp can be pitched, is a very hard 
climb, and occupies coolies with loads the whole day — 
1 2 hours. Gurais is celebrated for its ponie«, which 
will also be found running wild on the grassy slo])es 
above the cliffs. From the Gurais Fort, a short cut for 
coolies and foot travellers runs up the Nallah at the back 
of the Ziarat, direct to the top of the Rajdiangan Pass 
and on to Bandipur. 

This beautiful valley, though most easy of approach, 
rarely attracts ordinary visitors. Few ladies have seen 
it. Its general surroundings, the valley, structure of the 
houses, its moderate climate tempered by a constant 
breeze m.tke it worthy of a visit by all who claim to 
know Kashmir. 
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The |)c<ii;lc cf Gurais are of Darcl descent, but 
have now a considerable mixture of Kashmiri bl^ocl in 
them. 

At Kan/ilwan previously mentioned, the* liver 
makes an abrupt turn to the north. Between this turn 
of the river and Giigai, ahe valley becomes so narrow 
and the hill-sides so steepf that in spite of a favourable 
climate very little cultivation exists, and there ate but 
few inhabitants. Up the valley a difficult sporting rpuie 
leads over the Gugai Pass, to the we-^tern feeder tif thy 
Astor River. 

The marches are tis follows : — • 

1. Kanzilwan to Thoalmt, -10 miles. Baktaor 
is a delightfully situated village on ihe river, three miles 
below Kanij'ilwan. I'he path to it just rideablc, passes 
through pretty patches of forest, across two fine margs, 
wliieh are about 200 feet above the river. Sirdari is 
five miles l>elow 1 'hoabut and Phuhvain, five miles 
further down. On the height.s above Baktaor and those 
facing Kanzilwan one sees tracks on the mountain side, 
along which, late in September and in October, slag are 
said to pass from the seclusion of the dense Kaniri 
forests to Kashmir, after the growth of the horn. 

2. Gugai . — Follow up the Gugai stream, branch off 
at Chota Gugai and camp under pa.ss. The goidg is 
difficult owing to water continually crossing the tract. 

3. Burzil , — 10 miles. Cross pass over 12,000 feet. 
The ascent to the crest occupies five hours after climb- 
ing four intermediate ridges, each of which looks like 
the summit. I’he first part of descent is very sleep. 

4. BiaL — 10 miles. March down valley. 

5. Lohinkadar , — 10 miles. Crossing the Kamri 
River. 

6. Astar. — Four marches, 39 miles, see Kamri route 
ahead. I'his is a sporting route open only to pedes- 
trians. In the seventies some good ibex were 
occasionally bagged in Gugai. 
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Gurais to Dras by 7 Hail Galley, -^Auikorih^ 
I)e Bourbel. 


Staobs 


No. ‘ 


From 


To 


Distance, 

in 'AUitude. 
nlUes. 


Rbmark.«. 


1 


a 

3 

4 

5 

A 

7 

8 
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I Churuwan . 


Churuwan . I I..orloken 


Bodal ... { (xujrind 
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AbdttUiun .. { Koradgai . 


Koradgai 

HaoUal 
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, Mvshki 
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4 

ti 


liOrlokcD ... Burnat i% 

Rnrnai .. 1 7.adgai . ; a 

Zodgai ... * PurnnaTibi) ^ a 

Parana Ttlail | Uadagani .. | lo 

Badagam ... Ik>da1 ... Q 
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7^ 

j6 


fa 

9 

7 


ITotal distance, Bi % 


8 . 


Cross by Burzil 
Bridge* 

Cross Chakbol 
ridge.iijooofeet 
At %% miles* 
Descent steep 
I and altppenr of 
' a»aoo ibet. 

‘ eamp jidaUi 
! grass plain on 
i c^e of thick 
t forest. 


aso' I Viltdfe and 

I Tbana. 

Viilage and 

Tbana* 




Hamlet* 

Croia Koonbol 
Pass igtOGO fact 
at 6 mtifs. 
Hatnleu 
VfOage. 

Seriei of smoU^ 
villages ; one 
fort and Thaoa* 
6^Chap.XVltI. 


5. Qtirals to Pachwiiri.— miks. 

The road continues up the barren right bank of the 
Kishenganga. towards the Tilsd goige. The eallejr ii 
here blocked hf a high i^ramidal mountaia On one 
side of this mountain pbe rights through a wiidpaidbUM 
ravine, issues the Tilail River, the true source of the 
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Kishenganga ; on the other, the Western, escapes the 
smaller and clearer river, the Burzil, rising near thepass of 
the same name. The Astor road continues on thf right 
bank of the latter imayi miles. A mile above Charitwan, 
a large village, where the road diverges to Tilaii, the Astor 
road crosses to the opposite bank returning again, a 
mile further up. «The valley up which this march runs is 
narrow and bounded by high mountains, on the slopes 
of which is a good deal of Pine forest, which, as jhe 
level rises, is replaced by S|}ruce and Silver Fir ^ • 

Small patches of cultivation are passed, where the 
villagers have* terraced the alluvial plaU'au bordering 
the river, and where scanty croiis of buckwheat and fieas 
are grown. 

At B.nigla (8,300 feet), 10 mites from the Gurais bunga* 
low, the route to Astor by the Kainri Pass turns off and up 
to the left for Gurikot of Gurais. At Pachwari the same 
accommodation is provided for travellers as at Gurais, 
and milk and fowls cm be obtained with some difficulty. 

6 . Pachwari to Burzil Chowki.— 10,740 /af, 
distona, mUes, 

A inarch with an easy gradient up the open grassy 
valley. At 5 miles, Minimarg is reached, where the 
Telegnpih Office is maintained all the year round, at the 
high devatibn of 9,700 feet. The men are fully ratlbn- 
e^ provided with snow shoes and are made as comfort- 
able as possible. But they ie.id a hard, lonely and mono- 
tonous existence and, several lives have been lost by 
avalanches during winter and spring, when mending the 
line. No supplies are obtainable, except firewood < 
The bungalow is weatherproof, but not luxurious. 

At Bursil the road toms off N.-E. for SkirdQ vi& the 
Deosai pbun and the Burji Pass (fee Baltistan). 

7. Itandl Chowfct to Chttlom Chowki.— oO/sAiwv, 
16 nmet, 

^ K oterne march. The road rises by a succession of 
mgimg% for diree miles, to the comparative^ lewd 
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ground, at the top of the Pass. This is a dangerous 
spot, and it was here that the detachment of the 5th 
GoorJjhas suffered severely in October 1891 when on 
their way to the Hunza Nagar Expedition. A severe 
storm set in about noon, accompanied by spindrift, and 
the track was quickly obliterated. Blinded by the dead- 
ly spindrift, whirlint; particles of frozen snow, the parly 
wrre unable to find their way, and the whole night was 
spent on the pass. One officer, 5th Goorkhas, and 8i>me 
sixty camp-followers and drivers were severely frost- 
bitten. Many of the litter died at Astor, and all were 
more or less mutilated for life. 'I'his dicasler following 
ond in the previous year at the Kajdiangan Pass, to say 
nothinL' of unfortunate mail runners occasionally lost in 
the snow, caused measures to be taken to euard against 
similar accidents. A high shelter, resembling a light- 
house, has been erected on strong piles, 30 feet above 
the ground, at what is con'^idered the dangerous | lace, 
and where travellers are most likely to lose their way. A 
second good stiucture, with a plinth of 10 fett above the 
ground, has been erected on the summit of the pass it- 
self. The height of the pass is 13,500 feet, and it is 
seldom clear of snow for more than two months in the 
year. Vive miles from the summit, on the Gdgil side, a 
third shelter has been built at a place called Sirdarkote. 
This might be useful for travellers returning from Gilgit 
in the early spring, as it would enable them to get close 
up to the Pas.s, and take advantage of any fine weather to 
cross. But, as a rule, it is only occupied by mail runners. 
CViillum Chowki is an indifferent rest-house ;«nd affords 
small comfort. Nothing but firewood is obtainable. 

8 . Chillum Chowki to Qodai. — Distance^ 17 miles. 

Exf ept as regards distance, this is an easy inarch. 
Four miles after leaving Chillnm, the vill<)ge of Das is 
reached ; and again four miles further do« n, the village 
of Krim (Khirim), fo,5co feet. These are both inhabit- 
ed by Dards, a more manly and generous race than the 
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Kafihmiris of the valley proper. Milk and sheep are 
procurable at these villages. Just bel'>w Kfim, a very 
j)eculiar avalanche of stones took place in September 
1888. Immense masses of stone, which had apparent- 
ly been collecting for centuries, suddenly broke away 
from the Moraine at the head of a side nallah, and came 
thundering down ^he hill-stde into the stream, w'hu:h was 
blocked by the debris, so as to form a small lake, — still 
existing. At Das the traveller sees the first cultivation 
North of the Burzil. Barley and peas are the staple, 
products, 'rhe bungalow at Godai is a comfortable 
one, and suppUes are obtainable. A few hours’ sport may 
be had in the stream amongst the snow trout. • 

9. Godai to Astor— 16 wiles, 

'rhe road follow'S the right bank of the Burzil, I his 
march at one time ^as an extremely difficult one, but 
is now comparatively easy. Seven miles fiom Godai, 
the village of Nowgam is reached, and a very prosperous 
appearance it presents. Indian corn flourishes, and 
wheat, buckwheat, and lentils, grow' well. Potatoes arc 
cultivated and fruit is abundant. The ruling family is of 
Persian origin and, like the Rajah of Astor, claims 
descent from the followers of Baber. Just above this 
village, in July 1S94, a mud flood came down ;ind 
blocked the stream, forming a lake of respectable di- 
mensions. 7 'his has greatly increased the picturesriuc 
appearance of the village, hut at the cost of many 
fine acres of arable land, and the much-prized polo 
ground. Half a mile below Nowgam, the road crosses 
to the left bank of the stream ; here a most turbulent 
torrent, by cantilever bridge of So-feet span, and again 
re-crosses to the right bank a mile further down. About 
three-quarters of a mile from the lower bridge the 
Burzil joins the Kamri stream, both uniting to form 
the Astor River, which is here spanned by a wire rope 
suspension bridge. The road skirting the mosperpus 
village of Gurikot (of Astor), follows the left bank to 
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Astor, seven miles distant It was on this inarch, when 
apprcachina the mouth of the gorge through which the 
Burzil River enters the Astor Valley, beyond the high 
old Moraine which blocks the side valley, that the 
Alpine traveller, Sir Martin Conwny, was struck sridi 
the greater scenery of the Himalayas. ** It was here, 
for the first time, that the scales of the Alps fell from 
my eyes i the mightier magnitude of these regions was 
revoaM to me, and nature took on a vaster, if not 
nobler, magnificence.” Astur, called Hasora by the 
Dogras, is built on a plateau high above the river. A 
Rajah resides here, as well as his Waz j, who has a 
country house at Gurikot. There is a good polo ground, 
also a large fort, a dispensary, and a small garrison. 
In spite of its high elevation (7,838 fe^t) the climate is 
decidedly warm in the summer, and most trying heat is 
experienced on all the marches ahead. Thm is a good 
rest-house, also postal and telegraph offices. 

Four miles above Astor, now the summer quarters 
of the Gilgit Agency, is one of the most lovely camping 
grounds it is possible to iroagme. A riding path start- 
ing from behind the fort takes one up, and this beautiial 
plateau suddenly comes into view as a delightful sur- 
prise. Small pine-clad spun run down and surround 
it. Tiny streams npple down the two sides of Ais 
nature's polo-ground, covered with springy v«^y^ turf. 
At the further end, Nanga Parbat's Sootbem spocSh 
white with eternal snow, rise grandljr above everything. 
This plateau bean the local name of Jubarkhan. 

10. Aetor to Oaskliln.— is saAkc. 

Formerly, a most trying wearying journey ; thisis now 
one of the easiest on the road. The roaid gtadui^ 
descends to the river. The almost vertical ctid' at Tatn, 
six miles below Astor, ft now negotiated by meaw pf 
a gallery a little above Ute highest flood-tevd of tm 
riva- ; andstbe former te^ous ascent and desoeet of 
neaijf .000 feet is saved thereby. The ssde Utmoa «t 
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Harcho and Liskomb, ti and la miles respectively 
from Astor, whidi join ihe river on its left bank) are 
liable to mud floods. A remarkable one occurred 
in 1894, which carried away both road bridges, and is 
described by an eye-witness as having come down in a 
wail of liquid mud, nearly 30 feet high. At I^skhin 
there is a comfortable bungalow, and supplies are obtain- 
able. The Bolder and Rakiot Nallahs, once celebrated 
for Markhor and Ibex, can be reached from Daskbiu 
** and Harcho. , « 

11. Daskhin to Dolan.— Z>/V/a/frir, ii mi/ft. 

This is in evety respect an easy march, four miles of 
which run through the Muskhin Pine forest, which con- 
tains the Pinui Geratdiami or edible pine. The bungalow 
at Doian is of the same useful type as the general run of 
rest-houses on the road, and supplies are obtainable. 

13 . Doian to RnnJI, — Distance^ \% miles. 

Deseription f 1881)— Ixiwer route. This may safely be 
teimed a ghastly march. “No water is obtainable until 
close to Ramghat. The road is most difficult. It consists 
of ups and downs, ins and outs, over hideous rocks. 
In summer the heat and glare are excessive and trying, 
while there is danger from rocks and stones constantly 
(ailing frmn “ above.” 

. Deser^tiem (1901). — “This once-dreaded march, 
thanks to the firm of Speeding & Co., is now compara- 
tivelv simple” The first ten miles are through the 
Hattu Pir and the Shaitan Nallah. Mr. Appleford and the 
men who cut the road out of solid rock in the dangerous 
portion, iThere many lives-* were sacrificed in its con- 
shgiction, deserve all credit for the result. The utter 
dstmaitonof this part of tbecoOQtry must be seen to be 
aj^eciated.. A friend writes to me : “ Dante's Inferno, 
«l,#epjel«d by Oo^ve Dore, fiUhi short of the awo* 

. ' I — - — , — — 

* Fillfl«iHWwerel|illea«Rd sedsiMowlibrlife. 
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inspiring and savage grandeur of the Ilatiu Pir.’' 
Kew travellers will, I fancy, pass certain rock galleries 
in ibis portion of the road with feelings unmovcfl, 
as they gaze into the depth on the torrent raging 
through the v\ild gorge hundreds of feet below. Ten 
miles from Doian, the Asto^ River is crossed by a 
wire fhispcMision bridge at Rarnghat. The road 10 
Chilas, 46 miles distant, hero turns off to the left, follow- 
ing the Astor River to its junction with the Indus, a mile 
lower down. A brief account of the road to this very 
^'isolated outpost is given later on. 

The neighbourhood of the Hatiu is associated 
with the great Indus flood of 1841. South of the 
Hattu Pir, half a mile below where the Lechar Nallah 
joins the Indus, and six miles from Rarnghat, as the 
result of an earthquake, a whole mountain side subsided 
into the river, completely blocking the flow of this 
mighty stream. For six months, the waters accuniidaied 
behind the barrier. The Indus rose to the level of the 
lUinji, and the tidal line can be seen to this day on the 
oppv)$iic shore. A vast lake formed, which extended 
back up the (Jilgit Valley to its junction with the Hunza 
River, a distance of 35 miles. The dam held until the 
water rose and began to flow over 5 then the huge 
volume of water forced the barrier and the lake 
emptied itself in one day. Great loss of life and 
properly followed the course of the tidal wave. The 
Sikh army, camped in the low plain of Chach on the 
banks of Indus near Atlock in the Punjab, hundreds 
(»f miles away, was swept away. At two o’clock in the 
afternoon one day in the beginning of June, the waters 
were suddenly seen coming down on them, The camp 
was completely overwhelmed : 500 .soldiers at once 
l^erished ; only those escaped who could reach the hill- 
sides. A native witness somewhat pithily describes the 
scene : “ As a woman with a wet towel sweeps away 
a legion of ants, so the river blotted out the army of 
the Rajah.” 
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In 1858 a secon<l flood r crurred, caused in the s;iitie 
way by the bursting of the barrier of rin artificial Jake, 
formed by a landslip that look place in the Shinshal 
Valley in Hunza. 'J'his flood swept down the flunza 
and Gilgit Rivers to the Indu«, producing a wave, by 
which the waters of a large tributary, the Kabtil River, 
were penned back, and .overflowing deslrr)ytAl the 
Briusb canlonmei^ of Now'shera in the Fiinjal). The 
iniere.'^ting account of these floods has been taken from 
Drew. 

A liiile ahead of Ranighat is the Dashkut or Misikiii' 
stream, a forr^idablc torrent for <iak runners during 
sumiufr m ft)rmcr days. Passing this the road rise^ to 
Runji. om e a richly cultivated plain, rn vv a hideous desert. 
Bunji or Bawnnja (52) is said to have reference to the 
numl^ors of villages that covered the plain previous 
to the flood of 1841. It IS now a military post necessary 
for giiardii‘g the bridges over the Indus and Asior 
Rivers. 

Ther*: is a Post and Telegraph Office, a.s well as a 
small bazaar. 'Phe heat in summer is most .severe, and 
one may here remind the pedestrian to carry drinking 
water on this marcli. 'I'he redeeming feature of Bunji 
is a wonderful mountain sight. Looking down the 
Indus Valley, a view of die North side t f Mount Nanga 
Parbai, 26,600 feet, peak and range is obtained. Twe*nty' 
tw’o thousand feet of mountain face, rocky slopes, pre- 
ci)nces, glaciers, icecliflfs and snow-fields are seen at 
one glance. This glorious and impressive view is one 
of the unique sights of the world. No other mountain 
in the world is thus disclosed, the majority of high 
peaks being shut off by foot ranges. Sir Martin Conway 
was greatly impressed with this view. “ Northward we 
beheld Rikapushi (25,500 feet) lifting his silver spear, with 
the many pointed mass of beauteous Deobanni (20,154 
feet on his Eastern flank, and a white outlier of Haratnosh 
(24,270 feet) further to the right But southward was the 
great view. There the clouds played at hide and seek 
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with majestic Nangq Parhat, and presently ran aisay dis- 
closing the wiiole mountain from its (then) urtex- 
plnred base in Chilas, which the Indus washes, to its lung 
and splintered crest. To sit and w.itch the evening light, 
U{)on 16,000 feet of ire ami snow, was a pleasure granted 
to few; we enjoyed it to the full in silence and amazement.” 

13 Bunji to 5 afed P^rl. — Distance^ 18 mUe^. 

'I'hc summer heat during the next two niaiches is 
vety trying, being {|iiite on a pir with tlie plains of the 
'Punjab. The load follows the sandy plain to the Indus 
for seven miles. At mile 199 ihegreat river is crossed 
by an iron wire suspension bridge with’ a span of 335 
feet. I'his bridge was designed by the hue Mr. Warwick 
Johnson, M.i.c.i!.., and the structure completed in 1893 
It IS called the Pertab Sing Hndge after H. H the Maha- 
rajah of Kashmir. The ascent from the bridge on the 
North side is precipitous, and a succession of short zigzags 
carries the road into open ground. * Ten miles from the 
bridge is the Safed Pari rest-house. No supplies ufu 
available, and the place is desolate in the rxtteme. 
If supplies arc needed, reference should be made before- 
hand to the State Civil Officer, Gilgit. As far as Minawar, 
9 miles short of Gilgit, the road is entirely across an 
and hot desert, and is generally ridden over as quickly 
as |)ossible. Previous to the construction of the suspen- 
sion bridge, in winter, the Indus was crossed by feny, 
and in summer by raft, opposite the village of Sai, 
1 24 miles above Bunji. The passage of the Indus 
opposite Sai is associated with the recapture of 
Gilgit hy the Dogras, a stiategical movement sirhich 
redounds greatly to their credit. The incident is as 
follows: llie Commana«r-in«Jhief *‘Sainee Des” of 
the Kashmir Troops having eng^ed the atteBtiew of the 
Gilpt Troops at Sai Fort, keeping up a dewltoiy Ak 
during the day-time, withdiesr m the eveiting to dunjL 
Here several hundi^ goats were quickly kSlod dim 
skinned. By inflating thcee with air, he was eartlwi fegr 
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their aid silently to cross the Indus near Sai at nUrht 
with a sufficient force to attack the enemy on the other 
bank, The surprise thus {^ann«l was complete,’ and 
the bold ComraandeMn-Chtef, by most plucky oasb, thus 
secured the road to Gilgit which fed the second time into 
the hands of the Maharajah. The intense cold of the 
waters of the Indus was sufficient tu numb the nuscles 
of many brave Ifogras, who perished in the stream. 

14. Safed Pari to Qllclt. — Distance, r8 milts. ^ 

Between Chamogah and Munawar is the fami'U^ Hhup 
Sing Parii, where the Kashmir Army was destroyed 
in 1852. It k a narrow space on the bank of, the 
liver between the water and the alluvial dilT. *(>11 
reaching the place, on hi*> way to the relief of Gilgit, 
General Bhup Sing found the lood barricaded with 
^ngars, stone nails some of which are still standing. 
These wtte held by the united forces of Hunza and 
Nagar, who'aurrounded the army and, after staiving them 
out, cut them to pieces. A hundred or two were taken 
ptisoners and sold into slavery. One of them, a child 
then, was afterwards my shikari at Gilgit. This defeat 
was not completely avenged until 1891, when a small 
force, composed chiefly of Kashmir Impenal Service 
Troops, under Colonel A Durand, broke the long-boast- 
ed power and bravado of these turbulent and isobaed 
tribes and drove the Hunza ruler into exile. Opposite 
Chamogah left bank, a very floe su^iension bridge has 
been thrown across the Gilgit River, thus opening out the 
left bank for settlers and cultivation. Manaaar is a large 
village at the mouth of a Nallab nanied aiur it, a^ 
between it and Gilgit are the Sakwar and Koomber ra- 
vines. Fonunflesshortof Gilgit, the Hunaastream joina 
the IcR bankof ibe G 9 g^ River. Looking up the Bunsa 
Vikihy the Kilta Peak, 20^000 feet, ia the smkiiy ofa|ect 
Tlris peak is also vniMe from near Doian. 

Oil^a mflitaiy eanumuient, aa well as the bead- 
4IP8rteis of a huge dkiriet, is pow a very i||i|iortai>t 
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frontier station It is in charge of a 'Political Agent. 
The Agency stands in a plateau about a mile above 
the fort. 'Inhere are hospitals under the. care of the 
Ageoi y Surgeon ; also Post and Telegraph offices. 
In winter the climate is cold and bracing, though Snow is 
rarely seen. In spite of its elevation, 4»896 feet, the 
Slimme r heat, June to end ot .August, is severe, and 
sandflies are very troublesome. 

One of the earliest explorers of Dardistan, Lieutenant 
Cr. \V. Hayward, lies buried in the corner of the orchard 
below the Agency garden in Gilglt. Hayward, tlien on 
his second journey to Yasin, was murdered at Darkut, 
8 marches beyond Gilgit, by f»rd(*r of Mir Wali, King of 
Yasin, whom he had made a friend of, and had un- 
wisely promised to bring his complaints against the 
Kashmir Government b^ore the Viceroy of India, who 
was not disposed to interfere. According to Mr. Drew, 
** Mir Wali was vexed at Hayward having effected 
nothing for him, was annoyed to see baggage containing 
gifts of great value going on for others, beyond his 
dominions ; and, lastly, was enraged at an angry discus- 
sion between guest and host.’* For Mir Wall, a man 
who thought little of taking life (murder being a minor 
offence in these parts), this was sufficient cause for murder 
and robbery. The siory of the murder is very sad and 
peculiar. Aware of his danger at the time from a party 
of men sent out by Mir Wali, with the feigned object 
of escorting him ovir the Pass, Hayward sat up all night 
writing, with his rifle across his knees and his revolver 
beside him. His servants had been guarded in the 
evening. Towards dawn sleep overpowered him, and hia 
head fell forwards on the table. This was the opportu- 
nity waited for by the men who were watching him. 
Pulling away the tent poles suddenly, the tent fell over 
him as a net. He was seized, bound, taken outside, 
and told he was teoing to be kiile 1. Hayward begged as 
a favour to be allowed to see the sun rise once more, and 
promised, if permitted to go up to an adjacent mound, 
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he yf^M return of his accord and meel his death. 
This r^ue^t Was gntnted, and he was unbound. Ascend- 
ing (he mtKind alone, he kneeled down, faced the rising 
sun and *pfa^ed. After a short time, he rose and 
returned to his murderers quite calmly. 1'hey are said 
to have drawn their swprds, and to have commenced a 
war dance, when one man suddenly cut down f I&yward, 
and the other assassins followed. The ror[>se, it is said, 
was not buried, but covered with stones undei a rgck. 
The coolness displayed by Hayward impressed even his 
murderers greatly, and, according to the local stoty, hao 
he delayed hi^ return some time longer his life might 
have been spared. His five servants, with one exception 
^met the same fate . Three months latet his body 
was recovete^l through the Cj/Torts of Mr Drew, who 
recognized the remains by the beard attached to the 
skull. Hayward’s murder was never aveneed by us, and 
during my .stay in Cilgit, 1881, this was always looked 
upon locally as a wondrous anomaly. According to 
Sir George Robertson, Mir Wall was sf>mc tune after 
ousted and slain by his own brother, Pahlwan Bahadur, 
who subsequently, in 1880, beaded the rising against 
Gtlgit when Colonel John Biddulph was Agent. 
Pahlwan himself, “ in sui more ” was eventually 
murdered 

Hayward’s gravestone, now shaded by vines, records : 

TO THE MEMORY OF 

Lieutenant G. W. HAYWARD, 

MtiaUist of the Royal Gtographical Society of London^ 
who was cruelty murdered at Darkut^ July i^th, 1870, 
on his journey to explore the Patnir Steppe. 

This monument is erected to a gcUlant officer and accom* 
pushed iraivelhr by His Highness the Maharajah cf 
Kashmir^ at the instanee of the Royal GeogropkUal 
Sotitiy of London. 

O^OK 
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Bajcrote. — Nearly ojiposile Manawar, on the left 
bank o! the (iilgit Kivur, is the bagrote ravine, which was 
visited Isy the late Colonel H. C. B. Tanner (then Agent 
at Gil\5it) and myself in March i88i. Crossing the 
Gilgit and Hiinza River by rope bridges, three marches 
look us up to the head of the Nallah where are great 
glaciers. On our return joitrney we crossed the Gilgit 
River below Manawar oil a rnussuck raft. Since then, 
communications have improved, and one can cross 
the Culgit River by a suspension bridge opposite 
Chamtjg.ch, four miles below Hagrote The valley has 
also (1892) been visited by a parly of ^mountaineers, 
and' Sir Martin ('onway has described this region 
very fully in . hi'' charming hook ‘‘Climbing in the 
Karakoium Himalayas,” Bagrole claiming their first 
attention. 'Fhe extent of alac'ier area is some 100 
square miles. 

1 ’he Nallah lies hidden between the great peaks of 
Kikapushi, Dirran and Deoimnui. The head of the 
ravine is formed by two valleys filled with glaciers, the 
Dirran Range separating the two branches. The crown 
of Dirran rises to 24,470 feet. 'Fhe Western glacier is 
frtie surface moraine and broken into seracs, a weird and 
wondrous sight. The Eastern glacier is covered with 
moraine for some ten miles fiom its snout. Sat is the 
last village up th^ valley. In winter, flocks of snow 
pigeon ( Colttmba ftuconaid) are seen here, also hares. 
In early spring the lhund«Ting reverberations of snow 
avalanches are constantly heard above Sat. 

Route by the Kamri Pass * 

The route by the Kamri Pass ».ow calls for some 
description. The marches are as follows : — 

* For Uie latest additions to this route 1 am indebted to Captain 
Macintosh, 
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Sriftat^^ar Ui 7*.vf /h/fzi/ /*ass\ 

\ 


* 0 , 


i Citinitv ... KaitiM I itunKfilo^. 

a Kamil KriUpai^i i.} C'k}<«s iCaniri I\i.Sb 

^ I 14.050 ftvi. No 

I bunifalow. 

3 Kalapani . Shankar^arli ... 12 > Hiingalow. • 

4 Siiankarf^arh . , Kattu ..1 15 ! Ikinp.'ilow, I*, O, 

s; Kattii .. * .'Vstoi ... 20 j Ikj^ P. 0 .% 

' ' ! *1.0. 

_! JL : : -! 

The buniialows are bare rough log huts, of tne old 
Kashmir style. In two, R ittu aod Kamri, are a couple 
of chairs and table. There arc no beds in my. If 
marches 2 and 3 are completed in one day, as is usual, 
tents can be dispensed with. 'I'he new load is a six-foot 



bridle path on a good alignment, and is kept in fair 
repair. As an alternative route, it pos.sesses the advan- 
tage of abundance of fodder for baggage animaLs and 
is used by traders on tneir return inarch. The scenery 
is grander, and two of ilte vi .ws alone compen.sale for 
the trouble of the journey. $ 


I Qurais to Kamri.— t6 mrVrs, 

The first ten miles of this march follows the Burzi! 
Road as far as Bangla, At Bangla (8,200 feet) the Kamri 
route diverges and zigzags up a spur to the left. Anout 
a mile further up is the little village of Gurikot of 
Gurais, and above it, to the right, a small hollow where 
travellers used to camp at 9,200 feet. The r<jad goes 
mostly over open hill-sides, occ.isionally pissing through 
a small pine forest. In the summer (July) these moun- 
tain slopes are a wonderful blaze of colour. Yellow and 
purple asters, wild geranium, white sweet-scented colum- 
bine grow in wild profusion, as well as quantities of 
Edelweiss. The hut is situated in a clearing in the 
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forest. Supplies are difficult to obtain and water is 
scarcer the two springs close by often running dry. 

2.t Kamri to Kaiapanl— Distance, ^mi/es. 

The Kamri Pass, 14,050 feet, is crossed in this march. 
For the first half mile the road win(ts through forest. 
About ft mile further up, at ,t 1,000 feet, Is a camping 
ground, Mehta Dup, used by the Imperial Service 'Iroops 
Oh their march to and from Rattu Pir. It is a much exposed 
position, and marks a disaster that occurred many years 
ago. A detachment of sepoys, with their commandant 
Mehta was here caught in a blizzard and nearly half 
their^ number were frozen to dt-ath, or perished in the 
snow drifts. Hence the place is called Mehta Dup. 
Two and a half miles of easy ascent along the open hill- 
side, still covered with flowers, gradually becoming 
scarcer, brings the traveller to the highest point of the 
pass. One should try to reach the summit as early as 
possible : for clouds collect around the higher peaks after 
7 or 8 A.M. If the horizon is clear, a glorious view 
burst.s upon the traveller, as he gazes with adud'ration 
perhaps mixed with awe, on the great mountain of the 
Norti ern Hinialajas, and on the many peaks supfK)rting 
it. *l'he base covered by the central mountain and 
neighbouring [>eaks, according to Vigne, covers an area 
of seven miles. 

On commencing tiie descent, one crosses a grassy or 
snowy level, as the case may be, for 300 yards, and the 
path then zigzags down by a steep gradient to the head 
of the Kamri River. For n«*arly two miles the ground is 
swamp\ ; the river then turns to the left, and the road, 
crossing it byasnow bridge, continues down the right bank. 

Kalapani is a stream about 10 miles from the top 
of the pass, which joins the right bank t>f the Kamri. 
There is now a village beyond h, whence a few supplies 
' can be obtained* But if th elements are favourable, 
the traveller is advised to push on to Shankargarh. As 
one descends to the zone of trees, on the left bank are 
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often patches <>f birch forest^ from the valley bottom far 
up the mountain sid^s enveloping woods of dark pine In 
the cover of these* dense forests the Kashmir are 
said to lie up during the growth of the new horn. 
The little tracks one occasionally sees running across 
gaps in the forest are^aid by the shikaris to be the 
paths followed by stags a<i night Red bears ar^ found 
here in the spring* 

3. Kalapani to Shankargarh.- \2 omies. 

The road continues by an easy gradient ak)ng life 
right bank of the Kamri River, mostly cros.s[ng the 
gentle slopes T)etween the foot of the mountains and 
the river. At one spot a nasty corner is turned, where 
the road pa^ses along the face of a precifuce overhang- 
ing the river, a narrow place, where accidents o* rur to 
baggage animals. Shoitly after this the road takes a 
turn to the right, over a sm iil open plain ; after about 
half a mile across this, it bcais away from the river 
towards the mouths of the Nallah, where is situated the 
rest-house. Shmkargarh is on the left of the large 
stream (kn >wn formerly as Lohinhadar) which comes 
down from the Nailah to the East, ]>as.ses clo>e to the 
North front of tiie bungalow and joins me Kamri stream 
half mile lower down. From the pass to this point, 
up to the year 1881, no habitations or cultivation were 
met with. A certain loneliness and melancholy, nard to 
define, prevailed, perhaps intensified by the traces of 
former cultivate m, and the marks ol deserted viil ges; 
this desertion of the country^ was caused by the raids 
made by the ('hilas people as late as 1850. Although 
raiding has long ceafied, the homesteads and water- 
courses have not tiren rebuilt, looking straigi»l down 
the valley North from near the bungalow is a fine view 
of Nanga Farbat. ^ 

4. Shankargarh to Hmttu. -^Di^ianu, 15 miUs, 

Just outside the bungalow, the stream is crossed by a 
wiKKlen bridge known as Chicheri Kadal, and about 
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two nriilos heyoi d is the r;jmpinji giounci used by the 
Inipcrtal Service* 'froops At the end of the third mile, 
the h.iiLilets and f ultivation of Marn^ai are passed. Two 
miles further on is the Uirili Nallah, which, flowing 
down a wide Ijcd, is split up into several streams before 
its junction with tl.e Kamri Io^^er down. Here are a 
few little water-mills. * 

On the North Inink the rondascei ds a plateau. From 
this* point at sunrise, i efere clouds liave obscured the 
s<;y, Niwiga Parbat suddenly comes into view. Interven- 
ing ranges hide the liase. above which thi-^ granri 
niouijt*ain towers, white and majestic. The portion of 
pure unsullit'd snow, exposed to the eye, is in 
section at least 1 2,000 feel. The trouble of the journey 
up to this point is well rep^nd by this sight. Measured 
on the map in a straight line, Nanga Parbat is ot ly 22 
miles distant. 

From here for about four miles the path continues 
along the right bank i»f the Kamri River, sometimes 
passing through copses on the hank, sometimes rising 
over spurs jutting out into the river. A little short of 
the village of Chain, the road crosses the Kamri River 
by a wwden bridge to the left bank, first passing along 
level ground, through a village and ciilti\ation, between 
hedges of wild roses, etc. The path then runs along 
bare grassy hill side^, rising an«i falling over the difl*erent 
spurs. At four miles from the bridge, it rises steeply to 
the corner of a long spur doited about with a few pine 
trees ; turns sharply to the left, and em- rges suddenly 
on to the Rnttu Plateau. Rattu is a plateau situated 
between the Mir Malik and Kamri Streams, which join 
lower down. It is about two miles long, with the greatest 
width of 5^ mile formed by m dulating gras-y hillocks. 
I'he grassy slc»t>cs on the Western <ide afft>rd splendid 
grazing. 'I'he Western hills across the Kamri River are 
quite bare. Pinus excelsis is grown on the Eastern slopes, 
otherwise the Marg is bare of trees, with the exception 
of willows and junipers on the banks of the river. At 
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Rattu and most ol’ iht* way down the Kamri Valley, 
carraway grows wild m laige quantities, 'rho ^sepoys 
collect and sell the seeds m the bazaars at lammu 
and Srinagar. Del clous wild rhubarb is lbund"^on the 
sides of ilie Kamn Ri\er as far as R;iltu. Snow trout' 
are caught in the Nallal)^ at 2nd, 3rd and 4tb stages ; they 
take the worm greedily. •Urial frequent the hifls about 
Rattu, bin are mostly small. Beais are found at the 
Mir Malik ravine. During suminei Rattu bainj the 
head (juarters of No. i Kashmir Mountain battery and 
one Battalion of In fanny, K I. Service, foT whose 
accomnualati^m huts are being giadnally erected.# 

• 

5. Rattu to .Astor — >0 w/Vcv, 

1 'iie path descends sharply In m llu pKitea.i In a 
w’ooden bridge, and soon cross- ariolbei pine budge, 
which spans n torrent lunhing down froiu the left, and 
Cnajam is leached in about 3 miles Here walnut 
trees are seen. Onwards rhe villages ar • mosll) shaded 
by fruit trees. I'hree miles beyond Cbagam I'-i path 
drops down to the Rapal Nallab spanned by » l ictmesque 
bridge. On the far side, thr traveller must pause to 
gaze up the Nallab and enjoy the pt'rfect rum view of 
hoary Nanga Parbat. The artist has hefoie him all 
the material fora gnat picture. The bridge fop the 
foregrriiind, ihe lugged pinC’* and other irces nn each 
flank, the snow im iintain towering above. This 
scene wa,s beautifully depicteo in monochrome by the 
late Colonel H C. B. 'rariner, frig. Survry,' whose 
work I had the gre^t pleasure of watching when we 
were qur.rtered alone at Gilgit 'Ihe path ahe^ul is un- 
interesting, ti e road crossing lo the right hank, return- 
ing again l** the h fi and after about five mihs the 
orchards of Gurikot (of Astor)come intn Mew. At (b;ri- 
kot the Burzil and Kamri ' oule join hands. Cmrikot 
is 14 miles from Rattu, and '•even good miles ren ain 
befnre Astor is reached. 
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The Rapal Nallah , — About 8 miles up this valley is 
the loyely village of Tarshing, its rich pastures border- 
ing the great glaciers. Half way to it is the village of 
ChoritV Beyond Tarshing, is the Tarshing Glacier, above 
which the mountain towers in a great rocky mass. 
This glacier is associated with#, considerable flood. In 
1850, tfte waterway underneath) it became blocked, and 
a lake was formed in the valley above, which in- 
creased much during the spring, until it became a mile 
and* a-balf long, with an extreme depth of 300 feet. 
Men h'ad to he put on the watch ; as soon as the water 
reached the top and begun to flow ovdr, ^ord was sent 
down the valley and all fled to the hill-side. A disas- 
trous flood ensued, that lasted three days, which des- 
troyed the prosperity of the village “ Choi ” by altering 
the course of the Jzizil River, from which the valley was 
irrigated. In the Astor Valley at Gurikot and Daskhin 
some ( ultivated lands were swept away. I his little ac- 
count given by Drew is interesting as showing how 
floods occasionally (Kcur in great rivers, which may affect 
placers hundred of miles away, the origin being unsus- 
pected and unknown. In the neighbiirhood of Nanga 
Par bat, terrific storms not infrequently occur, producing 
great mud floods which svireep down side Nallahs. In 
18S1 such a flood occurred in the valley near Gurikot, 
and whole fields were destroyed, and buried in debris 
washed down. A little sport is to be obtained in the 
Rapd! Nall.ih, but none, I believe, after May 30th. Num- 
bers of the snow grouse— Ram Chicore-t-are found here. 
A track leads up n glacier over a shoulder of Nanga 
Parbat by the Thosho Pass, ^7,91 2 feet, to Chilas by 
Bunar. A fatal accident occurred here some years ago. 
In 1895, Mr. Mummery, a well-known English dim ter, 
together with two English companions, attempted the 
ascent of Nanga Parbat. While exploring the mountain, 
Mr. Mummery, who was then accompanied by two 
Gurkas, disappeared ; where, and how, they perished, has 
never been definitely ascertained. 
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BunJI to CYkWnn.*— Distance, 54 miles. 

Chilas is closed ground to the visitor, b was 
formerly almost unknown country. The o|x:niy^ out 
of the fiabusar Pass from Abbottabad, and the coO' 
struction of a road down the Indus, has made it now as 
accessible as most out-of«the-way places. ^ 

The stages are as follows*: — 


No. 

Stages. 

From 

1 . 

s I To 

1 

Bunji 

( 

1 

... ! Lechar, viA Ram* 


! ghat. 

2 

Lechar 

...r Juliper 

3 

4 

Juliper 

Biinar 

... ; Bunar 

Chilas 

1 


Distance 
in miles 


Kkm4kks. 



13 H. 


14 

ICi 

17 


H. 

B. 


At eacB stage there are commissariat godowns. At 
Bunji and Juliper, are ddk bungalows. 

The road follows the left baf»k of the Indus. It runs 
throui^h a country probably the most dbsolate in the 
world, yet at the same time undoubtedly majestic in its 
desolation. The desolation is represented by a dead 
monotony in sand rocks, and, with the exception of four 
villages on the right bank of the river, the almost total 
absence of habitations ; the sublime, by mighty precipices, 
which in many plices rise sheer from the river. From 
June 15 th to September i.st, the heat between Ramghat 
and Chilas is greater than that of the Punjab before the 
rains break, During spring and autumn a noxious insect 
called, the Chilas fly, exists in myriads at everi stage. 
Its bite raises a blood blister, which, if scratd^ed, is apt 
to become a nasty sore In summer, owing "to the 
intense heat, people, as a lule, travel only at night ; 


* For notes on this route 1 am indebted to Capuin Maepberson^ 
Politiail Department. 
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nncJ «)n same account the entire jiopulalioii lives 
high ^i|) in adjacent Nallalis, at a distance of 8 to to miles 
from ^the Indus. The only relief to the eye comes 
from patches of lucerne cultivation recently planted by 
the Commissariat Department near some of the levy 
posts. In such a country supt‘lies are unobtainable 
without long previous notice. Wood and rations for 
man and beast are kept uj) by the Transport Department. 
I’lv' road is h feel wide and mostly bridged. It passes 
jsorne ^>ieripitous places, above very awkward drops, but, 
on the whole, it is an excellent pathway for this part 
of the world, and there are many levtj peaces where 
one's pony can he sent alon: at a g<*(>d pace. 'I'he 
great landship before mentioned is crossed near I^echar. 

Runji to Babu^ar Pass and Abbottabad, Punjab. 


No 


StAOKn. 

» 

Kit Mil ; 'I'o 


j ‘ Miinj) 
t Uiinar 
5 Singot 

'j U.ilius.ir 


7 riittidas 
a HcMil 


« Kuril WfU 
ici f^uttakundi 
n Narang 
IJ Khagan 

13 ^Mahandri . 

14 Kawui 


15 .Kalakot 

16 Jabah 

17 Man^erdh . 


1 

dkin.ir 

... ISingol . . 

: village . 

, 'CiittKla.s 

:Kur;\N\ai 


jHiiUakundi 
'Nar.ing 
|Khagan . . 
sMaliaiulri . 

{ Kawai 
Balakol ... 


labah 

iManserah... 

Ablx>ttAbad 


1 

»n in lie , 


i 


Kkmarks. 

% 


37 , Dr.serilwd previous)), 

18 H. 


» T I 

8 I C'ross Babusiir Pass 

‘ 13,389 feel. 

II : Pass l.ulu Sar Lake. 

13 j Rond follows K unbar 

1 River, passing Kotawai 
1 ’ and Seri. 

8 . 

9 ' I'a.'.sing Sakoch, 

T4 W 1 

10 

'5 ' 

13 ' At Hisyan a road leads 

' to ( jaihihabihula, 14K 
, miles, and l>oin«) (13)00 
J. V, Road, Kashmir. 

10 ; 

*3 1 
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The marches Bunji to Bunar have heeii not cL 
Above biniiol the asptct of the CfHJntry chanj^es* like 
magic, from hideous sterility fo well-cullivaled fields, 
terraced on the hill-sides. I rees gradually appear, first 
the holly oak, then pine forests. The path wmd.s up 
the 'fhak Valley, crossing from hank to bank, thy clear 
water of this mountain stf.am being delightfully fiesh 
and cool to the eye 'nmislomed to the thick turbid fluid 
of the Indus. Thak is a large villa-e of loo holies 
SIX miles above SiT>gul, and supplies .fall kwi^ls art\ 
procurable. Ilabujar village and resi-‘.«>iise is 7 miles 
higher up. Thre I’alui^ar Pas^ 5 tn 0 miles dist:fiit is 
13,580 feet above sea level. At Itashcj, a villauc^two 
miles above Singol, a Xallah joins m op the left. Up this 
run.s a track to Niat, pa-t the villages of Daloi, Theh, 
and (lUsher From Niat a path ascends and crosses the 
Kaimikdori Pass, 15,008 feet, o\cr vvhifh runs a UMc.k to 
Khel or Shardi and through lue Lolah to Kashn.ir, 
This is a hill track fit for laden coohes, though venture 
some traders do bring a few pony loarls of rice over ibis 
pass each year, the Kashmir pony being e(|ual to the 
most difficult ground. Nine miles .South of the Babusar 
Pass is the lake Lulu Sar, the source 'f the Kunhar or 
Nainsuk River, which eventually after passing Ciarhthabi- 
bula j(»ins the right bank of the Jhelum Riv^ r between 
Dulai and Domd. ^ 

The distance between the Babusar an.l Abi.otiabad 
is about 138 miles. The road is a well graded bridle 
path which, after crossing the Pas'*, follows the course of 
the Kunhar River, the whole distarce from this jioint 
being in British territor\ . 

There are bungalows at all stages 

Bandipur to Chilaa* 

New and direct The accolint of this route has 

been kindly given me by Major G H, Bretherlon, 
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Short road from Bandipur (Kashmir) to Chilas. vid 
Lolat? Valley, Matsil Nallah, Kel Valley, Baroiand Fasat 
Passes, and Niat. 

This route, which was explored by Major G* H. 
Bretherton in 1901, is only it6 miles, as against 196 
miles by the usual mute, over ^the Burzil Pass, and ind 
Ramghat. • 

It is probable that this route will shortly be made 
passable for ladei> animals throughout. 

, I. Bandipur to Lalpura (Lolab Valley). — 
Distance, i6 mi/es^ 

Skirt the Wular I.ake to Alsu : then^ross the Nag- 
marg Range to Laljmra (l^olab Valley). Road good. 
Supplies obtainable : no rest-house. 

2. Lalpura to Upper Matail Villag^e.-- 

Distaiur^ 15 mi/es 

March across Lolab Valley to Kuligara Village at 
Northern end ; then ascend hill leading over watershed 
into Matsil Nallah — a stiff climb of nearly 5,000 feet, but 
road fair for laden animals. Then drscend Matsil Nall:4h 
along rocky path. Upper Matsil Village lies in a charm- 
ing little open valley. No rest-house. Water, firewood and 
foddei, also perhaps sheep, fowls and milk obtainable. 

3. Upper Matsil Village to Find Khan.— 
Distance, miles. 

Road fair for laden atiimals ; but Matsil ttteam has 
to be eros.^ed many times on this march, and it woula 
he advisable to take ( oolies between 1st May and 15th 
August, as fordin : is difficult during that season. Coolies 
walk along an upper path, above the stream, ana thus 
avoid fords. No rest hous/ at Pind Khan. Water, wood, 
and fodder obtainable, also some milk and perhaps fowls 
and sheep. 

4. Find Khan to.^Kel (Khssl)— Distance, 13^ miles. 

After leaving Pin^ Khan the road is difficult for laden 
animats down the Matsil Nallah, for 9)4 miles, omit thn 
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Kishangan;^a River is reached. In four or five places 
animals have to be unladen ami hel[)ed past obsti^cles. 
At the junction of the Matsil Nallah with the Kishen- 
ganga River, the road crosses the latter river, lo its 
right bank, bv a cntntry made cantilever bridge 90 feet 
long, 4 feet wide and 55 feet above the water. 
1'his bridge is practicably for laden animals, *but it 
should be negotiated with care as it is very springy 
and has no handrail. No rest-house at Kel. Water, 

wood, fodder, milk, sheep, eggs, and fowls obtainable^ 

• • • 

S* Kel to Marl. — Distance, 1 1 miles. , 

March up Kel Valley. Road fairly good for liTdrn 
animals. Mari is a small village of Gujars. No rest- 
house. Water, fodder, wood, ar^d milk obtainable. 

6. Mari to Head of Bunar Nallah. — Distamt, 

1$ milts. 

Up valley to Barai Pass. Road fairly good for pack 
animals to foot of pass, but stony in places. Steep 
ascent to Kotal and steep fall on other side, but practi- 
cable for laden animals. Barai Pass is 14,250 feet and 
can probably only be crossed by laden animals between 
21st of July and 15th of SeptemW. Laden coolies 
could cross it between t5th April and 31 si October. 
The camp at head of Bunar Nallah is a desolate igiot 
(1 1,500 feet.) No houses at all, and no people Water 
and grass 6btainable, but no fuel except Juniper roots. 

7. Head of Bunar Nallah to Distance^ 

15 milts. 

Directly after tearing camp steep ascent to Fasat Pass 
begins. Descent to Fasat Nallah on far side is also 
steep. But pass is practicable for laden aiftimals. Fasat 
Pass (15,200 feet) can be considered to be open for the 
same peik»d as the Barai Road fairly good for laden 
animals all the way to Niat. No mt-house at Niat. 
Water, wockI, tedder and milk obtainable. 
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K. Niat to Singal. — Distance^ lo mihs, 

Rgad good. Kest-hoiise at Singal with furniture but no 

khansama, ater, wood, fodder and milk obtainable. 

* 

9. Sins:al to Chilas* — Distance^ 9 miles, 

Roa'd vt-ry g')od, l)eing part of the Chilas — Bausar road. 

Routes Beyond Oiloit, Communicated bv 
Major (1. R. Bretherton, i.s.c. 

. Route I. 

• t 

Route from Qilgit to Qupis in Vasin district. 

4 

1*his journey is usually done by troops in five marches 
as noted below. I he road is a good six-foot track, eas 
for pack animals, except for a few precipitous a.scent 
and descent.s. 

1. Qllsrit to Qullapar* — Distance^ 2\ miles. 

A rest-house, water, grass, firewood and milk obtainable. 
No other supplies. Good chikor shooting. 

2, Quiiapar to S\ng^^.— Distance^ milts. 

Enter Punial State two miles beyond Sharot. N(» rest- 
house at Singal, supplies as at last stage. 

3. 5 in 8 :al to Qakuch (Hunial). — Distance^ ii miles. 

Rest-house with beds and other furniture. No khan- 
sama. Supplies as at last stage. Supply and Transpor 
depot. Grand chikor shooting. 

4. Qakuch to Sumar (Yasin disXtlci).— Distance 

15 miles. 

No rest-house. Supplies as at last stage. 

5. Sumar to Qupis Pott— Distance^ 9 miles. 

Garrison of Kashmir troops. Rest-house in fort. Grass, 
firewoodt milk, eggs, fowk, sheep, and grain obtainable. 
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Yasin r)rl and village are i8 miles beyond (iupis. 
Road good. 

Qupis to Qhizar. — Distance^ 50 miies. ^ 

Usually done in four inarches, namely, Dahimal, 
Pingal, Chashi, and Ghizar. Road fit for pack animals 

The journey from Gilgit lo Gupis is sometimeji done 
with light baggage in three marches, namely, Gilgit to 
GuUapar (Punial SCaie), distance 21 miles. Rest-house 
with beds and other furniture. No khansama, Gulli#[}ar 
to Gakuch, distance, 24 miles, (iakuch to .Gupis/ 

distance, 24 miles.* 

-• • 

Route 2. 

Qilfifit to Hunza, —4 marches. Road fit Jor 
pack ariima/s, 

1. Qllfcit to Nomal, — Distance^ \% miles 

Rest-house with furniture, but nb khansama. Water, 
grass, firewood, milk, eggs, fowls, sheep and grain obtain- 
able. Supply and Tr.inbp<irt depot, Urial shooting near, 
and f(»rmerly there were grand ibex up the Nallah 
opposite. 

2. Nomal to ChnXt— Distance, 14 miles. 

Rest-house and supplies as at last stage. Supply and 
Transport depot. 

3« Chalt to Qulmit — Distance, 12% miles. 

No rest-house ; water, grass, firewood and milk ob- 
tainable. 

4. Qulmit to W\xn%9L.---Distance, 18 miles. 

Political Officer’s house, no other bungalow. Water, 
grass, firewood, milk, eggs, fowls, sheep, and some 
grain obtainable. The palace of the Mir of Hunza is 
at this place. 
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Tables showing correct distances from Gilgii to 
different places in the Agency, 

« I. Qilg^it toQupis. 


No. 

Stages. 

« 

« 

Di.stance 



in miles. 


From 

To 


' I 

Giigit 

Bosin 

4 

2 

l^osin 

flinzal Village " ... 

9 

3 

ilinzal Village 

Sharot ... 

19 

4 

Sharot 

Gullapar Bungalow 

21 

5 

Gullapar Bungalow .. 

Dalnati 

1 26 

d 

Dalnati ... 

Singal .. 

34 

7 

Singal 

Gakuch 

45 

8 

Gakuch ... 

Ilain Bridge 

50 

9 

Ilain Bridge 

Hatun .. 

54 

10 

llatun 

Hupar Pari 

53 

11 

Hupar Pari K, 

Somah (or Sumar) ... 

60 

12 

Soniah (or Sumar)... 

Ro.shan Fort 

64 

13 

j Uoshan Fort 

Gupis ... 

68« 


; (lupis 

Yasin Fort 

18 


Qupis to Shandur. 


No. 


X 

2 

4 

5 



Chashi 

Ghim 


Sl'AGES. 1 


From 

To 

Distance 
in miles. 


Ping«t 

■1 


Chashi 

11 


( 3 hiiar ... 

Shandur for Mastuj 
and Cbhral 

13 

ao 
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Srinagar to Giigit 7nd Burzii Pass, 

3 . Hunza to Kilik Pass. 


Sta(;es 




1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 




Baitit (llun7a) 
Atabad ... 
Ctulrnit 
Passu .. , 
Kbatbnr 
Khudabad 
Misgar 
Murkushi 



ALabad 

(fUlmit 

Passu 

Khait>ar 

Khudabad 

Misgar 

Murkushi 

Kilik Pass 





Uislancc 
ill miles.* 


S 

10 * 

10 

1 1 


4 . ailKit to Ramchat. 


No. 

^ Sta(jes. 

! 

Distance 
in miles. 

a 

Prom 

To 

1 

Gilgit 

Juteal Cant. 

3 

2 

Juteal Cant. 

Sukwar Village 

6 

3 

Sukwar Village 

Manwar ... 

0 

4 

Manwar ... 

Pari Bungalow 

19 

1 

Pari Bungalow 

PraCap Sing Bridge... 

29 

6 

Pratab Sing Bridge . 

Bunji 

37 

7 

Bunji 

Kamgbat Bridge . j 

1 1 

44 


* Distances approximate not properly chained. 


D, GK 


35 
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5. Qilcit to Chamofarh BrUse. 


No, 

« 

•Staors. 

Distance 

From 

[ T„ 

in miles. 


(iilgit 

j Chamt^arh Bridge... 

17 - 


6 . Oilsfit to Baltit (Kunza). 



i 

I Stages. 


No. 

i 

j * From 

' 

— 

Distance 
in miles. 


To 


I 

Gilgit 

Pilchi 

9 

2 

Filchi 

Nomal 

18 

3 

Noinal ... ' 

ChaU 

32 

4 

ChaU 

Gulmit 

44 H 

5 

Gulmit 

Phakar 

S 4 

6 

I'hakar ... 

Nagar 

m 

7 

Niigar 

Dak Pari 

12 

» 

Dak Pari .. 

Gnech Nallah 

1 26 

9 1 

(znech Nallah 

Kach Pari 

29 


^Kach Pari 

Chali River Bridge... 

33 

11 

ChaU River Bridge* 

Nilt Fort 

41 

12 i 

Nilt Fort .. ... J 

Thol 

42 ' 

13 

Thol 

Minapin 

49 

14 

Silinapin 

Tashot Village 

52 

15 

Tashot Village 

Askardas Fort 

ss 

S 9 

16 

Askardas Fort 

Askardas Bridge ... 

17 

Askardas Bridge ... 

Aliabad 

61 

18 1 AUahad ••• 

i 

Hunsa Baltit 

62^ 


A star Spartiug ATaUahs.— Mention has been of 
the Bulilerakiot Ravine, a Nallah first shot ova* in 188^ 
but which has, so I hear, since seen its best 
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Between Daskhin and Bunji on the right bank of the 
A^or River are several Ibex and Markhor Ravinesr. 

Dichil is the first. It is reached after steep 
descent from Dfiskhin, and crossing the Astor River by a 
rope bridge. To look at, this is one of the easiest and 
shortest of Jhulas. Yet curiously, in 1879, jt cooly 
carrying a load across, mmsed his footing, fell into the 
foaming torrent below, and his body was never seen 
again. It was at this bridge that my shikari, a nan 
from Chogani, nearly fell in terror, he having never 
crossed one before. Otherwise he was a .splendid 
cragsman. Colonel Tanner’s servant, an equally* good* 
climber, could not face a rope bridge. He had to be 
blind-folded and carried over. 

The Dichil Ravine can also be reached in three difficult 
inarches, by crossing the river at the Astqr Bridge, 
keeping down the right bank of the river for four 
miles to the ridge oi I^us ; then, about 6 miles 
further on ascending a steep spur, leading into the (luri 
Nallah beyond. This is a narrow precipitous ravine. 
Beyond Guri is another tight Nallah, the Amatabar. 
Both, at their heads, hold moderate Ibex and small 
Markhor below. 

Dioiil lies next. The return journey can be made 
by the Astor River when an oorial may be picked up. 
Two curious places are passed on the way, steep 
of very fine sand, where one sinks nearly ufi iffthe 
knees in crossing. In summer, the sand becomes so 
heated by the sun’s rays as to cause severe pain to coolies 
crossing with bare feet. This is a shikar route given me 
by Captain Mackintosh, r.a. 

Years ago the head of the Dichil Ravine held grand 
Ibex, and some good horns must still remain. Next to 
the Dichil comes the Barduebi a very small ravine, then 
the Shelter Nallah where, fof some curious reason, the 
Ibex hold very massive horns. The Misikin or lJ|ash|at 
Ravine further down beyond the Ramshat Bridge, us a 
Markhor Nallah. 
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It is, however, a very difficult place to get into. A 
steep and awkward track leads into it by the spur above 
Ram[;hat. Should this road be followed, mussocks with 
water must be taken for the coolies. Indeed, they gene- 
rally refu.se to go this road, even if iioiible pay be 
offered. hen the winter snowfall has been scanty, 
this Nallah may be marche<t up, after tiie middle or end of 
September. I’he first march is six miles up, and in 
do-lng It, the stream has to be forded 21 limes. The 
water is very cold, while the heat of the sun is trying. 
About I Yz miles up, on the right bank, a warm spring 
issues about 200 feet above the torrent. * Vines also here 
grow wild. This Nallah was impassable years ago, but the 
formerly impassable cliffs have been probably under- 
mined by the action of the stream which has forced a 
passage. * 'Fhe journey, hmvever, is not without its 
attendant danger, especially to laden t'oolies. This 
route is of course open all the winter. From the first 
stage on the stream is followed for two more miles and 
forded three times, making a total of 25 crossings. 
Alxive this point, the stream is im|jassabie, and the left 
bank i.s followed. 

The Bunji Nallah further down, holds little game, 
hut leads to better country. 

'Vhe Dashknt Ravine leads on to Baluchi Nallah to- 
wa^s Ilaramosh and the Indus. Some fine heads have 
been sl>oi in it. 



chaiMj*:r xxiii. 

Thk Tikail Vaij.fv. 

Tilail IS an upland valley, where the chief liead«wiiter» 
of the Kishenganga take their origin. It is in fact the 
upward continifetion of the (rurais Valley due i'ast*\);ard, 
but owing to the impassibility of the defile, by which 
the river debouches into the (iurais Plain, and the 
loftiness of its mountain barriers, it is rarely visited 
except by sportsmen, and is indeed so isolated, that 
the people of Tilail, in dress and language, differ slightly 
from those of (lurais. Like them they are of Dard 
origin : but there is less mixture of Kashmiri blood. 
In fonner times Tilail was suoject to the Rajah of Skardu, 
and the raids of the Aslor or (Jhilas tribesman seldom 
penetrated to Tilail itself. He in turn raided on the 
people of Dras, a closely allied rare. The valley can 
be entered by three routes. One from (hirais, another 
from Dra>, a third from Kashmir. I'he marches, 
Srinagar to (>urais, are fully detailed in the ("hapter 
<XXII) on Gilgit. 

1. Gurais to Tilail, a few miles up the Astor route 
from Gurais, but on the op{)osite, or left bank, is the large 
village of Surnwain. Behind this is a somewhat steep 
ascent, chiefly through forests of Pinus exce/sa, and 
abies or birch, to a grassy ridge r 1,200 feet above the 
sea and 3,000 feet above the starting point. From 
this, there is a grand mountain view from the peak of 
Nanga Parbat, on the West, to the lofty Kolahoi, on the 
East. A steep descent of 3,200 feet leads to Jthe 
Kishenganga again, a mile or two up which is the village 
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of Zadgai — altogether ^even hours’ journey for coolies. 
The stage is at the large village of Pnrana Tilail, two 
miles Vurther on 

The*valley is here characterised by flat meadows, often 
overgrown with dwarf willows bordering* the river ; at 
intervals are also higher plains, ]|x)rdering side Nallahs. 
There k ample space for cultivation, and villages are 
numerous, though, owing to the heavy rain and snow- 
fall, only hardy quick-growing crops can be raised. 
Buckwheat and millet are the staple ; potatoes are 
faised for export ; doubtless also barley and wheat might 
be grqwii. • 

The valley bottom is ver;k level for fifteen or twenty 
miles. It has formerly been a lake» of which the shore 
marks are plainly visible some hundred feet or so up' 
the face of the bare Northern slope, and extending for 
miles above Purana Tilail. The Southern slopes teing 
wooded show no trace of this. Probably both this and 
the Gurais Valley became lakes by the temporary block- ' 
ing of the narrow walled gaps by which the river escapes. 

If in a {x;riod of greater cold, as ts |x>ssible, then a 
glacier from a side Nallah would be the origin of the 
obstruction, which, during a prolonged winter, might 
become of considerable size. Above Purana Tilail^ 
the chief villages are (ferinal and Bodagam, the latter 
is the Thana. 

2. """riie route from Tilail to Dras leads up the 
gradually ascendiqg valley, crosses an easy pass, about 
1 3,000 feet high, and in another march reaches Dras. 
1'he marches would be approximately as follows : — 

(I) TuraiiA Tilail to (io<*jroond ... i6 milc^ 

2) Cnmp on Koorudji stream, 6 

miles l^e) ond pass, by Bbutkolan 14 „ 

(3) Dri\s by Muskhi River ... 16 ,, 

3. The route to Kashmir is more difficult. 

It ascends from Getinal to 11,000 feet, keeps for 
many miles along the grassy ridgei then descends to 
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l^hinsa, a caiitping ground in what is more like a hole 
than a valley. 

Frpm Lohinsa, 9,000 feet, it ascends to a *rtdge, 
iJfSoo feet, and again drops to a grassy open*valley 
called Gadasar* 10,300 feet. 

The following march ascends gradually round a 
grassy shoulder to a nari^w pass, occupied by# several 
shallow tarn-s height 11,500 feet. Beyond thi.s, there 
are two courses open. Coolies c an descend straight to the 
Wangat Nallah, if the water is low, or there happen^ to 
be a bridge over the torrent at the foot of the descend. 
The usual ro^d •lies over a spur to the right (13,150 
feet) and down to the grassy valley below Gm^ahal 
l 4 ike, camping at 'i'ronkol or Brahirisar Nag. I'hence 
the road can be continued down the Brahinsar Glen, to 
Chittingool Village, or the track to 'Fronkol followed, 
dropping down to Nara Ruins, in the Wangat Valley, 
and on to Sind Valley below. 

All the above marches represent 7 or 8 hours' journey 
for coolies. Ponies can traverse it, but not at all sea^ 
sons, and always at risk to their loads if not to their 
limbs. 

The shikari route from Bodagam to Sonamarg, which 
is also difficult and less known, was closed by a landslip 
in 1902. 

The 'rilail Valley was, in the seventies, a good |ikice 
for Ibex, and the rrf bear was a sure find here. 



CHAPTER»XXIV. 

Notk on Spkciai, Routk marked in Map. 

I • 

' Wk suppose the traveller to have reached Srinagar, 
where be can comfortably spend a wdek ,;»eeing places 
of jnt<:rest in the city and neighbourhood, as well as 
making arrangements for his trip. No hard and fast 
rule need be followed. Valleys can be taken separately 
or trips made to the diflferent lakes. 1 would certainly 
advise every traveller u> visit the Konsa Nag Lake, or 
Gungabal Lake, with the latter of which goes Harannikh. 
He will have done a good deal then. May and June are 
good months for travelling. A good deal of rain falls in 
April, July and August. There may also be trouble from 
snow it) .\iay. September is a good month, but October, 
in ordinary years, is one of the best. Should he ))ave 
sufficieint time at his disposal the following is the line 
recommended : — 

I . Srinagar to Sopor vid Sba<lipur Canal, h>' 

hoal, the river l)eing in say 2 days. 

2 Sopor to^ A^A'atkula up the Pohru River. 

This river must lie in flood ... ,,3 ,, 

The \ 3. Awatkula by Kofwara to Lalpura Lolab ... 2 „ 

Lolah ) 4- Halt in Lolab Valley ... 7 ,, 

5 Lalpura to Alsoo or Ashtungal Woolar 

l.ake Nag Marg ... ... 2 „ 

6 Alsoo to Bandipur (Noos) ... i day. 

7 Halt at Noos ... 1 ,, 

8. Bandipur up Erin Nallah to Chitrudur ... 2 days. 

9 Chitrudur to Gungahal Lake, halting at Sirhal 

if wood can be arranged for ... ... 2 ,, 


Carried over .. 22 days. 
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Brought forward ... 22 days. 

Sind j to Gungabal to Sounamarg *- iS 

Vaffey. \ 11. Soonanmrg— Halt ... ... , . ^ 

12 S(Kji)amarg, Sind Vallfyj to Tahlgain, Lidar « 

Valley, vi& KooUn and Vtmhenr V’ass ... 5 
Liddar 1 13 I'alilgam— Halt ••• •••4 

Valley. ) 14 Pahigam to An^arnath and hacW >0 

Pahlcam to Islamabad •* 2 

16. Halt , ... • • 2 

17. IslanialMid to .Srinagar by l>«iat - ■ 2 

• To I At. . 56*dayB. 


or allow 60 (lay*, lor bad weather and halts. • 



rHAPFKR XXV *- 

(lUlMARG. 


CUji v\R(. is a grass lueadow or marg, situatied in the 
Pir Panjal Mountain^,* and Hell bearing out its nafnev 
which means ** Plower plain It is enclosed by low 
hilN, spurs from the higher mountains, and by 

thick forests of pines, which give it shelter ai^ sedusibn. 
Its actual length ia^^ut a mile and a Vjuarter, but 
including the secon^jm ^cupied on \lie N.-W, by 
, Wo houses and the Dand quarters beyond if cWers 
about two miles. In reality Gulmarg is»tb|headof a 
^successiorvof margs, with intervening patcbei of forest, 
«which extend some ten miles due WesU lo Sopiliali. 
Some of them, beautiful and extensive, are to 

later on. u* elevation, 8,500 fe^ a^ve tlje stui^'levd, 

a sures a charming ant) temperate cijmate, alfhough thb 
gt of tIterSun often asserts itself powerfillly. * The on^ 
*draitb]ick is ti somewhat heavy rainfall, and Augtist 19 
* occksionally a very wet month. In ainter th^ marg is 
' Covered with 20 or 30 feet of snow. A stream intenw^ 
.ignd drains it, receiVing in its cpurse small fec;dfcrs, 'whibh 
finally makes iis exit on the S AV. aspect^L^.vAley* 

^ Gulmarg is a part of the*^ mouiitaiidBl : 
about which there is room for many Spihabns. But 
viewed favourably or otherwise Its importance $i id' 
summer resort has, (»f late years, much increased.* yht 
Btitish Residenc), completed in 1890 and the aikifWV 
visit of the Resident, attracts visitors.* Jllie StatelldW* 
composed of six blocks of quartW^, fk central fo6in,^bi(lilr^ 
xqpm and threatre wh^re^l. Nedqu dSers accontmod^ik|l^ 
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to the multitude, sui^plies a long<fe t want, and the 
rooms are generally filled to overflo\»ing. H. ^ fhe 
Mahjirajah and Rajah Sir Ainr Sini: have built them- 
selves fine houses. I«idy Curzon occupied Sir Amf Sing’s 
quarters dun n^her short \isit toGuhnarg in August 1902. > 
She IS the only Vicereine who has stayed in Gulmarg. 
'I’he sAate P W 1> ha? ^harge of all houses \iath a ff-w 
exceptions Repts are changed ; all old huts have 
been much improved, and several nen chalets have been 
erected Application for* houses must be made uf the 
Divisional Engineer, J V Road, Haramiila, hut tthe dr- * 
mand is greater than the supply 

Visitprs who may be unable lo get a hut, or secure 
quarters in Nedou’s hotel, must either lake up with them 
complete camp equipage, or arrange to hire it in Srinagar 
from one of she agencies, as no tents are procurable 
in Gulmarg itself 'I'hey should also provide shelter for 
their servants, which is most important Stabluig for 
ponies.can be provisionally run up by loral carpenters 
for a reasonable sum, otherwise all are liable to suffer 
from the sometime heavy rainfall 

Above Gulmarg is Kiilan Marg, composed of three 
or four meadows. The elevation is close on 1 1,000 feet 
giving a climb of over 2,000 feet in^about 4 miles. 
Kiilan under the shadow of Apharwat is a favourite 
place foi picnics, and across it runs the road loathe 
I^kes and Poonch passes, referred to later on. 

The (lUlmarg season usually cximmences about June 
14th, though visitors begin to go up towards the end of 
May, to avoid the heat of Srinagar. 

Rouks to Gulmarg — The most direct and piea:>ant 
approach is by the bridle path from Haramula, a long 
15/^2 measured miles tp the hotel. I1ie path leaves 
the main road just above the tonga office, entret^a 
gorge and makes a long ascent of miles to Goohna. 
|t then traverses a fine plateau passing Chandoara 
5 ^ilea, descends and crosses the Ningal stream. It 
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next runs tijrougli the pretty villaj'e of Kaunlra, with a 
nice camping site well shaded by walnut trees (7 *2 miles). 
Ascending beyond Kauntr/*, the path again drops into 
a lovely gorge past Namhalnar, bears away to the left, 
and a very stiff climb brings one t<^ Bapamarishi Ziarat 
{ 12 miles). Then a fourteen-hundred-feet rise llirousih 
fore.st to \lulmarg ridge and baziar (14J4 miles), and one 
more mile through ba/aar and across marg 10 hotel. 

(2) .Another road leads direct from Sopor (21 miles). 
This is also a bridle path only and joins the Haraniula 
road (14 miles) at tlie Ningal bridge below Kauntra. The 
villages passed are Lalnd, Natpura, Woogan, Minagam to 
Kauntra. 

(3) (lulmar^ can be reached by Palhallan, a large 
village at the 20th milestone, Srinagar-Haramula Road. 
Palhallan can also lx‘ icai hed by boat fr mi Shadipur, 
when the river is high. 

'rhe distance to the hotel is ih miles. 'J'he track, 
little used, leaves the main road at the 2ot)i tnile*stone, 
ascend a ridge S.-W, of f’alhallan passing eight villages 
en route to Hajabad, thence a very sleep rise to 
Bapamarishi and on to Oulinarg. 

(4) All visitors from Srinagar naturally follow the new 
driving road. 7 fD Magam and Tungmarg, 29 miles, hotel 
to hotel, 'rhe road, except the portion between Narbal 
^9 miles) and Magam, is mostly metalled. 



i 

Sta<;k.s. 

1 

i 

1 Distance 
! in miles. 

1 

I'l OIU 

■ 1 j 

1 1 

SrttiHgar 

\ 

... 1 Magam 

14 

Mag.iin 

. ) Tungmarg ... 

10 

I'linginarg 

... . Gim orlow 



Kesidenev 

3 

Cap 

...j Hotel 

1 


Klmark.*;. 


Add 2 milt% fioin Munshi 
Bagh. 

^ Ascend the whole way. 
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Durin« the stason long.»s run hclween Srinagar and 
Gulmarg. Many visitors use carriages on |jire* in 
Sringgar, numbers of which come in from Rawal Pindi 
during the season, doing a large business at nft»de»ate 
charges. They al.so convey visitors in and out of the* 
valley.^ I'Voin 'rnngmiy-g one ridr.s, walks, or is carried 
lip in a tiaiid). Kioing j^nics ran be hired. #naggage 
is conveyed to the fool of me hill on pomes, ekkas, 
or- bullock carls ; and from '[‘ungmarg up, on coolies 
or ponies either by Dhimjibhoy iV ( !o. or Uy pflvate 
arrangement. • • 

Srinagar {o Magam.— ZMA/z/rt', i.|. w/'/rfA. 

The'Baramulii high road is followed as far as miles 
6 furlongs. [Between milestones 5, 7 and 8, Mr)unt 
Nanga Parbai’s snowy head is visible on a clear rnornine. 
(See footnote* (^hap. XXI).] Here the (lulmarg Road 
turns off to the left, passing at 9 miles, Narbal Village, 
with a chenar on the left of 64 feel girth. The Siiknag 
River is crossed by a bridge, whence the road continues 
level, hot and uninteresting to Magam. towards the 
end of June one pa^es- splendid crops of linseed, its 
pretty blue flower being visible on all sides. I.inseed 
IS now grown extensively in Kashmir, being i most 
profitable export crop, and indirectly causing a rise in 
the local price of rice. At Magam a large dak 
bungalow, much exposed to the sun. I he neigh Imurhood 
is speciallv infested with pariah dogs, great disturbers 
of peace at night here, as often elsewhere, in Kashmir. 
Magam is a very hot place in July and .‘\ugusi. Most 
visitors in consequence halt here only for breakfast and 
lunch, completing the journey in one day — a plan to ne 
recommended, as ekkas and ponies run the baggage 
through in one day. 

Mafftm to Qulmarg — Dis/ance, 14 wi/es. 

This is a very hot march on a summer’s afternoon, 
there being absolutely no shade for 12 miles, the sun 
(>ouring down with full force on dne’s back in a very 
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scorching manner. After a gentle descent for half a 
mile, file road is a steady ascent to Tungmarg. The 
Ferozejjmr Nallah is crossed at 5 miles by an iron girder 
bridge'and Raran is passed at 7 miles. Beyond this the 
* gradient is steeper, the rise seeming to tefi much on the 
horsrs. The road continues up the left bank ,of the 
Ferozeptr Valley. The Ciulraarg Ridge is to the right 
front above, the Residency House and Hill and the 
Prospect Hill houses being visible. From 'fungmarg on, 

, the rise is severe by a well aligfted path, running in part 
through forest. Arrived at the summit one turns a 
corner* below the Residency Hill, and thf? marg comes 
pleasantly into view. The Residency is above the gap 
to the right, and the Residency Surgeon and Settlement 
‘Commissioners bouses arc above on the left. Milepost 
27 is a little below the gap, and 28 is just beyond the 
•last spur of the Hotel Hill. 

Qtilmarg has advanced with the times, to the sorrow 
of some, but perhaps to the joy of the majority. It is 
now a fashionable Kashmir hill station, possessing 
advantages of climate, grand fountain views, forests 
and grassy meadows, combined every variety of 
amnsemrnt and exercise, such as no other hill station in 
India can offer. Nowhere else ran one look down on ^ 
games being carried on close to one^s doors where 
a hundred paces or so lakes the visitor to polo, cricket, 
golf, tennis or croquet, all going on independently of each 
other. (lulmarg loo is sociable. There are balls, 
uoncerts racina, picnics (a speciality), dinner parties and 
paperchases, and the young j>eop!e love them. But if 
one cares for none of these things, one can live quietly 
in camp or hut, enjoying the beautiful scenery, the 
unrivalled walks, the mountain views, or a gallop on 
the spnngv turf without joining the great society. 

During the season a good bazaar is opened, with 
branches for Europe stores from Srinagar, at which most 
things are procurable In former years, owing to the 
paucity of good shops, visitors often carried to Gnl marg 
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full supplies, of stores and wines. All these things 
can now be equally well procured in the bazaar and 
at f;yr rates. For the sake of golfers, it may not be 
amiss to note that an enormous stock of tire very 
best golf implements is procureti from Scothmd by the * 
club, and .sold to meipbers at rates below those ruling 
in India. Gulmarg alsc^ possesses a rhurrli^rlub and 
librar}’, with tonnis courts attached, a fine polo ground, 
^and lastly one of the best and certainly the most 
sporting golf links in India. In years gone by there 
was good racing^ but this sport seems to have degener- 
ated into the Btimble-pu])py gymkhana. Folo js now 
a great attraction, and with the pTO|)osed improvement 
in the ground (at present often too damp) will continue 
to draw many. But the greatest of all in Gulmarg is 
golf The original course of 1 8 holes wa.s laid out in 
1890 by Lieut. Colonel Neville Chamberlain. After many 
alterations and additions the course was finally com- 
pleted and perfected in 1902. During the seasons of 
1901-1902 the links were in charge of an ICuropean 
soldier under the of an energetic secretary, and each 
year the course and putting greens must improve. Two 
Silver Challenge Shields, one for men and the other for 
ladies,* are annually competed for. Both trophies have 


* 1901.— <i0U‘ Haniiicai*.— 

A/fn, 

I Col. Meado 
a Captain Hill. 
Champwnship— 

Captain Hill. 

Runner up — 

A, I). Andrrson, Ksq. 
1902. ~ H ANDICAF.-^ 

1 Capt. Warburton. 

2 Oc*nl. A. U, Anderson, 
Ckampionikip^ 

laeiic A. K. McAHon. 
Runner up-^ 

Gent, A. 1 >. Andvrson. 
190a.— Poix) WlNNKKS.->/>aw, 4th 
SECONO.— The (luides. 


I.udtes. 

Mrs, F'lowdrn. 

-Miss 

Mrs. I'lowdf'fi. 

Mrs. Brelhrrlori. 

Miss Nicholtnts. 

Miss Flora .McJ^onell. 

M1.SS Floia NfcDonell. 

Mrs. johnson. 
Drajj^oon Guards. 
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been presented by His Highness the Maharajah of 
Jammp and Kashmir. A Polo Silver ChaUieti|||i 
Shield, presented by Rajah Sir Anir Sing, K.c.s.i,, 
contesfed for annually, the first competi(ion taking place 
in 1902. A third Silver Challenge SHield for lawn 
tennis, presented also by Rajah^ Sir Amr Sing, ^ill be 
competed for in 1903 (in Srinagar). Of other advan- 
tages, Culmarg possesses some wonderful walks. Good 
roads have been cut along all the outer ridges of the* 
^ marg as well as some along the inner sides. The 
circular road from the Residency gap extend*! for nearly 
four m,iles along the N.-E. and N. sidei of the ridge to 
the Uhobies* Cihat, W. of the marg. It runs through 
unrivalled scenery of hill and dale, amidst grand forests 
of pine, sycamore and chestnut, along hill-sides covered 
with wild flowers and ferns of many varieties. The 
views include the great snowy peak of Nanga Parbat 
N., Harainukh N.-E., the vale of Kashmir in its entire 
length, and the great northern barrier of mountains. 
Another n^ad leads from the Residency gaf) along the 
S.-E. face of the hill for miles iS the old saw mills 
at the South corner of the marg. Along this is a 
measured mile, nearly level, for the s[)rinter. The marg 
itself is well drained, and though still damp, is better 
than formerly. People living m camp should, on 
this account, always board the floors of their tents. 
Wood is cheap, and planks can be purchased by 
arrangement. 

Among.*;l the places of interest to the visitor are 

{a) Kill^n Marg, Apharwat and the lakes. 

(^) Bafaoali Nag and the Ferozepur Nallah. . 

{c) The Poonch Watershed and the Nilkant Pass. 

(J) Somli Ali and the Uplands W. of Gulmarg. 

(f) Bapamarishi. 

(/) The Ferozepur Nallah fishing and ruin. 

• (ff) The Posha Maidan. 

(h) Kag. 
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The Omgri Nmg or Echo Lake— Preparations for 

the climb— The Ascent View froaj summit 

*~The Lakes -The return lourney 

• • 

The climb is'raiher ascvcie one to uiulerlake >Mthout 
a Irttle previous trmning 1 or l.idit ciandies can be 
taken the whole journe>, *hough at least 1,500 *0 2,i»oo 
feel will be done moie comfoitably on foot Ponies, 
can be fidden neuly within 2,000 feti of summit 
They »ire tncn st nt back t » ihcir si ibl s, • r. with orders 
at 2 P M , to proceed to (’hota Napyaii ^I.ll^ sn miles 
west of Oulmarg “ wheic the alUrnue descent, through 
the buth forest, terminates on th» ]>lain — and uheme 
the tirecl traveller can < oinfortably iide to his tjuaiters. 

An ample cold lumh and bitaklast a good su[ ply 
of dry wood fc'r lighting a hre at ilie Lakes , and on the 
return journey extra wraps and wait rproufs— for a •‘torm 
at such high elevation would bf^ dangerous t<i some art 
required A good pair of field ulasst-, or a u It scope, a 
Kodak, a cornet, a hand\ tnusKal instrument, may also 
be included, a pair of go )d fitting boots, or sircyig 
chaph^ are essential, as die dtsceni is insist trim^ to 
the toes 

The usual tendizvous is llu hollow beyond the 
Hotel, opposite the old position of the Dhobies* (lhat 

The ascxnt is divided into four stages — 

(a) Hollow, beyond Hotel to ediie of Killan. ^ 
(/») Edge of Killan to fiot of Apharwat * ; 

{c\ Ascent of Apharwat. 

(rf) Apharwat {o I^ke 

Entering the forest to the right of the 
ninntog down the hollow, head for Killan, passing op} 9 e 
left some Gujar huts generally orcuf>ied dunifg^the 
stiSsoiL Winding through ^Iftndid, pines, a gmnd biBea 
tree here and there obstructing the way,^tFie bearing 
iMre to the left thap the right, approaches a nj^reato at a 

d, CK , ' 36 
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brt^ak in the forest. Here the track bifurcates ; one 
arm (".ontinues east, over the w^ter following more or less 
the ri>^ht bank, and strikes the Marg near wher^ that 
stream issues from it. This is a roafi for Baiiabali 
Lake. The road now bears 10 the right, and leads up 
a very steep spur in a South-Wes^. direction as far as some 
Gujar huts — rude cavernous ' structures, built of logs, 
faced with pine bark. Above these huts the ])alh bears 
mtve to the right, gradually becomes very steep and 
nnridcable in places, inn eventually hits off Killan just 
below the two-headed Nallah on A|)harwat's slope, which 
take.s ns to the I.akes. Killan may 'be# i cached more 
to the left, but it is better to strike to the right as much 
as po.ssible, as the subse(|uent road across tlie Marg is 
free from stones and moraine. After clearing the 
forest, the traveller will enjoy a short survey of the 
glorious panorama of mountains stretched all around 
him. lUit time is now an object, and the de.scription 
must be deferred until ihe climb is over. 

Having recovered our lireath, .we push on across 
Killan, making for a Gujar’s hut at the foot of the 
mountain. This passage of the Marg looks nothing, 
but the elevation is beginning to tell, and the crossing 
will occupy the best part of half an -hour. While doing 
so one should notice with interest that many of the wild 
flowers of (lulmarg still flourish at this high elevation, 
bill that while their colours are deeper and brighter, 
their general growth is stunted. Thus the monk’s-hood, 
a common flower, which aiGulniarg is grayish in colour 
and nearly three feel high, at Killan shows a deep blue 
blossom and rarely grt)ws above twelve inches in height, 
while higher up its growth is still more stunted. 

He^’ond the Gujar^s hut (C. Stage) the real work 
commences, and the altitude is trying to man and beast. 
With care and consideration for his lungs, a pony will 
slowly and pantingly zigzag ^his way up the lower face 
of Apharwat by the right bank of the little Nallah, nearly 
as far as the bifurcation. But at this point one must 
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really dismount. The patii now crosses from the 
to the left (the iraveller'b right looking 11 j)) .\rter a 
severe burst of, sa\ 500 feet, we strike a track the 
Kashmir heather, at a rompnralively easv giadieni, 
which takes us right up to iht‘ summit. Do 1 dI be 
persuaded by a rival craf»siran to trv the other ^ank, 01 
your troubles will he gieatf^’ increased, and when finally 
you cross foi the fli|) you have probably n'lciied some 
time |jrevi()usly, you will funl your path lies ovei a ^ ry 
awkward moraine, luigf boulders, with so.id and verjj 
slippery masse- ol^ice in places. 

At la.st, how<pvcr, the summii is reached, and* with 
relief we> throw oiirst-lve- on the sod mossy covering of 
the lull, and tha«‘k Trovidem e that the < hnih is accom- 
plished. By this time the sun is well up m tlie heavens, 
and, having cht)sen a fine day, (Uir heads turned toward 
the \nle,* we drink in the \vonderful panoram.i that 
almost surrounds us. 

’Ftiere is no mistaking that glorious landmaik’^ of 
the northern Himalayas (N.-N. W.) the mighty Nanga 


In Augus .1 ifiOi ai Parjn Img hfavy .Monsoon c UhkN n llr*i| by 
one afternoon, anri disrlos«Hl 10 view Kane linnjnnr;.», n 

MtuptMidouh and amaKir^, almost .-iwe inspiring, Mght. thief wet-k'. 
later at Gulmarg, KcUJiinir. the hori,ron cleared, and Nangii P.irbai, 
for n qunrttif of ft centMiy my iflc;tl of .i magnifiteiil moiint,i in,* stood 
out in Its beauty , magnificent and t>*autiful siil!, bm I had lo own to 
my disappoinimeni that the Sikkim Mountain m rny riuolleciu.n was 
the grander of ibe two. *I lie confnmintion of ihc moimtnms i*- hr;wevi*r 
different. Nanga Parbal's silver crest stanos erect aloin , a throne 
surrounded by snow field.s and lesser peaks. Kanchaitjunga, ma^ iv", 
solid, towering up lo the .sky. Iook.s grimly and majeslu'«<))y d<jwri on 
Darjeeling ; in the same way, but in a lesser degree, Harnrnukh's great 
bluff rises sheer four thousand feet above CJungabiil .and r oniniands the 
niountaiti lake brdow. *' Distance lends enchantment to the view " 
does not hold full force here, and the proximity of Kaiuhanjiinga lo 
Darjeeling it is which renders the view impressive like Nanga Tnibat 
from Bunfi (see Chapter XXI). 

The relative distances measured on the map are : 

D^fieding to Kanchanjunga ... 45 miles. 

Gulmarg to Nanga Parbat ...85 ,, 

^ Bitoji to Nanga Parbat ... ag „ 
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P/rhat, its naki^d peak 26.600 feet odd, standing head aiid 
shoulders above its fellow.s, a giant amongst giant peaks. 
To right N.-N -K i*- llaianuikh, 16,900 feetr odd, 
with itj> gieat perperuliciilar bluffs, overlooking the Sind 
Valley. Further East rises Kr)Inhoi or Gwashbrari, 
17,800 fert, a sugar-loaf peak t that guards the^Luidar 
Valle)/ Next, say E.-N.-E / is the beautiful Machai 
Peak, whose summit looks into the Wardwan Valley, 
still the home of herds of Ibex ; further East are two more 
giant mountains, Nun and Kiin, both over 23,000 feet, 
each ^peak showing a clear 3,000 feet above its neigh- 
bours ; and, filling the now hazy lalick'cape, E. S.-E., 
are the five IJrahma peaks, 20 and 2 1,000 feet tiverlook- 
ing Kishtawar, a retired, little known^ but very beautiful 
portion of Kashmir. 

One* now practically sees why. to obtain this grand 
spectacle, a vciy early start is ntcessary. For* the little 
handhke fleece tlvit suddenly attaches itself to N..nga 
PaVliiifs very summit, formed from nowhere, rapidly 
transforms itself into a white cloud, which, as (piickly 
proliferating and gathering strength, envelops its lower 
shoulders, spreading out in all directions, ami, in an 
hour's time, a view which it will be hard to beat has 
passed entirely awa\, its place being taken by dense 
masses of black rolling clouds. This is what generally 
occurs, as a rule, in the Kashmir Himalayas in the 
season ; and only the early bird gathers the worm. 

Perfect views may be obtained in the spring (April 
and May) but at this lime these mountains are closed 
to the ordinary visitor by snow, which sometimes lies to 
the depth of 30 feet in the Marg. The clear views, 
generally seen after the rains, say September loih to 
October 30th, are shorn of much beauty t*y the absence 
of snow which has by then almost entirely melted up to 
15,000 feet. 

Viewed fn)m above, Killan Marg is seen to be really 
composed of three margs, the prettiest of the three lying 
south over the Ferozepore Nallah. Beyond ^illan is 
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(iiilmarg, its hotel and houses lookinj^ like midget hjits 
m the far distance*. • 

Our thoughts now naturally tuin to the lakes, and we 
roll ourselves ^over to see what lies on the far fide of 
Apharwat, Up to titis time we had always thought that * 
so higl; a mountain as *.\pharwat would naturally have 
formed the great watershed between Poo^lrh and 
Kashmir, and .that, from the summit, wo should have 
overlooked the country of Poonch, and, in the far dis 
tance perhn|.>s, ealch a gnmj)se of the simmering pTains ^ 
hevomi. Now we see that the Poonch wahTsiK^l mu4l 
be (as it is) seireAl miles ahead, while our \iewf^to the 
South are limited by ridges risiny: in front. Hefom? and 
below us stretches a wild, dreary, bleak-looking valley, 
bounded by ragged crags. Down the rentie of the 
valley, a grassy plain slopes away S.-S.-VV. in thiMlirec 
tion of •the rocky precipices of ilu* Kajinag Range. 
Hut there is no sign of lakes. Where are they hidden ? 
To our left-front, the head of the valley ((iagri Palri) 

IS encircled by a ridge rising several hundered feet 
above it. Near the centre of this ridge VVesi, a small 
spur runs bark towards where we are sitting. On e ither 
side of this spur are two basins, and in the bollom of 
these basins are the Lakes— the larger one above, the 
smaller }>elow. 

Theupjier lake,* first visited, is probably a full mile from 
the summit. Two tracks Lad to it ; one, the up|>re and 
more direct, runs entirely across glacier moraine, 
composed of huge irregular rocks, and should o» ly be 
followed by good walkers. The low»cr one, m<>rc suited 
for the dandy, heads straight for the plain below us. and 
then, turning to the left, follows the slojie ui> to the 
lake in the right-hand corner of the hollow. Pan of 
this also runs across moraine, where a dandy cam oi he 
safely carried. I'he mile from the summit to the 
i^e will take a good forty minutes. The lake is only 
visible as the traveller ascends the rising ground that 
confines the water. 
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A))liar\vai Lake Gagri Nag, is a still, deep moun- 
taifi tjjrn, ab< ul 12,500 feci abov- the sea-level, a pic 
luresfjue little lake, amidst wild, dreary, and 
glooiii^ siirroun lings. It is probnbiy 500 yards long 
• by 150 wide. The water, b» aiitiliilly green and clear, 
reflects the shadow of the pr- ripi ous, yellow-ochrc- 
colonred cliffs tia nearly e^ri.ile :t \ nu-lanch'>ly 
silence [irevails ; hut as soon as the voice is raise»t one 
is immediately struck with the echo. This echo is 
extraordinarily perfect, esp-^cially o|»|)osite the centre 
of the water (where we have settled ourselves for break- 
fast), so that a song sung at a high *pijch will return 
echoed back word for word from the opposke cliff. 
Indeed, this echo is nearly as perfect as it is possible 
to obtain anywnere, and the traveller will now under- 
stand why a cornet or h indy musical ittstrumeni was 
included in the tiffin basket. • 

Probably early in the season this lake is filled with 
ice or snowljergs, and liefore the snow on the sur- 
rounding hills lia^s melted, it must form a very pretty 
spectacle. 

Hut time flies, and onI> lw.» hours’ halt can he 
allowed if we are to visit the smaller lake, Wacanlo, ar»d, 
to tell the truth, with threatening clouds gathering 
around, wc are not sorry to leave a spot associated 
with a certain f-eling iff depression and dreariness. 
If satisfied w'ith a distant peep, we can just procure 
a glimp-e of Wacanlo by climbing to the head of 
the low spur on our right, above the dip to its middle. 
If we determine to .^ee Wacanlo, a rmle distant, we 
retrace our steps for a short way down thr; valley, and 
then turn to the left across the moraine. The atones 
composing this moraine are perfectly smooth and flat, 
and they have been so curiously levelle i by the w^eight 
of snow of centuries as to give the idea that the hand 
of man has given nature some assistance in their arrange- 
ment. A final easy ascent leads up to the lake. Time 
allowed, a good half hour. 
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Wacanlo is a wee mountain tarn, irrej^ular in shape, 
about 150 yards by 100, heiiniud in on tliree suk‘s*by 
barren ndj;es that li^c 600 feet above it. Vhe colour 
of tfie water during three vi^its in September wai iiiud” 
dy, and tiierd is no echo associated with it. Having • 
seen this littU* tarn, [>erhaps a little disappoinletl, it is 
time turn our la<:es^h >mewatd '5 in earnest IJeing 
now (in the sdiitii side of the valley, v\e n.ilurally make 
for thf wide ttmgue of land running kast and West. 
The w.dking is fairly giMid, tiioiigh rocky at fnsi!^ hut 
once on llu. graisy sloju, \v<- race ahmg at goo«j spi‘»iji* 
for abo !i one hotir. About two-tlnnls of the way down 
We strjke ofT to the nghl, dese#mding sharply *mto a 
holl<)w*ioa stream at the head of the Gagri Tairi Nallah, 
which (lows on to j >in the Ningal torrt'iit five miles 
lower down. , From the (kigri i\atri Nallah we ascend 
again U tiie Zeriiil Plain, passing a Gujar\ hut on 
the left, Crossi g the plain we gladly throw ourstdves 
down oil the he.ither for .1 short rest, as well as to enjoy 
a fine view <*f the vale of Kashmir. 

Supposing wo <1 » not visit Wacanlo, being satisfied 
with the peeji obtained from the ridge mentioned 
before, we will return by a slightly dinLT».tU route lo 
the K»st, as it is probably nearer, though the walk^ 
mg may not he (juite so easy. lycaving the lake we 
retrace ivir ««teps tlv* we arrive, cross the right 

head of ihe moraine, but instead of ( limbing back 
to the ridge we continue on the South face of the 
moiiniain, and make for a gap w’e see, wh'MC its West 
shoulder joins ti-.e Zerhal Plain. 1 'he path is fairly easy, 
running in j)art over rocky ground in and out a sniall 
Nallah or two, but generally through the soft Kashmir 
heather, witn good grip for hand and fool. In Septem- 
ber this face of the mountain is a mass of winie ever- 
lasting flowers, with quantities of the pink and red 
perskaria. Walking slowly with a lad\, it took us one 
hour and fifty minutts from Ivho Lake to the South 
edge of the Zerhal Plain, (»ver ooking (lulniarg. 
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■j'Jie /erb;il or Zaidhal Plain, of roi^siderablt? si/c for 
these j^arts, is a ruiioiis, weird, and lonely looking; spot. 
A grave or ziarut stai ds at one side — the Hazrat Mesur- 
ka-khii^ter. 'I'herc are also one or two (Jnjar huts, and 
* when we last saw it, a solitary pine tree. 

'Die view from the /erhal Plain/s.extensive Running 
between 'riiilinarg Kast, and So^.nli Ali West, many small 
margs are vistbir through jiaps in the forest. Somli 
:\\\ (.West) IS the name guen to the upland meadows, 

. 10 niiles Ui the West ot (}ulm£irg, that he at the head of 
ttte Narshera Ciorge, an (»frset of the*' (hehim Valley, 
and up which runs the sh« rt ml to fJulmarg from 
Rampur. 'The small mnrg lying beh-w our left is railed 
VVad(>.ilri. The path running a^ros^ it leads up a gorge 
to the left to Somli Ah. Fast of WadjKitri are two 
larger margs, Hara and ('hota Naigyan. ''ho the West 
rise u[) the crags of the Kaj-i-Nag, and far awa^ below 
us in the valley is ib^ Woolar Lake, while to its right 
we can oistiivjuish Manasbal over^haded by the hill 
known as Aha 'rhung. 

Leaving Zerbal, we follow down the path to the right, 
and, entering the head of .1 small gorge with birch forest 
above, rapidly descend to Nakpatri, a little grassy plot 
some 600 feel below us: lime, minutes. I.eaving 
this, we drop into a rocky hollow, and pamfully lUck 
our wa> to a refreshii g little torrent. Our path now 
follows this stream, and wc head for Nagyanmaig by the 
right bank for iwi'-ihirds of the distance, and then cross- 
ing to the left bank : soon, very tired and footsore (for 
this final descent tries the toes severely) we strike the 
level once more at Nagyan, where our ponies are waiting 
to t.ike us the six miles to (iiilmarg Walking leisurely 
with a lady, oin lime, Zerbal Plain to Nagyan, was 
one hour and a quarter. We now follow the ordi- 
n<»ry hill road connecting these little valley- together 
thrvmgh gigantic forest, over hill and dale. Riding 
at ease on our ponies, the hotel is reached in good 
time for dinner after a most enjoyable day spent 
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amidst the wild and j;rand sreruTV thi hitihlands 
of Kashmir. » 

Kf)r the convenience of tiavcilers the linu; that may 
be all(»w'ed foj the diffcrenf stam s of tlie journey^, i^oin^ 
at a very easv pace is noted. * 

. /^r? w/. — (Julmar'pj'tA Apharwal siimmi’, without halls, 
3 hours 35 mrnules ; summit t » 1 alo*, 40* mtnutes. 
rfUal, 4 hours 15 minutes 

Dcwtn/ -Ai»hatwat jto Zerl»al Plain. 1 h- iy 50 
minutes ; Zerbal to Na'^yanmaie., 1 l<our 15 minutes i 
Najyan to (iuiuiari', 2 h«>urs. Pot; 1. 5 hours 5,*minutes. 

It lju- orcit'i of j;oin^ is ie\i rseti ( IiiiTnar^ to 

Nagyan a- d /eibal, neaih l)>e whoh^ distoK L- might bt 
ridden, \Mth the e.\ee|>titui o[ the strep gorge above 
Na.yjih ; ami at least one ihnd «»1 this prirlion might be 
saleh uccoiuplished (hi a good hill porn. 

Since the ab(j\e was written, a> rmupanied by m3 wife, 
we accomplished the reversed journey on September 
1 2th, 1899, We started at 710 \ m. born the Kesidency 
Surgeon’s house and returned there at 6 20 v M 

Briefly, the road follows the toiirse ol the niarg 
West, past the (dull, Band <|uafters to Nagyan Marg 
No 1. reached at 8 35. Here one imns to the leli, and 
the path very' steep, zigzags to the light bank of the Nallah 
running down from Apharwat The Zeikd 'datti ^^s 
reached at 10-25, being steep rind had in 

phu'es, but only unrideable for about half a mile. I'rom 
the Zerbal, the jiatli hears to the left and enters the 
Gagripatri V'alley, the track following the tongue of land 
in the centre. The elevation tells on the ponies. 
About a mile from the lake, two or three (iujar huts or 
a lean-to are passed on^he left — very useful in a storm, 
and a good place for breakfast. From heie the going is 
slow, and the lakes are an hour ahead. d*he lake is 
hidden by the lie of the ground till one <»ppioaches 
within 50 yards of the edge of the water. 

Going lime, 4 hours and 50 minutes. 
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With the exception of say 400 to 800 yards the whole 
disfancp was ridden. 

We were caught in a most dreadful storm when jiear 
the Gtjar Imts, which sheltered us perfectly. Our 
'position seemed to be m the centre of this storm, and 
we saw the lightning strike the gjopnd on the hill side 
about 15Q yards to our front aijd one experienced relief 
when the dense clouds rolled on over Apharwat, leaving 
the ground sprinkled with half an inch of snow. 

Otftf ponies were sent back by the road we had come 
hp* W$ returned on foot direct across the moraine to 
the edge of Apharwat, dropping straight d^)wn to Killan 
Marg qnd on to Culmarg. 

I .eft lake 2-20 p.m. 

3 P.M Summit of Apharwat, tea here. 

4-50 Killan. 

5* 10 E‘ige of Killan. 

6-20 (lulmurg. 

Gulmarg to Banabali Nag viil Apharwat and return 
down the Ferozepore Nallah across the snow bridge to 
gap on the Residency Ridge. 

If the whole of this distance is done on foot, it forms 
a splendid walk' — a good test of fitness. To a man out 
of training some preliminary exercises and climbs are 
strongly' advised beforehand. 

Our return time, Banabali Nag to the Hotel, by this 
route was — Nag, 2-25 p,m. ; Hotel, 8-30 p.m. 

The same provisions, clothing, etc., are required as 
advised for the Echo Lake — except wood, of which 
there is plenty. 

Dandies and Jampans of course can be taken, but two 
(better four) more extra med are required. 1 have 
taken a strong hill pony the whole way to the Nag and 
back, but even with this aid, a good deal of walking has 
to be done. The best plan is to take the pony to the 
foot or the top of the zigzags, at Apharwat ; then send 
him back from there, with orders that he be taken in 
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the afternoon down the New Road, into the Kcrozpore 
Nallah as far as he can uo, or to the point of diversion 
mentioned further on — Goorwara. 

The rendezvous is the hollow near the»Korest 
Conservator’s * bungalow at the East end of the - 
marg. After crossing the water cutting that even- 
tually leaves the ma*Tg* he gap above bazaar, 
the real nscem commences. The path, (piite clear 
and distinct, winds up through a charming forest of pine 
and sycamore and sooiv enters a pretty marg, N#>. i. 
Beyond it a riviflet is crossed, and then a (igjar cp-* 
campment, and another marg (No. 2). 'I'lie buffaloes 
sianding about, some r>f them wild-looking rr^j^tures, 
stare fiercely at a stranger and sometimes look as if they 
would bar progress, and a cow with a very young calf, 
or the hull att; to be avoided. Milk may be procured 
here nmrning and evening, thougli Gujars are often 
unwilling to part with it — a fact due to the extortions no 
doubt often m.ide by one’s servants. Apropos of milk: 
wlien passing this camp early one tnorning cn route for 
Poonch, 1 noticed aGujar young lady well in her teens 
quietly using a big cow as a foster-mother. As a rule 
these herdessrs are wild, dirty, uninviting looking 
persons ; yet knowing Kashmir now for over 20 vears, 

I think that one of the most beautiful women 1 have 
seen in the country was a Gujar herdess, w'al('hin|[ cattle 
on Gulmarg late in the season. One or two women I 
have seen in the Sikh villages at Trahal, 1 think rank next. 

Beyond the (Jujar C!amp, a path runs direct to 
the Ferozpore Nallah. Do not take this, but turn to the 
right ; re-enter the forest, and emerge on another small 
maig (No. 3). Killan’s Edge is now visible, some 500 
feet above. The point to be made for is a stony gap 
(Nallah) in the forest. After a very steep and stiff burst 
Killan is at last reached. Time, stage 1, i hour 10 
minutes. 

The zigzags on the side nf Apharwat are next ma«ie 
for. Killan is now crossed by a gentle though rrally 
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ropsiderabie ascent. 'Fwo-thirds of the track can be 
rurdciv; but towards the end the moraine offers difficul- 
ties to the equestrian. Time for crossing — 30 minutes. 

'f'hc^zigzags are next climbed. The path at first ia 
very narrow and stee[), but a good hill pony can carry 
his rider the w’hole way. rime of ascent — 30 mjiniites. 
I'he bad. of the ascent is now ^broken and the Apharwat 
shoulder looks deceptively dose. In the last 800 yards 
the road improves and one rides easily up and soon 
reaches the easy slopes of Apiiarwat’s eastern shoulder. 
Time— '5© minutes. 

A t^alt for breakfast should be m^'lde^ here or lower 
dowmnt the .second rivulet passed below. Time yvithout 
halts- -Grand Stand to Killan Marg, i hour 10 minutes; 
across Killan, 30 minutes ; up zigzags, 30 minutes ; 
zigzags to summit, 50 minutes. Allow *3 to 4 hours. 
Apharwat at this point is probably 12,000 feet rfbovethe 
sea-level. The grand views now seen on all’ sides have 
been previously described. The southern views are more 
open and exten.sive, hut the general aspect, though very 
fine and grand in its way, conveys an impression of solitude 
and dreariness, perhaps a Ijtlle hard to define ; a feeling, 
loo, that is intensified if one camps here at night, as I 
had to do on one occasion. 

Fac^g us, nearly due South, is a barren, dreary-look- 
ing gorge, or rather defile, on the side of which is visible 
a portion of the shephcrd*s path, leading up to the 
Poonch watershed, and on through the Nilkanth Nallah to 
Poonch. Beneath us, to our left, is a deep gorge known 
as Marig Pal, overlooked on the South by a precipitous 
hill-side, which, were it not' for the merciless goat-herds, 
should be clothed with fine birch forests. To our left 
a high spur intervenes and hides the Ferozepore Nallah. 

Still further East a hollow is visible. Tins is Sorin 
Pal, up which runs a track to Kantar Nag, and to that 
great sf^litary peak, Hangal Heng, just over 15,06a feet, 
which Whs first scaled by Captain Ckx>denough, 
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Kanga) Heng i« the peak at- the head of the valley 
vihiole from the Hotel and the North ddr of tht; m\re. 
Furt^ier South-Kast is another smdl Nalla, that takes one 
up to the ilLamir Pass and iuc Toshi Maidan. • 

Summit to^Lak€, — The little tarn lies far away in a a 
corner^ of the Marig^Pal, beyond the second rriijar\s 
hut, in the plain below. *First we follow the n^iarly level 
track on our left, which takes us to the top of a steep 
spur, covered with mountain heather and juniper. 
Down this we zigzag for mnwa distance into a steep, ^lony 
gorge on the left, which, after a very trouhl^soipe waUc* 
eventually lajdsf us on a grassy plain close above the 
Wurusji Stream, whtre a («ujars hut (No. j) stands. 
With a feeling of telief one steps out again on com- 
paratively. level ground after a trying descent, and h^r 
such work stsong hfiols arc essential both for men .^nd 
w<»mem» 

The Wurush Stream is now followed to hut No. 2, a 
spot called Baizatah, more correctly Burziltar, the name 
of the hollow l)eyond the tarn, which is still a mile 
and a quarter ahc ad round two corners. Banubali Nag 
is a very wee mountain tarn, situated at about 10,000 feet 
above the sea-level. Its surface measure.s, say, 80 by 
50 yards. The w'ater is clear and deep, anti one longs 
to take a refreshing header into it. Up to Sej^tember 
the Gujars' huts will be found occupied. Re'i bears are 
rarely seen here. They occasionally do much harm to 
a <iheep flock, and sometimes a pony left out in the 
mountain side is carried oflT. 

Time wUhoui --Sununit to Barzatah, i.bour : 
Barzatah to lake, 25 minutes. Actual going time—- 
Grand Stand to lake, 4 hours 25 minute.^. Time to be 
idlowed — 5 to 6 hours. 

Return Jaumey without halts, — Lake to Apharwai, 

2 hours ; Apharwat to head of zigzags, 30 minutes ; 
to4e8oentto zigzags, 20 minuites edge of Killan, 30 
; Kilian to Grand Stand, 1 hour. — I'otal 4 hours, 
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kiaving decided to return by the lower route, we 
should* previously arrange for our ponies meeting us in 
the Ferozepore Nallah, as near the point of division as 

i )ossibie, whence we can ride back to Gulmarg for at 
east two-thirds of that distance — an important consider- 
ation. After circumventing the- spur in front, we ascend 
a little distance to a bridge lond cross the mountain 
stream that runs down from the pass. This brings us to 
the right bank of the Ferozeporc Nallah, which we ke^p 
,to as far as the Snow Bridge.' While eating lunch, a 
man shcaild be sent round the corner to ascertain w^hether 
this bridge be standing, as with(»ui it ihb r^ad might not 
be open, a good deal depending on the force and *ioJume 
of the water. 'I he ascent to the Ferozepur Pass and water- 
shed above us, lookseasy and gradual. (See Chapter VII.) 

From the little bridge a good glimpse is obtained of 
Hara'rnukh on the North side of the vale. We now 
commence our descent in earnest, going at a good pace 
for half an hour, passing en route three big rocks, and, 
lower down, a huge cleft-rock, above which the opposite 
mountain-side presents most curious and quaint forma- 
tions. Below the cleft-rock, the gorge narrows in, and 
enters a small sheltered hollow — a nice little place for a 
camp. Beyond this hollovr, a side-nallah runs down and 
joins the right bank ; this is the Sorni Pal. If we follow 
this up we shall come to Kantar Nag, the fourth 
mountain tarn in the near neighbourhood of Gulmarg, 
w'hich lies near the watershed above, at an elevation of 
near 1 2,oco feet ; crossing this icy stream, blocked with 
stones and debris^ the path descends steeply into the 
lotky bed of the Nallah, where the gorge narrows. A 
fine waterfall is seen on the opposite bank, and again the 
gorge opens out, forming an oval hollow, with grand and 
rugged scenery on all sides. In half an hour we reach the 
Snow Bridge. Between the waterfall and this point, the 
road is carried high above the stream, and we require to 
pick our way carefully. Though without danger, the 
path might be difficult for ladies. 
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At the Snow- Bridge we cross to llu- lel’i hank, anti for 
a hundred yards or so the track is vciy narrow, and 
peri^tps awkward to a timid walker. Once clear of this, 
we soon pass the narrowest part of the Nallah, wiTere the 
torrent forces *its way through a only 7 hvl wide to* 
fall injo a pool helo'y. ^ . 

Further clown, we con^- to a small level, T^atlar Snran, 
with a shepheVti’s camp : near this the sirt.am is crossed 
once again, fhe vir w down thi* gorge ftoin ihis bridge 
IS charm iiiL', the pint* I wrest on lht‘ f.ir hank swt^jpin^ 
down to tile wattr’-. edge. On the left hank is a group 
ot young che^jlnfit lu-e^. ^ 

VVe^now enter a torest, passing ovv r a pr,elly level 
plain at some height alum* the uater, and finally emerge 
at a great*benci to the right, where a huge longue of land 
from the opj^osite side apiiarcnll), has closecl the gorge. 
Here deep sidt-vallcy joins in the right head df the 
Ferozepur River. 

Uji this precipitous but beautiful valley runs a track 
which divides above into two branches, that to the right 
leading to the Zamir Pass, that to the left to the 1osha 
Maidan— the largest [ilat< an in the Pir Panjal mountains. 

Near the point of this tongue of land, a frail bridge 
is thrown across the torrent, which rushes on, to dis- 
appear round the spur. A steep path leads up to the 
ridge above, and then we descend to a graj^^y riiarg 
below (}urwara. Fiom here, Prospect Hill and the 
grassy slopes and outer ridges of Gulmarg com** into 
view, looking very high above us. 

At Gurwara, or a little distance beyond, our ponies 
should meet us, and, very tired indeed, we gladly 
mount them. Ahead are still some very impassable 
places, at several of which one is comfielled to dis- 
mount ; but one must hurry on as fast as possible, as 
it is wise to try and reach the new road, beyond the 
Goojare^ camp, before darkness sets m. Once arrived 
there, our troubles are over, and, well within the hour, 
we should reach the hotel, after an enjoyable day, 
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spent amidst the ihpst beautiful and varied scenery 
imaginable. 

Average iime^ without halts. — ,1. I^ke to Cleft I^ock 
30 miitdtes ; 2. Cleft Rock to Sorin Pal, 18 minutes ; 
^ 3. Sorin Pal to Waterfall, 24 minutes ; 4. Waterfall to 
Snow-Bridge, 26 minutes; 5, ^npw-Bridge to ^7 -foot 
Gorge, 50^. minutes ; 6. Gorge t(^ Bridge (i), 25 minutes ; 
7. Bridge (i) to Bridge (2), 30 minutes ; 8. Bridge (2) 
to Gurwara, 22 minutes ; 9, Gurwara to Gulmarg; i 
;hour**3o minutes. Total — 5 hoars and 15 minutes. 

'At the expense of being ♦thought over-cautious, 1 
would suggest the advisability of ascet\ai*)ing whether 
the bridges in the Ferozepur Nallah are passable ^by the 
traveller who elects to return from Banabali by this 
route, else he might possibly find himself benighted and 
unable to uo either forward or backward with any 
reasonable prospect of reaching home that evening. 


Tht Pooncb Watershed — Camp below Apharwat 
—The Ridge— Nllkhant Nallah-^Darawal. 

A direct road leads from Gulmarg, up the lowest 
shoulder of Apharwat just described, and over the 
Ferozepur Pass to Mandi and Poonch, a good three 
days* march. A less known and little frequented track 
also leads to Poonch by the Nilkhant Pass, 6 miles 
Wfst of this Ferozpoic, down the Hilan Naliab past 
Kahoota to Poonch. 

The marches are as follows 

I, Gulmarg to Apharwat, 8 miles,— camp 1,000 feet 
south side of summit ; 2, Apharwat to Dharawali, 10 
miles. 

The first march has already been fully described. 
From Apharwat there is an my descent for about r^ooo 
feet due south, and a good pitch for camp on a com- 
paratively lev^l sward to the left of the moraine. Water 
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is procurable, but lillle or no firewood ; and the j^round 
is damp. Some dried wood should, therefore, l»e eaTried. 
Should the weather look threatening, about i,oqj> feel 
lower, to the left, is a more sheltered spot for hailing. 
The scenery around is a quaint mixture of grandeur 
and dreariness, and as-iiight sets in, this feeling of s<»li 
tude and quiet is intcnsifiAl. ® 

, The next day at day-break we rapidly descend to the 
Wurush streams, crrissing^^// a tiibiiUry runifing 

down below ciur <iiimp. W'c now follow up the lef] banlg 
of the m:un streai^i ^ a hi tic rough nt first, but improv- 
ing ahead unifl we reach a '-mall plain, on which fluids 
a shepherd’s hut. 

'I’he track above this follows the curves of the Kallah, 
crossing and rd.* crossing the stieam, and then leads over 
a little 9l)ur on the right, down to a snow-bed. The 
hills now close m on each side, forming wliat is, 
particularly on a wet day, a gloomy defile, called liar- 
palhai Nallah, up the ins-and-outs ol which, first over 
snow and then by the right bank, we gradually ascend, 
and at last reach the ridge at its head, 'fhe last quarter , 
of a mile is easy going, the hills opening out again on each 
side. Time— ^Vurush stream to summit, 1^2 hours. 

At last we have reached the w^alershed dividing Kash- 
mir horn I’oonch. The Nilkhanl Pass, 1 1,930 letl, on 
which we stand, commands an extensive view r>f the 
country of Poonch, with its many pretty well wooded 
valleys, and range upon range of the lower mountains and 
hills gradually becoming dim in the distance. In fine 
weather, with clear atmosphere, a view sur h as this well 
repays the trouble involved in procuring it. High r.»cky 
peaks command either side ot the pass. The striking- 
looking ground on the right as far as Hillan is now being 
specially preserved for markhor by the Rajah «»f Poonch. 
This country <>nce held good heads ; hut the Poonch 
shepherd and his flocks practically cleared out both the 
markhor and the birch forests. 

n, GK 
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''I’he descent from the Pavs looks appallingly steept 
and, should a strong wind be blowing, we must, as in 
the f\p5t hundred yards of the Banihai Pass, pick our 
way with care. 

Far below, in a deep gorge, is a glimpse of a snow- 
bed. This is the point we make for. The- descent 
commences on a spur hy short zigzags. The path is 
quite unridable. Half-way down, the path leaves the 
spur, and zigzags on the face of the hill, till it strikes the 
left bauk of a side Nallah, that carrirs off part of the drain- 
age S6uth of the watershed. * As frequently happens, the 
last liundred yards leading to the \snt)w-bed is really 
difficiiU and awkward-going in places. How ponies 
traverse it seems wonderful. Yet they annually accom- 
plish this descent ; and, in 1892, a lady marAed 774 this 
route, from Gulniarg to Un, taking a pony the whole 
distance. Time — ridge to snow, 2 hours. 

The path low follows the snow-bed for half a mile. 
Beyond it the track is horribly bad ; it leads over to the 
left bank, the Nallah no^' running due South, and a mile 
lower down reaches a lovely little plain on the left, lacing 
* the junction of two Nallahs. This is Darawal, a small 
shepherd’s encampment. 

Between the snow-bed and Darawal, high up on the 
right bank above the stream, is a snug little plateau, a 
most charming place to camp at. The 200-feet approach 
up to it is bad, but beyond, a wide buffalo-track leads 
down, through perfect scenery, to other little mares 
hidden away on the right, to Darawal. Near the middle 
of this little plain is a good spring. Poonch is three 
marches distant. For de.scnption see Chapter VI L 

The Uplands West of Ottlmar;— Qulmarjg to 
, Somli All— The Nlnifal Qlen. 

Sonili All, one march West of Gulouirgt is a place 
wortny ('f a visit. In the spring, too, there is the 
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< offchance of a shot at a red bear — an animal rapidly dying 
out m Kashmir. The distance is lo mites^ buti owing 
to many ups and downs four to hve hours should be 
allowed 17 the pedestrian. On leaving Guhnfrg one 
first notices tne park-like glade on the right that leads® 
10 foipamarishi. Sooi^ after, we enter the forest, with 
man V. ascents and descei^ts, fording, en rouU^ 4 ciur little < 
mountain rivureis, as far as Nagyan Marg. 

‘ Here, on our left, we ^ss the steep Nallah leading up 
tv) the birch forests above, and the Zcrbal, one of ihei 
routes leading to the Kcho Lake, an<i the poifit whfre 
ponies .-•re to 4 d off to wait ft>r travellers returning by 
that rwiie. • • 

B«-yond Nagyan, two Sfnall margs arc crossed and a 
\ery sleep descent indeed then takes us down to a 
mnunt£yn tarn, flowing through a small retired marg, 
'»urroiinde<i by forest — a lovely spot : this is the Ningal 
torrent whici«, after draining all the country South of 
Apharwat, leaves the marg by a beautiful L*^rge, and, 
passin:: »he pretty villa>:e of Kauntra (on the Haramula 
road). enM*ties its< If ii lo the left bank of the Jhclum, 
ahoitt i Vz miles above Sopar. The Ningal water has a 
special local reputa.ion for purity. 

The Ningal Glen may he considered as a little more 
than half way t»> Somli Ali, five or six mile?, and a spot 
strongly recommended for picnic parties. A stout Pine 
tree span^ the stream. 

Again ascending, after ab<»ut 20 minutes of forest, 
we emerge another little marg— Wad paltar — with 
Giijar huts in the left-hand corner. Somli A!i is now 
I 54 hours ahead. 

Oossing this marg, we continue to ascend, soon to 
enter another lovely, park-like glen — Oryan^pattar. 
Toe*»ji^y the day^ thoroughly, breakfast at the Ningal 
glen, and lunqh on the slopes to the right overlook- 
ing the second marg beyond, which is extensive and 
forest bound. Two more margs and two more patches 
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of <^orest are passed, all through fine scenery. Then 
a steep descent leads to another hill-stream, beyond 
which are the grassy, rolling downs, known as SomK Ali. 
Beyond the stream, the path diverges ; the track to the 

* left leads to our camping-ground, near Gujar huts ; the 
road to the right, to the head 0$ the glen, down which 
runs a nibuntain path, the mosf direct way from Gulmarg 
to Rampore on the Jhelum Valley Road, via Naoshera. 

Somli Ali is considerably higher than Gulmarg ; its 

* elevation is probably 1 0,000 feet or mo^e I'he ascents 
and descents between it and Gulmarg j|re very steep in 
places.*- N.-N,-W. of Somli Ali a Gujaf*s track leads 
up to a bleautiful marg, at the head of the moifntains, 
surrounded by forest. 

Fiom Somli Ali, a short cut leads down Jo Naoshera. 

Naoshera , — The descent will take three to fou;* hours. 
The ascent, vice versa^ is a most trying and difficult 
march, both for man and beast ; time allowed — 5 to 5^ 
hours. If rain has fallen the difficulties are all in- 
creased, and the ride uphill is most troublesome. I'he 
scenery however is fine. Actual time, without halts, is 
3 hours and 40 minutes. 

Naoshera stage marks the 87th mile from Kohala. 
It is five miles from the Rampur Bungalow, and 1 1 miles 
from Baramula 

Bai)amarishi is the tomb or ziarut of Hafiamarishi 
Imandin, a pious Mahommedan, who died and was buried 
here 425 years ago. 'I'he tomb, covered with a hand- 
somely-worked cloth, is enclosed by lattice-work. This 
is again sheltered by a beautifully-carved verandah, the 
whole being surrounded by a wall which forms an outer 
court. The chief feature of the tomb is the cedar 
carving of the side-walls and verandah. All the upper 
and outer woodwork was renewed in 1887. Any one 
intending to see the tomb of the saint should wear 
chapHs on the day of the visit, as the covered foot is 
not allowed to enter the sacred interior. Above and 
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below the grave are many stone lodging-houses, built 
for the use of the numerous Mahommedan tr;jveflers 
from all parts of Kashmir, who visit this far-famed 
sain^s remains to the mutual benefit of the local priests, 
who share th^ half of each sacrifice offered. • 

Ha{]|^marishi is beauiifully situated, in a commanding 
position, about i,ooo fed below the Oiilmarg forest, and < 
about five inil^s above the village of Kauntra. 

■ Its open grassy slopes, with glorious surrounding 
views, including Nanga* Parbat, a6,6oo feel, m^e it, 
a favourite plac«* for afternoon teas. A good ridifig 
road, cut thrcMMgfi the lovely forest that clothes tl*e outer 
and n<>riliern s)<ipe of Gulmarg inakc*s it very easy of 
approach, and renders tlie iniirg and its advantages 
easily acCessilile to the few who, unable to stand the 
higher elevalton of 8,500 feet, are unaffected by the 
])ressur^ lower down. 

A or mountain path, leads direct to the 

West end of the marg. It i.s short and very steep. Time 
of ascent— 45 minutes; descent — 25 minutes. 

The Ferozepur Nallah should c:crtainly be visited from 
the Gulmarg end. Starting from the Residency gap, 
the path follows the main road for the first mile (26 
post). About 2 furlongs ahead, beyond the bend, a 
Gujar track turns up to the right. Follow this up 
through the forest past a Gujar camp on the left to a 
gra.ssy kt^oll in the open — nice place for afternoon tea. 
The nearest cut to the Nallah turns off and up to the left 
below the Gujar camp, and ascends through the forest 
to the open ground beyond. Thence a track leads 
down by a very steep descent of a mile direct to the 
Ferozepur Nallah where, below a rocky precipice, is the 
snow trout fishing place. The road is unridable and must 
be walked. A quarter of a mile above this the stream 
is bridged. Cross here, ascend the right bank and fol- 
low path up and down through the jungle for about 
1 % miles to an interesting solitary ruin of the same 
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typ(^ as that of Avantipur, which lies hack to the right. 
Continue on across the Durrung Plain, through fields, for 
about three miles and recross the river lower dowp to 
Tang IRarg, whence one can ride back to Gulmarg, the 
^ponies having been sent round previously.' This diver- 
sion to Tung Marg will take extra two Jiours, 
Otherwise one can return to the fishing ground by the 
road above the cliff, a good climb of some 1,500 feet to 
milestone 26. 

Tlie bridle path down the Fetozepur Nallah continues 
OK beyond* the grassy knoll first n/entioned by a 
country track for about another mile. ^ Qne has to dis- 
mount for the lower portion, then lead one's^ horse 
down. I have taken a big waler this way. Arrived at 
the bottom, the track continues up the left bauk passing 
pretty grassy swards, by patches of forest to Gurwara some 
two miles distant. This is a nice place for fi camp. 
Here the Nallah divides. The right division leads 10 the 
snow bridge 3 or 4 miles up, and on to the Ferozepur 
Pass and Poonch. The left division leads to the Zamir 
Pass by tlie right, and by the left to the Tosha-Maidan 
by a mountain track. Above the level of the forest is a 
Gujar encampment, where one might halt, and on the 
second day proceed on to the Tosha*Maidan. This is 
a coolie road ; the easier is a pony road given in detail 
below. 

dultnarg to Tosha-Maldan via Timit Marg:« 

Daswan and Vehlnar--(authority Major /Tyndale- 
Biscoe, R. H. A.): — J^rst day . — start from the Residency 
gap and follow the road to Tung Marg. Half a mile be- 
low, go straight down to a bridge and cross the river, follow 
up the far bank for about a mile. Then turn to the left, 
enter the forest and ascend by an easy path to a small 
marg. Cross this and a mile ahead reach another maig. 
Time from bridge, one hour. The path now crosses to the 
East side of the Mdge by a very steep climb. One hour^s 
ascent from the second small marg brings you to the 
lower marg of Daswan. Cross the upper part of this 
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niarg and ojI to the main ridge, and another mile brings 
you to the ruined tower and upper Daswnn Matg. 
Crossing this marg and a second brings you if) the 
first hiarg of Vchinar. It is just above the liyiit of 
Pines, a good •camping ground and a stream of water. 
Vehinar is about one mile South-West of Pal Khan’s 
summit* from which a* lAa^nificent view of the whole of 
the Kashmir V-alley is obtained, the inountaiif wall to 
•the North standing out like a buttress. J'inie, (>ulmarg 
to Vehinar, about 4 hour:^ excluding halts, • 

Sci'ond .caving Whinar, the path descends « 

through forest the lower \'ehinar Marg, croSses it, 
and ascends slceply ovtT a ridge on to a largi^ open 
plain aBout ^ hour from the first Vehinar Mafg. * 'Fhe 
grassy downs w)ii*re the path enters this valley is called 
Nund Marg fjpd a good place a ramp, i'he valley 
itself is« called Pejan, and the upper part is named 
Krai Marg leading up to ttic hill called on the map 
Krai Nangal. 'Fhis valley is stony and marshy and 
surrounded by hill covered with juniper. P'rorn here, two 
paths leifd up to the pass to the Tosha Maidan ; the lower 
one to the right is the easier. It crosses a ridge, then 
a ravine which runs straight down from the pass. 'The 
gradient is easy, hut the path is very^ stony. About a 
mile up the ravine two passes are seen. That on whe 
right is the pass out of the 1 \)sha Maidan, the a<icent to 
\\ from that valley being easier. The one to {jiii Itift 
is the pgss into the Tosha Maidan. I'he ascent Irom 
the first marg of Vehinar will take about 3 hours, 
i.r., about 7 hours from (xulinarg without halt. From 
the summit of the |>ass a very fine view is obtained, 
East and South-East. The great maidan lies at one's feet 
bounded on the South by the higher peaks of the main 
range and on the North by pine-covered hills, in front 
by Lai Shah Alum's height and the conspicuous peak 
Chanze, it, 16s feet, (Chagas on map) rising behind it. 
The descent to the marg and across it to a suitable 
camping ground will take about one hour. 
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I’Voni Tosha Maidan one can return in fwo marches 
direct to Srinagar. 


Tosha Maiflan io Watrchel 

... 16 miles pacsirv* 

Rgynigam at 

... 7 •! 

Watrehel to Srinagar 

... 14 « M 

Or, by Tosha Maidan to Rtyar 
Rangazabal nhont ... # 

by 

«... 10 ,, « 

Riya%to Nil Nag say « 

Nil Nag to Chrar * 

... 12 • 

... 6 

Nil Nag to Srinagar hy Wahtor 

... 21 


"lliis makes a delightful trijtfor any oi^e wishing a 
' c^iaiigc^ from Gulmarg. The view Vrom I.al Khan 
station is grand and comprehensive, in^,li¥ling Nun Kun 
and all great Eastern Mountains. A guide shcMild be 
taken from Tung Marg. 

Kag is another place worth a visit. It if 18 miles 
distant South-East of the Poshkar Hill (8,337 feet), a 
striking landmark due East from (luimarg actoss the 
Ferozepur Nalldi. It is ten miles from Magam. The 
direct path from Gulmarg is via Tungmarg, Ferozepur 
village along the foot of the range behind the ml^oshkar 
Hill. 

The valleys around are a good find for bears. Bears 
also are often shot by visitors in the Nallahs around 
Kauntra Bapnmirishi road. 
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APPENDIX A. 


A few Medical Hints for Travellers in out- 
of-the-way places in Kashmir. • 

At the end of 1 h«*sc! notes is attached a hst of Stale l^s- 
pensaries for < oiivcnicncc of doctors an<l vi.jitors in 
cases urffency. In Au^^ust a yonnij* oflioer t^istain- 
cd A severe gunshot wound/ 'rhou>»h within one march of 
the Islan^bad Dispensary, then In charj^e of a very skilled 
Itospital Assistant, where eftlnent first aid would have been 
^jiven; ljein^» unaware of this, Lieut. K. marched to Siinai^ju' 
and arrived with a vciy iriHamed wound, eiuian^erinj; his 
life. The remarks t^iven below' are offered only as aids. 
In Kashmir, a great deal of sickness occurs amongst 
Europeans, specially in Srinagar. Since typhend fever has 
become endemic, a < crlain number of cases occur every 
season, in addition to others imported from India In Sri* 
nagar, skilled advi* c is afforded at the Cottage Hc)->pii.'d, or 
by the Residem y Surgeon, the Mission Hospital Suigeons, 
and by the State Lady Doctor. 

(ri) Most common in Kashmir as m Hill 

stations. Its continuation often spoils a tiip, curta E sport, 
and not infrequently compels a man to return from his Nab 
lah to Srinagar for treatment. It may be caused by chills, 
improper feeding, or bad cooking vessels. Asa rule, a milk 
diet should be followed for several ‘days— milk puddings, 
tapioca, cornflour, etc., with cocoatina in lieu of tea or 
coffee. A dose of castor oil in hot coffee or milk is a wise 
thing to begin on, followed by 2o to 35 drops of chlnrodyne 
dropped on a teaspoonful of whisky and a little w'ater added. 
— compressed tabloids of chlorodyne 10 <lrops in each 
(Parke Davis Co ) are useful ; also their 462 Tablet Tri^ 
turates, containing }4 grain of opium. Powdered liael 
taken as a porridge with sugar ; or, the Liq. Extract of 
the same, half to one tcaspoonful, come in useful later. The 
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following' prescription has often proved of much value in 
hill ?iiajrha;a 


No, I, Liq, Hydrargyri Bichloridi . . ?m8 

• Acid Nil. Mur, Dil. ... ni.xv 

'find. Camph, Co. ... •5ss 

Syriipi Aurantii ... 

Aqua \1i»nth. Pip. ad • • ... j' * 

A ^ * 


Doit* toi .an adult, two t«» bit's poon fills t-very 8lli nr 6tli hours. 

(/O Ih'ientery.-An ACIJTF dysentery sulphate of sodium, 
()0 grains, in water, 4 to 6 times* daily until bright yellow 
strnls a»e produced, is the best and liitest treatment. 
It should certainly be carried by those distances. 

It i*^ perhaps more pleasant and efficacious than the 
saturated 'solution of Epsom salts in doses of one table- 
spoonful three times a day— another remedy of gj*eat value 
in some acute cases. Its use is not advised m chronic 
dysentery Of late, 5 grains of Dover^s powder combined 
with 20 grains of sublimed sulphur every 4th hour is used 
in acute dysentery. 

Five grains of Dover’s powder every 4 hours is good in 
some cases. 

AI.so Ipecacuanha (without Emetina) 5-grain tabloids, 4 
at a dose, is good 

In children's dysentery and diarrhcea, the following is 
good : — 

Castor Oil ... ... ... m.v 

Ijq. llydrargyri Perchloridi ... m.i 

Mucilage .. ... ni.xv 

Aqua ... ... . . 3i Shake well. 

Dose, one teaspoonful for a child a year old .'ind older children in 
proportion. 

Bismuth and Soda tabloids halved may be used for 
children, and taken whole for the dyspepsia of adults. 

(c) Const ipfdion, — Com pound Cascara T abloids (Burroughs 
and Wellcome) as a tonic laxative, also their laxative 
vegetable tabloids as an hepatic stimulant ; Carter’s liver 
pills. Castor oil should always find a place. It is the very 
safest of all aperients. Its horribly nauseous taste may 
be concealed in hot coffee or milk ; and a little salt and 
pepper on the lips and tongue. But the secret is, hold 
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the nose while swallowing anti have ready a small ^cup 
of fresh hot milk or rofTcc to follow on. 

Calomel 3 to 4 grains is a valuable remedy, spet ially 
for ifatives. One grain once a week with a little so^i helps 
to ward Off dyspepsia. Half a gram on an infant s tongue^ 
often checks serious vomiting. 

(d) /'V7vn\--rlf fevei^r^ntinues, return to .Siimuiar as the 

case may he tyfihoid. Visitors now seem generally provided ' 
with tabloids of untifebrine, phenacetine, etc , artordmg to 
their fanties. Malarial fevers must be treated in the 
intervals, usually mornintjs, for say 7 days, with (jtiinine 
10 to 20 grains f^r an adult ^ ^ * 

A purge is \ysr for every 4010 60 grains of quinine. 

(e) Ac. " Here again many carry their n^iec^alilies, 
and ladies in particular, treat themselves with heroic doses 
of antifelirine, phenacetine, pheualgine and antikamnia. 
personally aiftipyrine m 12-grain doses for an adult has 
proved satisfactory, given in hot water, coffee, or port wine 
It is said by some to cause depression, and, ns is well known, 
idiosyncrasies will assert themselves. 

Citrate of c aftVine, 2 10 7 grains, may be added, f or 
headache of dyspepsia (pain above right orbit) 12 grams 
of antipyrine combined with a sedlitz powder often removes 
cause and so headache. 

Twenty gruns of Bromide Potassium, one teaspoonful 
of Sal Volatile, in six tablespoonfuls of water, suits some 
cases. 

(/■) Sulphate of zinc, 2 grains to ounce 

is applied every hour by means of a quill, or by filling to its 
brim a wineglass, and then opening and shutting each eye 
over and in it. The pain of snnw-blindness is seveie It 
usually comes on in the middle of thepight following a day s 
exposure to the sun over snow. The eyes feel full of sand. 
Great relief will be e.\perienced by sitting with the head 
over a deckchee of bailing water, covering the head and 
vessel with a big towel, and so steaming the eyes, which ran 
be freely opened. This has a wonderfully soothing effect. 
Persevere with the solution, keeping the eyes bandage*! or 
shadeti, and the attack will probably pass off in twelve 
hours. Recollect, “ Prevention is better than cure ; ” there- 
fore, when walking in the snow, always use goggles or a 
veil. 
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(iS) ChtibleUns.^Ont or two teaspoonfuls of Tincture of 
Canthsk^ides and two tablespoonfuls of soap liniment can 
be recommended ; or one of turpentine to three of oil. ^ 

(h) Prosi-bite . — Should be guarded against by dr>'ing the 
^ feet carefully, and avoiding pressure. A fl^>st-bitten part 
should be rubbed well with snow, friction being most impor- 
tant. Heat must be applied with^ caution. The resforaiion 
of the circulation and sensibility is to be aimed at. If the 
exposed part is dead, then, poultices and other remedies 
may |^e applied to hasten separation. Visitors marching in * 
^snow, at high altitudes, should crfl-efully see that their scr- 
Vants and coolies are properly shod. anC that plenty of 
spare grass shoes are carried. % ^ 

(/) k>p/dhalmia . — Soloids of Alum and Boric acid (g grains 
in each) to 2 or 4 lablespooiifuls of boiled water frequently 
dropped in. Eucaine^ \ grain tabloids, 4 Jto two^ teaspoon-C 
fuls of water, to relieve severe local pain, c/>mbined with 
above. Cocaine^ 5 per cent, or grain 1 to 20 minims pi water, 
applied to the eye three times every five minutes, will render 
the surfiice of the eye insensible, for the removal of a piece 
of grit, or steel (tonga bar). Note here, the visitor occu- 
pying the front seat of a tonga should wear goggles to pro- 
tect the eye. 

(/) IVf)unds»7—So\oids of Hydrargyri Pcrchloride as an 
antiseptic, i to a pint of water make i in 1,000. solution. 
Chinosol^ carried in tabloids in glass tubes, one dissolved in 
a pint of water or less, is a gom antiseptic. It possesses 
much greater germ -destroying power than carbolic acid, 
and is hardly poisonous. Wounds infected wjth earth 
should be most carefully cleaned and disinfected, as it is 
known that the tetanus bacillus lives in certain soils in foul 
places 

( /*) Local irritation. —Chaffing in groin, and elsewhere. 

Lytopodium in powder efficacious, also the following oint- 
ment (most useful, in addition, for slow healing sores) : - 

Grains. 

Acid Salicylic ... ... ... grs. xx to xxx 

Sulphate of Copper ... ... ... grs. v and x 

JSulphur Ointment ... ... ...one ounce 

(/) Foot powder.-^ Boric acid alone, or mixed with 
AHstot or Tannoform^ a new and mellent substance. 
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burroughs and Wellcome sells another good powder 
Kcicet.* • 

(^/) Chloroform, carlmlic Mcid and oil of 

rloves, equa^ parts, camphor and carbolic acid equal parts, 
applied on cotton wool. ^ 

If tooth is hollow, .l^ep a piece of cotton wool inside. 

(«) Mesqutie^s and Skndflies . — An ointmentof Vaseline 
with s’per cent, of Menthol or 
‘ rormalin ... ( 40 pei ccni.) 

Alchohoi i‘qiial pari.s. 10 pan*; 

should be lightly and repeatedly applied to avoid any 
caustic action , 

(^;) Ipecac and Squill pill 1 'nrpentirie i part, 

oil 3 parts, to dhest. For children a warm linseed poultice 
with a little ^mustard to chest most useful, changed every 
hour, (nr some horn's, followed by cotton wool. 

Liq« Extract Ipecacuanha, dose to 1 drop, most safe 
lor children every fourth hour or oftencr. For ewt f/\ action^ 
ihe Li<;. Extract should be given in lieu of the wine to 
children, who arc often affetied by the sherry contained 
in the latter. 

(/^) CV//J.—15 to 20 or 25 grains of Salicylate of 
Soda, in 3 lablespoonfuls of hot water, and 10 grains of 
Dover’s powder on tongue at bed-time, for an adult often 
very effeciive ; also for children in pro|»orlionale dose. 

► 

Kq) Miscarriage threatened .— rest in horizontal 
position ; 20 to drops of Tincture of Opium by mouth, in 
water. Antipyrin, 30 grams, tepid water 5 tHblespoon- 
fuls used as an enema, most effective 

This subject is mentioned, .as I have had to treat several 
.such cases 

{r) Scalds.— CArbon2iXt of .Soda or Cailx>nate of 

potash mixed with water to the lonsisicncc of thick cream 
spread over the surface with the finger or applied on thin 
rag, ji'ives immediate relief in burns and scalds. 

(s) Doe-bite (Rabies). --Apply crystals of permanganate 
of Potash to base of wound, stuffing it in. Inject a ^ per 
cent, solution subcutaneously in three places deeply around 
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base»of tooth bite. The injection causes much pain. 1 am 
inclmedno think it is an antidote to the local poison of rabies. 

(/) A^te ^tf/;f.-vMorphine tabloids grain to (fr }4 
jnjected subcutaneously, most convenient. * • 

(//) Bromide of Potassium.— ‘k valuable drug for tvethiuir 
children, who bear large doses with Safety ; gertainly*! to *2 
grains for #ach year, repeated. All mothers should carry 
this. 

(v) fJdoral Hydrate,— dosp for adult thirty grains ; 

most valuable after shock or fall. Srnal^ doses no use. 
Trfonal *14 to 20 grains for an adult with a cup of hot 
nourishn^ent. * • 

(w) fHshieation of Shoulder^ FAboui\~-\ have been *asked 
to add some instructions regarding fractures and disloca- 
tions. .Space however does not permit of tliis. * 

Dislocations of the shoulder are not uncoifimon. Two 
occurred in 1902 ; another in 1901, an officer having to 
come in many marches for its reduction I would say if 
this occurs on a steep hill-side (as 1 know has thrice happen- 
ed) sit down ; get one shikari (No. i)to hold the chest firm- 
ly with his arms, or a puggery (generally available), get an- 
other man (No. 2) tciput his knee under armpit from behind ; 
make a No. 3, third (if at hand), extend the arm full length, 
raising it until there is freedom from all fain. Then tell 
him (No. 3) to pull upwards, firmly ; the chest man No. i 
counter-extending. Try different angles forwards, back- 
wards, until the right position is gained and the bone 
will go back, with a jump. The patient knows when the 
right position is attained and the reduction then causes no 
pain. The pain at first is sickening ; one instinctively 
grasps the injured shoulder and a hollow is felt under the 
point. This is my advice to amateurs, and 1 speak with 
experience, having twice suffered, and having on the last 
occasion to give instruction to shikaries on a precipitous 
hill-side, whence movement was impossible until the reduc- 
tion had been effected, owing to acute pain. 

For the Elbmv , — Bring the injured arm around the knee, 
pressing the knee above the injury, pull firmly and reduc- 
tion will follow. 

Action should be taken immediately ; delay and continued 
pain causes strong contraction of the muscles. 
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(a) ExtAis : AiVf/.—A tivc yard three- inch bandage. * A 
five-1 nchy/^WfWi*/ roller for chest (broken ribs) for whict^two- 
iilch wide slips of strapping should be applied tn injured 
side^first 

Plaster in rolls (tiiii>) moistened with turpentine belibre use. 

— TurpentinefCoiiow wool— Sc issors.- -A 2-oz. glass syring<% 
(for Q)— 2 eye drojipers (for K. & 1 .) -Scales and weights — 
Peslle'and mortar w^dgewood ~<ilass ditto Siibrutaneou.s 
syringe (foi Sand T) iniiftm measure —2-0/. and* 4-0/. inca- • 
sures— Procelain slab— 2 spatulas -(ium lancet —Abscess 
Uncet — Samway's elastic tourniquet— A small pocket case— 
Soft catheters, 3, 6, 8. I vuention the laitei. as in i8f5, had 
one of these initriiments been available, a life miuht hav^ 
been saveil in tfee wiUU of Kashmir. Since then I liave 
always larnea^one m my gun 1 a^v • 

• • • 

Eihuis —Moat tabloids Plastnon, plasinon chix olate and 
biscuits— <^h(K.oflalc fingers “Kola bis( uits - Peptone — 
Compressed #ioups— A cup of plasmon, half a dozen plasmon 
biscuits* form a light breakfast and give strength and 
endurance at high altitude?* to sportsmen without causing 
indigestion. 

In 1892 Sir M. Conway mention!* his diet on lertain days 
at high elevations, July 5lh, 1892* “/'>»//;• breakfast; 
two chupalies and a piece of chocolate. I carried seven small 
Kola biscuits and two fingers of chocolate, and was surprised 
that even th s was more than was needed I felt neither 
hunger nor lamtness and no other troubles, headai he, 
etc. Ill the evening I ate a moderate meal, slept well, and 
woke up in perfect condition Again, August loih, 1892. 

“ Before starting, each had a quart of soup of meal pep 
tone and ate a few Garibaldi biscuits. On the mountain, 
18,000 feet to 19,400 elevation, we ate nothing but Kola 
biscuits, one each man every' hour, anti a little chot olate. 
We drank only snow water. On this light food we climbed 
the whole day without feeling any discomfort. On our 
return to camp in (he evening we ate a small supper and 
slept well, and awoke fit and refreshed. Then it was that 
hunger came upon us.” 

Special diet is necessary for mountaineering at great 
heights where carnage is not available. . 

The good effect of such diet at high altitudes, suggests 
the value of its use by stout people at the sea-level. 

D, GK 38 
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Korccd marched tabloids (Coca Kola and C; fifeine) are 
iisefi^l as stimulants. 


Medical aid is obtainable at : — 

Srinagar. The Cottage Hospital for 
Europeans 
The State Hospital. 

The State Zenana ri^’yspital... 
The Mission Hospital 
( Domel. 

Jhckinr^ Valley Road < Uri. 

I ^ ( Baramula. 

' i Sopor. 

Y Shopiyan. 
j Handipur 
( Islamabad. 

Kargil. 

Skardu. 

Lch 

( Astor. 


European. 

European. 

European. 


Kashmir'* 


Leh 


t ISi 

( Ka 
... I Sk 
Uc 


Gilgit 

Jammu 
Banihal Road 


Jammu 


< Gilgit 
( Chilas. 
Kishtwar. 

! U dam pur. 
Kamband. 

S Bhimber. 
Rajouri. 
Kotli. 
Riassi. 


European. 


Poonch ... Excellent Hospital, perfectly equipped with 
drugs and instruments. 
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^ • 

List of graves of JBritish officers in out-of-the- 
way plaoes in Kashmir. • 

» Astor (i ). Lieutenant Davidson, i s'.c., died nn 4 )is way to 
Gil^^it, JuI)W 1896 • 

The ^ravc is enclosed and has a marble stone. • 

Chilas 13). Majpr Daniell, Queen’s Own Corps of*(inides, 
Killed in action, Marrh 1893. * 

• ;3). Captain C. H Davies, 5ih (^hurkha Wflc^, died 
at Chilas. December 1899. 

• Both* these ^^raves are in an enclosed c emetery. 

<;ilj{it^4). lieutenant <; \V. Hayward, Explorer and 
Traveller, murdered in Yassin, July 18th, 
870, ** see (iilKit,” Chapter XXI. 

(5) . Captain Ross, I4tb Sikhs, killed in action, 

chitral, 1895. 

(6) . Captain T. S Johnson, l.S.C, killed by a fall 

outshootint;, near Chilas, 19130 

Lklar Valley (7). Alexander McKitchie Oj^den, M.A., 
Vice- Principal, Aitcheson College, Lahore, died at 
“ Wullcrhama ” of cholera, September i6th, 1901. 
Grave inside a walled enclosure close to rotsid. 
Tombstone a cross on pedintents. 

Siiru (8). In a grove of willows, 200 yards distant from 
the Thannah at Suru, a well built oblong tombstone, 
covers the grave of Captain Christian, who died of 
typhoid fever in 1896. 

Lch.— There is a small cemetery at Lch, where several 
Europeans are interred including Miss Irene Petrie (1896) 
and some Moravian Missionaries. 

For tombs at Aliabeid, NacMhera (Bhinib<*r routr) aod B^raiiiula, me 
text. 
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List of principal Post and Telegraph Offices, 
^Jammu and Kashmir State. 

Jammu ‘ Jammu H O., T. 

1 Uhimber S. ()- 
! Naoshera S. O. 

Pir Paft/ai Route Kajoun. 

I Thana Mandi. 

1. Shop! y an. 

Mirpui S. ( ) * 

I Udampur vS. (>., S T. 

Chineni. 

Haioti S. T. 

Kamband S T «. 

I j;o.,s.T. 

I Doru (Shahabad) P O. for Ver- 

nag. 

i Islamabad S. O., S, T. 
(Pampur. ^ 

Kishtwar, Paddar. 

n j S Poonch 'r. 

• ISehra. 

Kia.'tsi S. T 
Sen. 

Kotli, 

. f Kohala Hritish T. 

} Oomel S O., T, 

Garhi T 

/Aelum lalley Road ... - (Bhonyar) P. O. only 

Baramula T. 

Sopor S. O , T. 

(. Pattan 
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QHlii Rtad 


Uddur * 

Uh 


Handipur S. 0 
Tiurr/. (durais) 
Minimari;. 

■\Dlor S. 0, 

Itunji S 0 
|( hilas 


T . * 

T. ' 

T. 

I'hillunfT. 

Rattii 

T. 


(iuptv 

(lil^it H " !’• 

(lulniari: I ^ y 

1 ■ 


Hadaittab. 

Wi SO. S.T. 
Skardii S 0. S.T, 


l)ta> 

Kat);d 

Snnainari; 


n 0, ciiIMK (lliiCf. 

S. (.1, „ Sub-OfiHr. 

NallM^ without Int'rsaK'liianditihKc-. 

T. nifanj ()ovfrnni<’nt IflfpaptiOfiii't 
S. 1. Slau'l''l'’Kraph()flr. 
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Railway . 


Two ist class, one 2nd class,' tyvo third class, and 
one do^ ticket from Bombay to Pindi and back, 
and incidental expenses— say extra luggages, 
etc , for both journeys ... ... f — Es. 750 

One tohga for parts of one and whole pf return 

jouriKjy from Pindi to Baramula ... — Es. 200 

Coolies, 'Ckkas, dandy men, bullock cart, and * 
mules, Pindi to Baramula and bark ... Ks. 200 

Food at stations, Hotel and Dak HungalOw bilfs, 
both journeys ... ... * Rs. 700 

Cookes bazaar account, about Rs. 70 per month,' 
five months ... ... ... ... Rs. 35a 


(iroceries bought in Srinagar and (iulmarg (for 
two quarters) 

Servants' wages for two quarters 
t House-rent in Gulmarg for two months 
Kent for native doonga boat for 3 months •• 

One Swiss Cottage tent bought in Srinagar 
One Cabul tent (80 lbs.) and two servants* pals 
Camp kit bought in the Pindi Bazaar ... 

Heavy luggage to Pindi and back 
Spent in Kashmir on w'oiks of art, etc. 


Rs. 223 
Rs. 4B0 
Rs, 30 
l^s. too 
Rs. 75 
Hs. 70 
Rs. 70 
Rs. 109 
Rs. 400 


Total Ks. ... 3»74B 


* Rough outline of expenses during a visit to Kashmir from 
Bomfciay, coveiing six months. The party included Major and 
Mrs. Burrows, nurse, child and dog. Taken from Kashmir en Fainille 
by Mrs. Burrows. 

t Now more expensive. 
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APPENDIX K 


I.— Bulks for. CU>servance by Visitors and 
Residents in Kashmir, issued under the* 
Authority of the Government of India, 

• |{\ THU ♦ 

• • 

Resihkni in^ Kashmir wlkk uhvim-h ANi>*issuftr) 

* IN Mav 190a. • 

• • • 

Th^\ lompiibc a small ncai book of 75 pai;ei>, and can 
be purchased <or the sum of ci^ht annas from the office of 
the Kashmir Residency in *Snna^ar Kvery visitor should 
provide himself with a copy, h impossible to include 
them in the Appendix, and only a table of contents is >{iven. 

KASHMIR VlSlTOkS’ KUl-KS 


I AHLK «Jl* ( 

SM I ION* RAI.R 

r — Noiitication of the <»rmrmiH’n| oi Inriia m iln* 

Kon’i<4n TK'partmt*Mi. No 8tK, fl.nipcl ijiii 
January 1888 ... .1 

II,— General Rules applicable lo j.iinimi and Kashmir, 

UK— Special Rules applicable to SrinaRai «, 

III (rtV—f imping sites in Snnafja! , 1* 

111 boats tn .Srinagar ... 14 

III (<•).“ Bye- I^ws relating sanitation of hou^e boMt'^, itc. ny 

111 (dfb— Firewood supply in Srinagar 

1V\— Special Rules applicable 10 Oiilinarg ... 25 

V.— Special Rules applicable to Jammu ... 

VI.— Travel .. 27 

VII.— Transport arrangements S«; 

VII 1.— Tolls on the Jfbeluni Valley Road .4S 

IX.— Customs ... 47 

X.,— Sport ..... 5 “ 


Appknoix A,— Kaahmir Ciarne !.aws ... S* 

„ B.— Rules for .Shboting in Astor district of Gilgit 

Agency ... . . ... 62 

, C. — Fisheries Regulations ... .... 66 

,, J),— Furlbr* V*. . 

tton 


74 
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Wirth* rej^arcl to Section IV, (lulmarg, a note given me 
by the l9ivisional Engineer, September 1902, is added. 

There are about 22 huts for visitors, which are kept ^p at 
Slate c\:perise, and which were formerly rented annually 
eo visitors. These huts have lately been offer^ on feascs up 
to ten years, and tenders have been received for all of them. 

There are also a limited nuny^dl'^of 11. .schedule huts, 
which hav^ been built by visitors themselves. For these 
the State only charges ground rent, h is probable that the 
11. sites wiK also be let on long leases, and application fdr 
new b&ilding sites ran be siibmifted to the Stale Council 
Air^sanctjon ; but at present no rules have been formulated 
on this subject ^ ^ 


AITKNDJX K 


Imperial' Carrying Company, Limited, Dhanji 
bhoy and Son. 

Rawal Pindi to Baramula. — (Boat terminus). 

Tonga, Single seat ... — Ks. 36-8 

.. Special 3 seals ... ... Rs. no 

Phaeton •«« ... — K&. 


Rawal Pindi to 5rinagar. 

Tonga. Single seat ... ... Ks. 43-8 

v„ Special 3 seats ... ... Rs. 130 

Phaeton Ks 215 

Tolls paid by passenger.N each tonga: - 


Rawal Rinfli to Kashmir 


British -side 


4 


K a&hipir side 


I I7th mile 
.. ! Kohala Bridge 
( Ekkas 

I Kohala Bridge 
1 Kkkas 


Re. 1 
Re. 1 
Rs, 4 

3 

Rs. 2. 12 
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AITKNIUX (i. 


•List of wofks Relating to Kashmir 
•* , 

1670 lierniei '• Tfavels )n India A serifs of u'tiers con- 
( ernin^ lii> Journey to Ka^hmlr in Anrnnfzih'h Suite. 
17S3 Forsters Letter'. * A joniney from lul^aLto St. 
Petershijrj^li. 

1820 Moorrroft'^ Travels in 1820 in ihr Himahiyan l^ro- 
vii*rT>..*nin<lnst;in, I'unj.ib. L.ul/ik, and Kashmir. 
>iNpr s Histone de Kasineii A ‘Ir.inslatioi^ of the 
kaiattirintiini. 

182; Ka)jltann);'ini. Translated by li. 1 1 Wilson, Ksi) > as 
an Essay on the Hindu History of Kashmir, in 
*ihe AsiatK Resear: hes Ttuuishiiions oj the Soaety 
Vol. XV, 1825. 

‘Jirinkman*s Rifle in Kashmir 
Acro.is the Karakorum. I»y an Officer. 

Kashmiri Vocabulary and Notes, lly Dr. W . j 
Elnislie, Medical Missionary of the C. M. S. 
'llluslraijons of Amient Buildings m Kashmir By 
Lieutenant Henry Hardy Cole, k.k. 

18)2 Researches and Missionary Labours. By the Hev.d, 
Joseph Wolff, 

1842 Vignts Travels in Kashmir, Lad;ik, Skardu (183.; 9) 
1845 Baron Hugel’s Travels in Kashmir and Punjab. 

1848 An Essay on the Arian order of Arch itcr lure, as 
exhibited in Kashmir. By Captain A. Cunninglum. 
Journal of the Asiatic Society, Sept. 

Kashmiri Proverbs and Sayings, By the Kevd. J. 
Hinton Knowles. 

Kashmiri Riddles. ByRevd. J. Hinton Knowles 
Ka.shmiri Folktales. By, the same Author. 

Travels in Kashmir, Hyderabad, and Sikkim By Sir 
Richard Temple/ 


The asterisk • refer u» intf reHting to \p 9 rtmen in the order 
1 consider it useful. 
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• 9 
i8^)3^K>iighl\s Diary of a Pedestrian in Kashmir and 

Thibet (iS 6 o). 

••1869 Large Gcime Shooting in Thibet and the North* West. 

* A. A. A. Kinloch, Major, Rifle Brj^ad^ 

^1870 Letters from India and Kashmir, written in 1870. 
Published in 1874 by (ieorge«lieK & Sons, London. 

’ 1875 I'he ftimmoo and Kashmir Territories. By Frederick 
Drfiw, K.R.G.s. dr F.i;.s., London : Stanford. 

1875 and Yarkand. H. W. Bellew, c.s.r, 

. Bengal Medical Service, l.ondon, 18^5. 

18/jb \Vd?itern Tibet By Captain H. Ram^a^. 

1893 VVlfere Three Empires Meet. By E. F. Kflight. 

•1893 I'he* Sportsman’s Manual. By Col. H. A. Tyackc. 

1894 Climbing in the Karikorum Himalayas^ By VV. 

Martin-Conway. beautifully illustrated.* A splendid 
book • 

••1895 Sport in the Pamirs. By Major C. wS. Cumberland. 

1896 The V'ale of Kashmir. By \V. Lawrence, C.I.E. 
••*1896 In and Beyond the Himalayas. By S. J. Stone- 

1897 Routes in Jammu and Kashmir. By I). C. Bourbel 

(a valuable book), the notes added to each route 
contain a mine of information. 

Guide to Kashmir (J. Collett). By Dr. A, Mitra. 

1900 Picturesque Kashmir. By Dr. A. Neve and Geoffrey 
Millais. 

••A Trip to Kashmir. By A. Arbuthnot. 

Kashmir en Famillc. By Mrs. Burrows 
1900 Among the Himalayas. By Major L. A. Waddell, 
i.M.s. 

In the Ice World of Himalaya. By h'anny Bullock’ 
Workman. 

•••1901 Chinese Turkestan with Caravan and Rifle. By 
Percy W. Church. (A charming book on sport.) 
1902 A foot through the Valley of Kashmir. By Marion 
Doughty. 


The asterisks *, **, ***, refer to books interesting to m 

the orxler 1 consider them useful. 
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1902 Tourist’s Guule to Kashmir, Ladak Skardii. . ifty Dr. 
Arthur Neve. 5th Edition, icyoz 1 

^The Sportsman's (iuide to Kashmir and Ladak, Ckr 
By Col. A. E. Ward. • ^ • 

TTVe t^'appy Valley.” liy Wakefield. 

Tribes of the Hindukush. I 5 y Col. j. Hiddulph. 
•rhe*Ab(|(^C.6f^J#lv>w By Wilson 
The Roof of Worfd. By Col. T. (iordoivi' * 

•••A Summer Ramble m the fiimalayas. By >^ru]ntaineer. 
(A delightful book for sportMiien ) 

^'andcrings Natiirali'^t in Kashmir.' •By Dr. 

' Adamsj, 


Our VisiL to Hindustan, Kashmir and Ladakh * By 
^♦rs. jtfurray Aynsley. » 

•rifr- Northern Harrier of India .1 popula:* Ai^iount of 
the /ummoo and Kashmir fen nones. By F. Drew. 
•Trtv'els ih Ladakh, 'iaitan and Kaslimir. Byt'ol. 
Tottens. 


Thr tonsks **•, rfN't t<i ‘kioUs ni»*ff'stini/ iti in iht'^ 

ulrr I coi»skI«t them u.m-MiI 









